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FOREWORD 

A few words of explanation should, in my mind, be 
placed before the reader ere he or she enters upon the 
task of interpretation of the following chapters. 

First of all, it would prove useless for the reader 
to attempt to locate the birthplace of this story, for, 
although it does really exist and the characters con- 
nected with it are living and breathing men and 
women of today, I still remain thoroughly satisfied 
as to their complete immunity, for they were very 
carefully selected from many parts of the States. 
Every character included within the following pages 
was selected after very careful and painstaking 
thought, and should any readers imagine themselves 
to be the one imposed upon, it will cause me no un- 
easiness but, on the contrary, prove a source of life- 
long amusement. 

We are not all of us gifted with a power which 
enables us to ''read'* other people and hence "judge** 
them, but we all do imagine that we are so gifted and 
we abide by that utter obsolete (so called) gift. The 
pleasure derived from an attempt to judge our 
fellow beings has ever been apparent to all humans. 

To conclude: What are all of us but a mass of very 
poor judges? 

Alas, Hie Abdura. 

A. (j, C 
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CHAPTER I 

Raymond McKee laid down his fork, shoved back 
his chair from the round mahogany table, walked to 
the buffet, and carefully selected a cigar from the 
humidor; striking a match he applied it to the weed, 
then emitted the aromatic smoke in the form of 
several curling rings. 

The dining room was dimly lighted through some 
ingenious appliances which converted the electric 
lights into the most beautiful of rose pinks and purple. 

His pretty and delicate wife who still remained 
seated at the table looked first at the beautiful 
sleeping child which lay nestling at her breast then 
at the handsome and manly figure of the man whom 
she had sworn to love and cherish so long as life 
lasted. 

She observed every detail of his makeup, from the 
mop of wavy black hair which crowned the handsome 
and perfectly shaped head to the tips of his highly 
polished shoes. 

"Surely," she murmured to herself, ''Ray is one of 
the most perfect specimens of manhood that I ever 
beheld, and so noble and good. Ah me! what great 
good did I ever do to deserve such happiness and 
such a perfect man?" She was still studying her 
young husband when suddenly she noted that the 
beauty of his profile assumed a sordid and melancholy 
look. The high brow contracted and was drawn into 
a frown, the large dark brown eyes widened and the 
usually sensitive lips were drawn to a straight line 
as the pearly white teeth closed tightly together. 
The strong square chin protruded more than usual. 
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The little wife and mother thought she had never 
noticed so vicious a look on the face before. Always 
he had come home from the office witn a smile and a 
kiss for herself and the baby; but tonight from the 
moment that he reached the house he had seemed 
different. Instead of rushing up the steps and em- 
bracing her, he had nearly passed her by without a 
word until she had recalled him to his senses by 
holding out to him the lovely, brown-eyed girl baby 
which he so much adored. Now his wife allowed the 
long lashes to droop over her appealing blue eyes as 
they rested for a moment on the face of the sleeping 
infant who at that moment had twisted its little 
body restlessly. Again Mrs. McKee looked up to the 
face of her husband, who now was observing her 
closely. Their eyes met and held for some seconds, 
the woman's appealingly, the man's dreamily. Mrs. 
McKee's under lip perceptibly trembled as she noted 
the look on her husband's face. 

She then arose and walked to a crib wherein she 
placed the sleeping baby, tucking the soft, fluffy 
coverings around the plump little body. 

Walking back to the man, she placed both hands 
on his broad shoulders, looking wistfully up into his 
eyes. 

''Oh, Ray, what in the world has gotten into you 
tonight? You have acted so queerly ever since you 
came home; have I done something that I should not? 
Wasn't the dinner well cooked, or what in the world 
is it? If I don't cook to suit you, Ray, why — well, 
I'll engage another cook tomorrow. But Ray you 
know I love to do my own cooking and housework. 
I simply cannot tolerate the shiftlessness and sloven- 
liness of the ordinary working girl of today. 

*'Why — the last girl we had, grossly insulted me 
when I told her that I would rather she would wash 
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the skillet after frying fish. But no — she simply 
threw the skillet under the table with a crash and 
said that the food might as well all taste fishy as the 
people who ate it were both fishy mutts. I shouldn't 
have minded that insult, but after she had left I 
found that she had cut a long strip, about three 
inches wide, from my sealskin coat; and do you know, 
I saw her a few days afterward on the street and there 
was my sealskin sewed to the tops of her shoes. I 
could have screamed outright at the sight of her, but 
she sailed past me with nose and chin tilted in the air 
and at the same time flirted with a checked-suit, 
glass-fronted person calling himself a man. I could 
not help but compare him to you, Ray, and — " 

At this juncture Raymond McKee slid his strong 
right arm about the slender waist of his wife and 
lifted her bodily from the floor until their lips met 
and melted. 

"My little dailing,'' he breathed, ''I wouldn't ex- 
change you nor your cooking for all the women on 
earth. Your little efforts to please me mean more to 
me than all the things of this old earth ; no, dearest, I 
would rather have you and your sweet little ways 
than all the world put together. But there really is 
something on my mind and after you have cleaned 
up the table and washed the dishes, if you will come 
to the library I shall tell you what it is." He kissed 
her again then patted the little cheek. ''I must write 
a couple of letters and by that time you will be ready 
to join me; so hustle, dearie." At that he strode to 
the library while the little wife busied herself with 
the table and dishes, the while humming a little song 
and glancing ever and anon at the bundle nestled in 
the crib. A happy smile suffused her pretty face as 
the cheeks assumed a rosy hue, thus bringing out 
more vividly the golden hue of the fluffy hair. 
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CHAPTER II 

Flossie McKee noiselessly entered the library where 
sat her husband deeply engrossed with the problem 
which now filled and muddled his tired brain. 

She knew that Raymond was always the first one to 
reach the office in the morning and the last one to 
leave at night, which naturally caused her to harbor 
the little ill feelings toward his employer, her father. 
Her father — how could she think of him as such 
when she recalled the many little tricks which he had 
played on her husband and herself. 

Upon the death of her mother he had tried his 
utmost to gain possession of the legacy left to Flossie 
from hei grandfather. 

Mrs. Thornton, her mother, had been a patient 
and long-suffering woman, and Flossie could recall 
vividly the many unnecessary upbraidings adminis- 
tered by her father to the meek little woman. 

Now the little mother had been dead for some 
seven years, and in her stead there reigned a woman 
quite her opposite in stature and disposition for — 
well, Henry Thornton had married within a year 
after his wife's demise. 

When her father brought her step-mother home, 
Flossie had been grieved to the bottom of her heart, 
for she had loved her own little mother to devotion. 

The love between mother and daughter had been 
mutual, and many were the little troubles that each 
had taken to the other, to be threshed out and smoothed 
over. Then Flossie had met Raymond McKee at a 
little party given by one of her many girl friends. 
The introduction had grown from friendship to 
something deeper and from that to a deep reverential 
love on both sides. 
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Flossie Thornton loved the stalwart handsome 
manhood, the straightforwardness and the unmatch- 
able honesty of the young man, while Raymond 
McKee adored the unaffected simplicity of the little 
blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked girl. 

Later he had asked her to be his wife and with a 
little flutter of her heart she had thrown her arms 
about his neck and convulsively breathed the word in 
his ear which made him the happiest man alive. 

Young McKee had the next day gone to Mr. Thorn- 
ton telling that worthy of their love and asking his 
permission to their marriage. Henry Thornton dis- 
missed the young man with but few words. 

''Why, you young nobody,'* he roared. *'Your 
nerve beats anything I ever heard tell of; you haven't 
money enough to support yourself without assuming 
the responsibility of supporting another, and she a 
young girl who doesn't even know how to wash 
dishes. 

"Finish your study of law and if you make good, 
come to me two years from today and prove it to me, 
then I shall perhaps consider your case." Henry 
Thornton then marked the date in his diary and 
wrote at some length on the lines following: '*You 
see, young man, I am making a note of this conversa- 
tion in my little book here and should you make 
good within the prescribed two years, which I have 
no reason to think you will, I shall have a ready 
reference. Until then you will, under no conditions, 
have any conversation with my daughter, neither 
will you write her, or communicate with her other- 
wise. 

''Remember, young man, that what I have said 
shall be final — no alterations to my plans shall be 
asked for and none granted. I am a strict man but 
at the same time a man of my word and if at the 
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elapse of the two years mentioned you can show me 
one-third of the money which Flossie will have, I 
will again consider your request. You are to have 
ten thousand dollars and your degree of law. That's 
all." Henry Thornton at once turned to his desk 
and Raymond McKee had at the same time started 
for the door. 

'*Say," blurted Mr. Thornton, wheeling around in 
his chair. '^Remember young man, I didn't say I 
would give my consent to Flossie's marriage to you 
at that time — I merely said I would consider your 
case then, providing Flossie does not meet some other 
man who is more suited to her standing. I think I 
have one such in view at the present writing. Good 
day, sir." 

A vivid flush suffused the face of the younger man 
as Thornton again wheeled in his chair. 

''Time alone will tell," said the you;ng man as he 
closed the door with a bang. Young McKee had at 
once gone to the Thornton home and advised Flossie 
and her mother of the circumstances. 

The girl had rushed to his arms saying — "Then, 
that being the case, we will get married at once — this 
very hour." Mrs. Thornton protested weakly for a 
few moments, then told them to go ahead, with the 
result that within the hour the young couple were 
man and wife. 

Two hours later Henry Thornton arriving home 
was met at the door by his timid little wife and after 
much hesitation on her part was told what had 
happened. He at once flew in a rage, cursed and 
swore and threatened, but to no avail. "They're 
married, Henry, and it can't be helped now," pleaded 
the little woman. "Go in the parlor and give them 
the blessing they deserve." 

"Yes," returned the man, trembling in every limb 
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from suppressed anger, 'Til give them my blessing," 
and he rushed to the parlor with livid anger portrayed 
in every line of his strong face. Hot words and bitter 
denunciations followed in fevered rapidity, with the 
result that young McKee at last arose holding up his 
hand. 

"You have said quite enough, Mr. Thornton'* he 
said evenly. ''Any more insults directed at Mrs. 
Thornton or her daughter — now my wife — will be 
taken up by me as her natural and lawful protector. 
We are married and all the words in your vocabulary 
brought to bear cannot possibly alter matters.*' 

Thornton had stood a moment breathless, then the 
pent-up rage of his whole being broke loose anew. 
Young man, that being the case,** he roared, 
you will at once make preparations to remove for 
always from my sight the worthless ingrate whom you 
have chosen for a wife.** 

With no further words, Raymond McKee at once 
struck the man squarely on the point of the chin, 
and Henry Thornton found himself lying full length 
on the velvet rug, with little stars dancing before his 
eyes, 

The young couple at once left the house and en- 
gaged apartments in other quarters of the city. A 
year of blissful happiness ensued, during which 
Raymond McKee completed his course in law. Then 
came the little baby girl which the more cemented 
the love between them. 

Events followed one closely upon the other — 
reconciliation, reinstatement and at last a position in 
the office of Henry Thornton as confidential advisor 
by Raymond McKee. 

Then followed the death of Mrs. Thornton with the 
turning over of all the money due to her daughter 
Flossie. 
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Next followed the marriage of Thornton to Mrs. 
Hansen, a divorcee. 



CHAPTER HI 

As Flossie McKee stood for a moment studying the 
face of her husband, he turned in his chair and greeted 
her with a wan smile. 

*'Come here, sweetheart,'* he said softly. "Let me 
whisper in your sweet little ear all my weary troubles. 
You can then judge whether or not I have decided 
upon the proper course.'* 

The girl-wife went and sat upon the arm of his 
chair, only to be gently lifted by her husband to his 
knees. 

He kissed her repeatedly the while brushing away 
from her white forehead the stray persistent yellow 
curls. 

*Tloss,** he ventured, *'I am going West as soon as 
your father can procure a man to take my place. I 
told him so this afternoon and he knows that I mean 
what I say. I can locate in some thriving little city 
in the West and am sure we can at least make as much, 
if not more than I do here.'* 

Flossie McKee shivered involuntarily and snuggled 
more closely to her husband as she encircled his neck 
with one soft white arm. Raymond looked at her 
quizzically and noted the pure pale loveliness of his 
pearly treasure. Surely he had much to be thankful 
for. He could recall men of his set who would give 
all they possessed to have a little wife like his. He 
kissed her again and proceeded : 

*Tloss dear, your father has plunged heavily of 
late and if he continues I am fearful of the results. 
His wife — ^your stepmother — is not satisfied with 
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what he willingly provides for her, but must have 
more and more. She already has five servants 
besides her maid, and entertains lavishly while your 
father is grinding out his life to keep up appear- 
ances. 

'Trom the man I first met, full of life and vigor, he 
has become white headed and the fire which once 
shown in his steel gray eyes has become dull and life- 
less — all for the sake of a woman who cares no more 
for him than she does for the snap of one of her jeweled 
fingers." 

"Poor, poor papa," whispered Flossie. ''How I 
wish we might do something to help him." 

"That's just it. Floss," interposed young McKee. 
"He has gone to such lengths to appease the lustful 
love of show for his wife, that he has involved himself 
to some extent and has asked me to induce you to 
invest your money in his undertakings. 

"I informed him politely that your money was 
your own and that the thirty thousand dollars left 
to you would be kept in trust for our child, so far as 
I was concerned. I told him that it would be gross 
foolishness for anyone to place money at his disposal 
so long as he catered to the whims of his society- 
loving wife. He has a good business, dear, but the 
revenue derived from that business is not enough to 
furnish touring cars, town cars and electrics for your 
step-mother. 

"Of course, it's none of my business, but when the 
shock comes I would prefer to be elsewhere. I have 
advised him but he seems to treat my advice of late 
as a joke. But listen, girlie, if your father should 
fail, that woman would not live with him twenty-four 
hours. Besides, I have seen and heard things of late 
which convinces me that she is taking a part of the 
money which your father allows her to draw at will 
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from his bank, to supply a cetrain well-dressed 
gambler in the city with ready cash." 

"Oh, Ray, please do not say such things unless 
you know," pleaded the girl-wife. "That would drive 
papa mad if he even thought his wife guilty of such 
an act." 

"Neverthelsss, I have informed him of the talk 
going on among the more or less observing men of his 
acquaintance, and if the hint doesn't suffice to put 
him on his guard, why it surely isn't my fault. 
Besides I know of at least one other man who men- 
tioned the fact to him. 

"He laughed it off in a casual way but I noted that 
afterwards he had an urgent call to leave the office. 
It's too bad. Floss, for a man of his keen business 
sense to be foundered and driven to dry dock by a 
woman like your step-mother. 

"However, I am going to quit the office as I said 
before, and as soon as he gets a good man in my 
stead I shall at once go to a small city among the 
silver mines of Montana. 

"I have for some time been looking for a suitable 
location in the West and as near as I can find out 
from inquiry and procurable data, I have at Icist 
decided upon what I consider an ideal location. We 
can at least try and can no more than fail. I have 
saved up a little better than five thousand dollars 
and, with that, hope to build up and establish an 
enviable business in Montana. 

"The time is ripe. Floss, and opportunities are 
many in the West just now. Tell me, Flossie dear, 
that you think I am taking the right step. With 
your help and co-operation I am bound to win. We 
can keep tabs on your father, and should he at any 
time need a lift in a financial way, why, we can provide 
some way to get the cash to him." 
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Mrs. McKee looked longingly at the handsome 
man whose neck her arm encircled. ''Whatever you 
say, Ray, means everything — absolutely everything 
to me," she breathed. 

"I know that a man so noble and strong as yourself 
can do nothing but win in any undertaking. I am 
with you, heart, soul and body, and if we should fail, 
dear, we will fail together just as we shall succeed 
together. The Lord bless you, dearest, and help 
you to decide wisely is my only prayer.'* 

Raymond McKee again embraced his wife, then 
helped her to regain her feet. 

"I am glad, dearie,'' he said simply, "that you co- 
incide with my wishes —  but, shoot — I might have 
known you would, for you never opposed me in any 
way as yet." 

Arm in arm they slowly advanced to the crib and 
there beheld two dark eyes looking quizzically from 
one to the other. 

"Isn't she sweet, Ray," breathed Mrs. McKee. 



CHAPTER IV 

For many days the more observing inhabitants of 
the thriving little city of Valley, Montana, had 
noticed in "The Daily Eagle" (the authentic news- 
paper) a card which more or less attracted their 
attention and comments. It read: 

"I wish to announce to the inhabitants of Valley 
that I will open a suite of offices in the First National 
Bank building for the purpose of establishing a 
practice of law in the County of Albion. I shall 
practice in all courts and strive to extend justice to 
one and all who may see fit to engage my services. 
My doors will at all times be open to the oppressed, 
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and courtesy will be extended to all. Conveyancing 
and all legal work disposed of with neatness and 
dispatch. 

'*I solicit a portion of your patronage. 

RAYMOND R. McKEE, 

Attorney-at-law.'' 

It is needless to state that the announcement 
caused some little stir among the legal talent of Albion 
County and was the theme for discussion at many 
gatherings of the more favored attorneys. As a 
matter of fact, the most favored lawyers as well as 
the favored few of any class of people, does not always 
include the more intelligent. 

Valley, Montana, as a whole, was no exception to 
the rule and while there were many talented and 
respected men and women among the illiterate whole, 
the favored few were given the preference, no matter 
how many graft deals they had promoted. Included 
in this bunch of grafters were several attorneys who 
at all times pulled together. No matter if they 
should happen to represent opposite sides in a case, 
they would gather at night within the secluded walls 
of their private "Club'* and discuss the events of the 
day. Many were the elaborate schemes hatched 
and perfected in this same private "Club*' to swing 
any certain case the way most suited to the parties 
concerned — principally the lawyers handling both 
sides of the case. Among the more prominent law 
firms represented in this class of work was that of 
Barnard and Rice, who maintained a beautiful suite 
of offices in the same Bank building wherein were to 
be located those of Raymond McKee. Barnard 
and Rice played the game for all there was in it, and 
while one of the partners attended a meeting at the 
*'Club*' the other remained in the offices to transact 
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the legal business which might come their way. The 
circuit judge was not immune from the **Bunch**, as 
they laughingly called themselves, and many were 
the large fees which were slipped to him after he had 
made a decision in some important case thereby 
transferring many thousands of dollars to the pockets 
of the lawyers most interested. Judge Steven 
Bancroft had served three years on the bench in the 
counties of Albion and Branch and thus far had 
proven himself to be what the voting public wished 
him to be. 

He at all times maintained his dignity and presence 
of mind. No matter whom he met he was always 
pleasant and agreeable. "Why, good afternoon, 
Mr. er-r — ^well, now, isn't it queer that I cannot recall 
your name just now,'* he would declare in his deep 
bass voice, when happening to meet some man on the 
street while taking his daily walk. *'Ah, yes — I now 
recall your name,*' he would continue blandly, "Tm 
hardly ever mistaken in a face once I have seen it, 
but will admit that the names belonging to the face do 
sometimes get lost from my mind. 

*'But, my dear sir, do you wonder that they do 
when you consider the large number of people whom 
I meet during the year? Do you think it strange 
that I at times get mixed?** He would shake the 
man*s hand cordially and perhaps enquire, ''how are 
the wife and family?** 

He was, in fact, what most people would term a 
nice, agreeable man, and worthy of the high position 
in which they saw fit to place him. 

But to an observing student of human nature. 
Judge Bancroft was in the same class with the larger 
majority of dispensers of justice. 

He was especially susceptible to any young woman 
with a pretty face who might be so unfortunate as to 
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appear before him. Hence it was not the nature of 
the case which caused him to arrive at a decision. 
Quite the opposite — if the young lady in question 
happened to be a forger, blackmailer or even murderer, 
her face and appearance decided the case insofar as 
Judge Bancroft was concerned. His point was to 
sustain any objections offered by the young lady's 
attorney, and in his charge to the jury — the twelve 
men good and true, who in their turn are supposed 
to arrive at a verdict. 

As a rule, these same good and true twelve men 
would hear a case through from beginning to end, 
but after reaching the jury room could remember 
none of the evidence excepting the pretty face and 
appearance, and the judge's charge to the jury. 

*'I can get any man on a jury that I wish,*' re- 
marked Mr. Barnard to his partner, "so long as he 
is brainless but still has the nerve to appear as though 
he possessed gray matter. Why, Rice, the jurist of 
the bench today does not want an intelligent man 
on a jury and the supervisors have gotten to know it, 
too. When they hand in their list of prospective 
jurors to be drawn from the public, they strive to 
select such names as they consider the least qualified 
to act as jurors. 

''Their selections are willingly commented upon by 
the judge and as a rule the supervisor is patted upon 
the shoulder and congratulated; provided he did not 
choose a man who was known to possess an ordinary 
amount of intelligence.'* 

*'0h, now, Mr. Barnard," corrected Mr. Rice with 
a wink, "you know Judge Bancroft isn't that way, 
as well as I do. You know, too, that he wouldn't 
give a false decision nor take money not belonging to 
him any sooner that you or I would. But look here, 
Barnard — do you realize that this is Saturday, and 
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Monday is the day on which our friend and co-laborer 
in the cause of justice, Mr. Raymond McKee, is to 
make his appearance? We must make it a point to 
be the first ones to call upon him when he gets lo- 
cated. We can then size him up, and feel of him, as 
it were and make our deductions accordingly. If he 
proves to be a good mixer and all, we will support him, 
and vice versa. Do you get me?" 

"Sure, I get you,'* returned Mr. William Barnard 
as he leaned back from the desk, yawningly, stretch- 
ing his long legs and arms. ''Get you is right! and if 
he doesn't come up to standard, well — all we we can 
do, properly speaking, is to — well — get him.'' 



CHAPTER V 

So far, the advent of Raymond McKee at Valley, 
Montana, had been in a degree uneventful. He had 
now been established in his new offices going on the 
second week. Many brother attorneys had called 
upon him, and extended him the hand of fellowship. 
Among them were the heads of the law firm of Barnard 
and Rice. They had been the first to send in their 
cards and upon being admitted to the private office 
had in turn greeted Mr. McKee cordially only 
prolonging their visit long enough to wish him the 
success which from his appearance he naturally de- 
served. 

''Your success is assured'' quoth the wily Barnard, 
blandly, while holding the others' hand. "We need 
young men in our courts, but they should be pos- 
sessed of extraordinarily strong wills to keep them 
from the many temptations and pitfalls. 

"Run in and see us often, Mr. McKee, and if busi- 
ness should get dull, perhaps we may be enabled to 
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put you 'hep' to some one needing your serv 
Our doors are always open to deserving young 
who, in our opinions, are worthy of the name." 

With this last speech, Mr. William Barnard 
bowed himself out and slowly walked to his 
office while young McKee had thoughtfully alh 
his eyes to follow the retreating figure. 

During his brief stay, Raymond McKee was i 
than encouraged. Several clients had called i 
htm for consultation and other legal business. 

Raymond McKee's venture so far was a sue 
He deemed it proper to spell the word with a ca 
"S". Perhaps fortune had at last claimed hii 
one of her chosen few. And he was happy. 

This last sentence merits a paragraph of its 
For (as any newly made success will tell you) Foi 
seldom tosses true happiness, along with her i 
gifts, into the Luck-Cup of the beginner. 

TfX) often, Fortune arrives with a "stay of sent* 
after the executioner has completed his work 
declared Happiness as quite dead. 

Yes, young McKee was fortunate beyond mei 
and fortune and success promised to remain ha 
hand, at his side throughout the calm future. H 
happy, and he was reverently grateful for his h 
nt-«s. Today it had been a rather slow day a 
ofTice. Voung McKee lounged in his inner offic 
the dorif of which was printed in gold script th 
word, "Private". He had just finished readi 
letter fnim his wife. "Dear little Flossie," he 
mured, "how I wish she were here now. H 
would Iwe her and little Helen." He kissec 
l»a<:k of the envelope where his wife had placed i 
rnfts, knowing that she had kissed the same 
How he would work for them — give up his lif 
were demanded. Looking at his watch he notec 
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he still had an hour before lunch-time and he would 
improve that time by writing to his wife and baby. 
As he reached for writing material with which to 
carry out his intentions, the new office boy sidled in, 
awkwardly holding out a card. It was an engraved 
card and brought with it a delicate scent of lavender. 
At sight of it, McKee smiled blandly. For it bore the 
legend **Hon. Steven Bancroft.'' 

As the boy left to usher in the caller, young McKee 
smiled again. It seemed mildly funny that Judge 
Bancroft should send in his card. ''As a rule, a 
judge considers himself at home in any attorney's 
office," mumbled young McKee. 

Then he recalled that the office boy was new and 
over-zeal might have led him to demand a card from 
the visitor. 

He broke off in his musings and arose to extend his 
hand to the judge as that important personage strode 
into the room. 

"Good morning, Judge Bancroft; will you not be 
seated? This is indeed a happy surprise." Young 
McKee shoved forward a large leathern chair which 
the older man all but filled with his bulk. 

"This may be an unprecedented liberty which I 
am taking, my dear Mr. McKee," quoth the judge 
in even tones, "but from the very first time that I 
laid eyes upon you I said to myself 'now there is a com- 
ing young man — a man who in a very few years it 
will be a pleasure for anyone to know.' But, my 
dear boy, you must not allow my straightforward 
remarks to in any way put hobbles upon your assured 
success, for in time, my boy, those hobbles might 
perhaps prove a hinderance to your advancement." 

Judge Bancroft chuckled, removed his gloves and 
rubbed his large palms together lovingly and in so 
doing exposed to the view of the young lawyer the 
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large diamond which glittered upon the third finger 
of his left hand. Raymond McKee was at a loss to 
know the reason for this visit and had all he could 
do to conceal his anxiety. The Judge looked around 
the room, observing every detail of its simple but 
luxurious appointments. 

From the furnishings his eyes went to the handsome 
velvet rug and from there to the rows of law books 
covering the shelves of the massive bookcase. 

"You are to be praised, Mr. McKee, for your 
excellent taste in arranging your office,'* breathed 
his Honor, still rubbing his palms. *'It does one*s 
heart good to go into a suite of offices and find them 
perfectly appointed.'* 

'*The credit does not belong to me. Judge Bancroft,** 
returned young McKee, smilingly. "In fact, all I 
did was to step into my offices just as you now see 
them. Of course, I ordered the furnishings sent on 
ahead, but Mr. Parsons, the cashier in the Bank 
engaged a man and his wife to do the settling for me. 

"They are poor, but they appear like honest, hard- 
working people.** 

"Well, you were fortunate, my boy, for one seldom 
meets a couple who embrace the first adjective 
which you use and still retain the last one. Who 
could they possibly have been?'* 

The bland, sociable expression left the face of the 
young attorney and the mouth assumed a more 
sinister line. 

"The people of whom I speak are a Mr. and Mrs. 
David Park,** said young McKee evenly. 

"Oh-0-,** returned the Judge, "so they are the 
highly respected people of whom you have formed 
such a good opinion. Do you happen to know, my 
boy, that at present Mr. Park is out of jail only through 
the clemency of Cashier Parsons? He went on Mr. 
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Park's bond for five hundred dollars. Why, the man 
is up for forgery and his case will come on next week." 
The face of Judge Bancroft assumed a quizzical 
expression. 

"Yes,** returned Raymond McKee, ''I know Mr. 
Park's case is called for next Wednesday, and he has 
retained me as his counsel.** 

"Well, well,** mumbled the older man, "Do you 
entertain any thought that you will be enabled to 
clear the man of the charge? Tm afraid it is a bad 
case.** 

"Yes — I know the case looks bad when viewed 
from a partial standpoint. I have heard much con- 
cerning your decisions, your honor, but it seems queer 
to me that one of the most learned judges, as well as 
one of the most feared on the bench cannot see two 
sides of a case. It really seems queer to me.** 

"I know, my boy,'* returned the judge in some 
heat, "but I haven*t it in me to take sides with a 
man whom I have every reason to be a-a-bad man.** 

"I am aware of that, your honor,** said Raymond 
McKee, also heatedly, "but you have the heart to be 
strict with the poor, unfortunate creatures who are 
brought before you; men and women who never had 
half a chance.** 

Judge Bancroft stiffened. "I do not think I exceed 
my duty, young man. I noticed you remarked a 
few moments ago that I was one of the most feared 
men on the bench. What did you mean?'* 

"Just exactly what I said,*' returned young McKee, 
rising to his feet. "Judge, I have too high a regard 
for yoir to mince words. I am positive that you 
have a heart in your body, and not a piece of ice that 
the fires of Hell could not melt, as some people 
believe. It struck me some days ago that in the 
three previous cases it was 'your charge to the jury 
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which convicted the prisoners. But I make no com- 
ments as to that. I determined to wait and see how 
you would act in the next case brought before you 
before saying anything. The way you have con- 
ducted this last case proves conclusively that when 
you preside a man has as much chance as a cat run 
over by a steam-roller." 

''How about the jury?" returned the jurist in even 
tones. 

A look of disgust distorted the young man's face. 
*'The jury?" he panted, ''the juries aren't worth a red 
cent, and both you and I know it. But they are 
custom and we are obliged to tolerate them. Half of 
them don't listen to the evidence, and the other half 
don't understand it. When you begin to charge 
them they sit up and take notice. What you say 
goes in this district. Every jury for eighteen months 
has brought in the verdict you wanted, although I 
will admit that I cannot foresee your motives and — " 

"Tut, tut, my boy, you know a jury is made up of 
twelve men good — " 

"The devil," roared young McKee. "Don't try to 
tell me about twelve men good and true. Why 
don't you take their brains into consideration? Who 
sits on the average jury? Every man with any 
intelUgencey lies to get out of jury service. What's 
the result? You get men out of work, who think of 
nothing but the three dollars a day fee. Each of 
them, as a rule, has a respectable wife, also devoid of 
brains. The wives themselves barely smell of re- 
spectability. Inwardly, they may sympathize with 
a girl who has been led astray, but for appearances 
they loudly condemn such a person. Why, half the 
convictions in this country are determined by the 
attitude which the juryman thinks his wife takes 
toward the case." 
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Until now Judge Bancroft had remained seated, 
but he rose hurriedly to his feet. His voice trembled. 

*'Young man, you are young or you would know 
better than to talk such nonsense." He slowly drew 
on his gloves. 

**What about that Cabby girl?*' ventured young 
McKee. *'I admit she might have been a bad egg; 
but you didn't have any evidence against her. Nine 
men — no, ten men on that jury were married men — 
you saw to that — and although I didn't know them, 
ril bet those ten wives were in court every day. 
When M alloy testified he had taken her to Chicago 
and stayed with her a week there was a roar from the 
visitors' gallery." 

Judge Bancroft assumed a calm outward appear- 
ance. *'The jury was a very able one, and found her 
guilty," he coolly remarked. 

The young lawyer walked to his desk and turned. 
*'Yes," he said, *'after you practically told them she 
was guilty." 

The jurist strode slowly toward the door. '*So 
you think I am a partial judge, do you?" he observed, 
clinching his teeth. 

''I do," returned young McKee, "But I hope I 
haven't offended your honor; I felt I must speak. 
I must admit that you are merciless to some people. 
Nearly every prisoner brought before you shrinks 
with terror. What are they, after all? They are a 
part of us which goes to make up a great whole. 
They possess hearts and suppose lawyers and judges 
to possess them also, until they happen to be brought 
into open court." 

By this time Judge Steven Bancroft had reached 
the outer office. He turned rather savagely upon the 
younger man. 

*'I had hoped my visit to you might prove more 
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agreeable than it has, but since you harbor such a 
feeling toward me, I can see no other way than to 
declare war to the last between us. Good day, sir.*' 
He was gone, and Raymond McKee, with a de- 
termined look upon his young face, returned to his 
inner office and wrote to his wife. 



CHAPTER VI 

Circuit court of the County of Albion was in session. 
A reporter representing each of the '* Dailies" pub- 
lished in Valley was seated at the long table back of 
the official court stenographer. Attorneys could be 
seen bustling about on various errands. 

The auditorium of the court room was filled to 
overflowing with curious men and women. Within 
the enclosure surrounding the bench were seated the 
usual court officials and bailiffs. At a square table 
were seated two middle-aged people, a man and a 
woman. Presently they were joined by a young man 
who carried several books and many official-looking 
papers under either arm. 

He spoke an encouraging word to the woman, then 
turned to the man with a smile. Every eye in the 
court room was upon the handsome young man who 
had taken his seat between Mr. and Mrs. David Park. 
At this juncture, a door at the rear of the raised 
platform opened, and the Hon. Steven Bancroft 
entered and at once seated himself behind his desk. 
A murmur swept around the room, but was at once 
checked by the mallet of the court crier. The case 
of David Park versus the People of Albion County 
was at once called and the work of selecting the jury 
was begun. It proved to be a tedious task consuming 
two whole days. The defendant in the witness box 
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and the jury at last agreed upon by the opposing 
attorneys, the spectators sitting breathlessly awaiting 
the chance to find out the mode of defense was all a 
study. Raymond McKee arose to his feet, and his 
large brown eyes met the steel gray, questioning ones 
of Judge Bancroft. 

**If your honor please," began the young attorney, 
''I would like to beg the forgiveness of the court for 
consuming so much time in the selection of a jury, 
but, as nearly every one within sound of my voice is 
aware that I am almost a total stranger in your 
midst, I shall at the same time try to prove to the 
court, and to these twelve men who have sworn to 
give their decisions according to the evidence sub- 
mitted, that my client, Mr. David Park, is not guilty 
of the charge placed against him. To begin with, the 
very action of Mr. Parsons, the cashier of the bank 
whose officials were the instigators of the charges 
brought against the respondent and my client, has 
proven, in a way, that he does not think Mr. Park 
guilty of the charge placed against him, by going on 
the bonds which have allowed my client to earn an 
honest living during the weeks preceding this trial. 
Being a total stranger in your midst, I have taken an 
extra amount of precaution and have looked fully 
into this case. In other words, I have taken it upon 
myself to look up the record of Mr. Park ifor the last 
forty years, and find the result is far better than my 
fondest hopes. 

*'If the court please, I will now devote a little time 
in asking a few questions of the defendant." 

Raymond McKee devoted more than a little time 
in questioning David Park with the result that at the 
conclusion of his interrogations, the jury as well as 
the judge and all unprejudiced spectators were con- 
vinced of the innocence of the respondent. The 
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prosecution tried in vain to break down the bulwark 
of innocence. 

At the conclusion of the trial, and after David 
Park had been pronounced, '*Not guilty" and dis- 
charged by the judge, there was a little flurry in the 
court room as a portly built man of about sixty years 
pressed his way through the crowd (which was dis- 
cussing the unique way in which young McKee had 
handled the case) and approached the smiling-faced 
young lawyer. Extending his right hand, he smiled 
broadly, a merry twinkle in the deep-set black eyes. 

*'Mr. McKee, allow me to congratulate you upon 
your clever handling of a puzzling case. The bets 
at the beginning of the trial would have been ten to 
one against you. You certainly handled the case 
with a vim which took the breath from most of these 
Westerners." 

Noting the quizzical look on the younger man's 
face, the other concluded with a drawl, "Perhaps 
you are wondering to whom you are indebted for all 
this undue enthusiasm. My name is McClanskey — 
Arthur McClanskey, but am better known as 
'Grouchy Art* from — " 

*'0h, yes," interrupted young McKee. *This is 
truly an unmerited pleasure — yes, I have heard 
and read much of the great criminal lawyer — 
Arthur McClanskey from Omaha." 

Raymond McKee scrutinized the great lawyer 
from the heavy head of grayish-black hair to the 
shaggy brows, the hooked, prominent nose, the square 
protruding jaw, the broad shoulders and the well 
dressed perfect physique of the man before him. 

''Surely it is a pleasure, Mr. McClanskey," con- 
tinued young McKee. **I wish you might find time 
to call at my offices before you leave the city. Will 
you stop over for many days?" 
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"A question which is rather hard for me to answer 
just at present, young man,*' returned the other. 
* 'However, if you might find time to take dinner with 
me this evening at my hotel, we could, afterwards, 
walk over and take a peep at your rooms. What say 
you?** 

"Thanks for the invitation, but as you are a 
visitor to the city, I would suggest that you dine 
with me, after which we will take in the sights among 
which are included my offices. We will dine at seven 
sharp, and I will call for you at your hotel at six- 
thirty. My wife and baby girl will arrive at nine- 
twenty tomorrow morning, so if I should appear 
unduly agitated, you may attribute it to that, only — 
I mean that it isn*t because I am in any way elated 
over my success today, for — well, I knew the man 
was innocent.** 

''Very well, my boy, I will await your coming at 
my hotel. Think, however, that first I shall take a 
little nap, as I was up the most of last night. So 
long, until six-thirty.** 

Donning the broad-brimmed fedora, Mr. McClan- 
skey, masterful criminal lawyer, strode heavily from 
the room, while young McKee turned his attention 
to the arranging of books and papers which lay 
strewn over the table, at which still sat Mr. and Mrs. 
Park, conversing happily together. 

At six-thirty that evening, Raymond McKee walked 
up the broad steps and entered the lobby of the one 
exclusive hotel of which Valley boasted. Hardly 
had he entered ere he was met by Arthur McClanskey 
who had noted his entrance. 

"If you don*t mind, my young friend, we will at 
once seek out the place where we are to dine,** jovially 
remarked McClanskey, taking young McKee by the 
arm. "I am famished, and hope that you have 
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taken the precaution to order an extra amount of well- 
cooked victuals for your guest." 

''Never fear," returned the younger man, ''I am 
sure that you will be enabled to pacify your craving, 
for I have, by mere accident, discovered what I 
consider the very best eating place in this little city. 
The restaurant is extra well appointed and to me 
really seems a trifle out of place in a secluded Western 
town. However, I have reserved a table' which is so 
mechanically arranged as to make it wholly obscure 
to the casual observer. Here we are now," as they 
drew up in front of a pretty little restaurant nestling 
between two large brick business blocks. ''I find the 
meals here extra well cooked, and the service is ab- 
solutely unexcelled; besides we can converse without 
fear of being interrupted." 

At a nod from Raymond McKee the head waiter 
at once conducted the two men to their waiting table. 

'Well, well," exclaimed the older man, "this is 
indeed what I would call right. It has never been my 
pleasure to see this beaten outside the real large cities." 

Each man ordered liberally and soon had placed 
before them one of the well-cooked meals of which the 
caf6 boasted. 



CHAPTER Vn 

The meal finished, the two men drank their coffee 
and lighted their cigars. 

During the whole meal, young McKee had been 
conscious of the close scrutiny which he had been 
undergoing by the older man and aside from the 
usual remarks the meal had thus far been consumed 
in silence. Arthur McClanskey took a sip of coffee, 
flecked the ash from his cigar and smiled broadly. 
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**I am convinced, Mr. McKee," he said slowly in 
his deep tones, ''that I could have looked this country 
over many times without finding a man more suited 
to my purpose. When I heard your plea for that 
poor man, for whom you gained freedom, I at once 
said to myself, 'here is just the man I have been in 
search of.' You see, I am coming right to the point,'* 
he added, as he noted the questioning look on the 
other's face. 

"To be brief," he continued, assuming a more 
earnest tone, "I am looking for a location and for a 
partner and-^" 

"I cannot, for my life, think why you should be 
looking for a location," interrupted young McKee. 
"It appears to me that you could locate in any of the 
larger cities and get more clients than it would be 
possible for you to accommodate. You can name 
your own price and still the people would flock to 
your offices. Why, Mr. McClanskey, you are known 
and feared from one end of the States to — " 

"Never mind, my boy, how well I am known. That 
isn't the point. It isn't a case of more money with 
me, for I don't want more, but if you will bear with 
me a few moments, it will suffice for me to acquaint 
you with the full details of my wishes." 

His deep voice carried conviction and the younger 
man simply uttered the two words: 

"Very well." 

"You may, or may not, be pleased to learn," 
McClansky continued, "that I am alone in the 
world, that is, practically so, and can begin in a mute 
way to feel my years. I am sixty- two years old, you 
see, and am naturally not so ambitious to gain fame 
and fortune as I was when at your age. However, I 
have other interests which I shall soon make you 
familiar with." 
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He drew on his cigar and allowed the smoke to curl 
lazily from the large, firm mouth. 

"My interests/' he at last said, "have come to the 
point where they are practically centered in one 
direction. Mind you, I said practically. I am not 
the type of man who can see but one object ahead 
and no other. My wife died some twenty years ago, 
which was my first great sorrow, for as much as we 
both desired it, we were never blessed with a child. 
Next, my only living brother was killed in a wreck, 
and left a widow and one little son. The widow 
survived him only a year, which left to my care the 
son. Henry (that was my brother's name) was par- 
tially successful in a way and made money hand over 
fist. But, poor fellow, he was a trifle inclined to be 
what I would term 'sporty'; he would no more con- 
sumate a big deal, which would net him thousands, 
before he would invite the whole neighborhood to a 
*big eats' as he would laughingly express it." 

Here a tear glistened in the deep set eye, which was 
quickly brushed away, apparently unnoticed by the* 
younger man. 

"To make a long story short," he continued, with a 
slight tremble of the deep voice, "without exception, 
before the 'big eats' were consumed, Henry would 
get dead drunk. Then would follow days, sometimes 
weeks, during which my brother would never draw a 
sober breath. How it used to grieve me, no one can 
ever know. 

"After the death of his wife, I 'found myself the 
sole guardian of their only child, which, I will admit, 
at first caused me to have a queer sensation. The 
child was brought to my home and I procured the 
services of a nurse. For a year or two the child was 
of no particular interest in my eyes, for I had other 
matters which I considered of more moment — 
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namely — the gaining of wealth and a great name 
for myself. But, one day, upon returning from court, 
after having won a Nation-wide-talked-of case, I for 
the first time noted the exceptional brightness of the 
child left to my care. I became interested in him in 
spite of myself and found myself indulging his every 
little whim. Many parents of children cautioned me 
but I paid them no heed. Well, I sent him through 
high school, after which I sent him to college to study 
law. The first year of his college life was uneventful, 
but the next year was different and I began to receive 
requests for more money and bills for divers articles 
which had been charged to him and remained unpaid. 
I began to fear for the boy, thinking that perhaps he 
might have inherited some of the traits of his father. 
After that term, I took it upon myself to admonish 
the boy, with the result that he promised that none 
of his depredations would be repeated. Mr. McKee, 
that gave me some courage, and I took a new lease 
of life. 

''His remaining years in college were spent in study 
with the result that he has completed the course and 
has returned home, a far brighter man than I could 
have hoped for. 

*'He is a handsome, manly young fellow, and I am 
truly proud of him." 

Arthur McClanskey again lighted the cigar which 
had long since gone out, and again puffed several 
times thoughtfully. Clearing his throat, he con- 
tinued : 

'That is just the reason why I am here now, Mr. 
McKee. I have been looking for weeks for just 
such a man as yourself. Will you bring your family 
and come to Omaha and cast your lot with my 
nephew and myself? I shall remain the senior member, 
while yourself and Herbert (that's his name) could 
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be my partners and share alike in the profits. Hope 
I have made myself clear, Mr. McKee, and I know 
you will like Herbert as he is bound to take to you. 
What say you, my boy?" 

Raymond McKee sat for some time beating a 
tattoo on the table. 

"Mr. McClanskey,** he at last said slowly, 'Vords 
fail me when I attempt to bring myself to the point 
where I should say what I really feel. Your proposi- 
tion is so flattering that it takes me off my balance. 
So flattering, indeed, that I am tempted to accept 
your proposition without parley of words, but here is 
the point wherein my views differ from yours. My 
chances of making good seem to be assured where I 
now find myself located, and besides I think I also 
see a chance for bettering the moral standards of 
some lawyers here (as well as some other officials). 
However, be that as it may, and at the same time 
giving you to understand that I appreciate fully the 
esteem in which you so flatteringly hold me, do you 
not think it better for me to remain here for the time 
being at least?" 

''Such delivery and knowledge," said the other, 
"as you possess, my boy, does not belong to a small 
city like Valley, but to the world. But, if as you say, 
you feel that this is the chosen spot from which to 
make your start, why, I am not the one to induce 
you to change your mind. To make it even better, 
if agreeable to you, Herbert and I could come here 
and form a partnership. 

"I could still attend to the bulk of my practice at 
Omaha with your assistance and Herbert's. I tell 
you, Mr. McKee, I am anxious for my nephew to 
become associated with you. It will complete his 
education and at the same time place him in good 
company and surroundings. 
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''But say the word, and I shall complete details 
which will make the firm of McClanskey, McKee and 
McClanskey the most talked of law firm in the 
United States. Come, my lad, speak up — is it a 
bargain?" 

Young McKee took but a moment to consider, then 
arose and walked around to the older man. 

*'Vm giving you my hand, McClanskey, and am 
knowing when I do so that we are sealing a bargain 
which will fulfill your prophesy." 

Arthur McClanskey gripped the hand held out to 
him and slowly and proudly muttered, ''McClanskey, 
McKee and McClanskey, long may the name live." 



CHAPTER VIII 

Raymond McKee paced restlessly back and forth 
on the wide platform which flanked the depot on 
either side. He chewed the end of the large Havana 
which protruded from between his lips. At last, re- 
moving the cigar he noted with a grunt that the weed 
had not as yet been lighted, although half consumed. 
Biting off another fragment of the wrapper, he spat 
it out and nervously searched in his vest pocket for a 
match. Finding none he threw the remaining portion 
of the cigar in the gutter and resumed his pace un- 
mindful of the sly glances bestowed upon him by a 
bevy of pretty girls. 

"Isn't he swell," remarked one of the young ladies. 

"Well, I guess he is," returned another. "He is 
that young lawyer who defended that poor Mr. Park 
and I shall make it a point to have Uncle Will Barnard 
introduce me at the first opportunity; You need not 
laugh, girls, for you may be sorry for it after you see 
him escorting me to the theatre or out to dinner." 
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Young, middle-aged and older people, both women 
and men, all seemed of the same opinion as they 
watched young McKee and noted the bored, pre- 
occupied expression on the handsome face. He 
seemed absolutely oblivious to the attention which 
he drew and which had a more potent effect upon the 
watchers. A locomotive whistle sounded and the 
young lawyer stood, rooted to the spot, a yearning 
smile flitting over his face. Another minute and the 
train had pulled up to the station. At once there 
was a rush in every direction and he was jostled on all 
sides, but he paid no heed to the confusion, for he had 
caught a momentary glimpse of a blue-eyed, golden 
haired young woman as she passed a window inside 
the coach. 

Another moment and he rushed madly forward, 
grasping in his strong arm the form of his wife. 

''Well, Floss," he exclaimed passionately, "are 
you really and truly here at last? I thought the 
train never would get here.'* 

At that moment a porter brought forward their 
baby. Raymond McKee loosed his hold on his wife 
and devoured the little dimpled face upturned to him 
with mannish kisses. 

"How sweet she is. Floss," he murmured, "and 
just see — she really knows me — don't you, Helen?" 

Flossie McKee for the first time noted the many 
smiling faces about and heard a woman remark to 
her husband : 

"Whew, that's his wife and kid all right; ain't it 
the limit how he loves them? You better take an 
example, old man, and see how it would seem to pull 
off a stunt like that yourself." 

Mrs. McKee tugged violently at her husband's coat 
sleeve. 

"Why, Ray, don't be so foolish; can you not see 
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that you are barring the approach to the train, let 
alone all the attention you are drawing?*' 

"Bet the guy*s doin* all that jest fur a four-flush 
stunt," ventured a decrepit looking man with a 
black and blue eye. 

"Aw, cut it out,** admonished another of his type. 
"Don*t be so damned quick to judge decent peepul. 
That guy is as right as a golden guinea er Tm no live 
critter.*' 

Young McKee looked about in a dazed fashion, then 
turned to the thick-lipped party in uniform. 

"Here, porter, I beg your pardon for detaining 
you,** as he handed him a liberal tip. 

"Now, Floss, for the car. I engaged an open car, 
for as yet there are no closed ones in the city.** 

Raymond McKee had rented a nice little bungalow, 
surrounded by beautiful shade trees, lilacs, syringas 
and rose bushes. David Park and his comely wife 
had installed the furniture and other belongings 
which had been shipped on ahead of his wife and 
baby. 

As the touring car sped up to the curb and came to 
a standstill, Flossie McKee uttered an exclamation of 
glad surprise. 

"Oh, Ray, this is just too lovely for words! Isn*t 
it handsome with all the spelndid shade and pretty 
l^wns? Truly it will be love in a cottage, and little 
Helen will so enjoy being out in that green grass.** 

She clapped her hands like a school girl as her 
husband lifted the baby from the car, then assisted 
her to the curb. They strolled side by side up the 
gravel, flower-edged walk, he with little Helen on his 
right arm and the other encircling the slim girlish 
figure by his side. They were met at the front door 
by Mr. and Mrs. Park. The latter at once took 
Flossie by the arm. 
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"Come, dearie,** she said caressingly, "I will show 
you your rooms. Why, you must be completely 
tired out. You had better take off your things and 
lie down for a spell," this last as the good woman 
noted the tired expression of the pretty, flushed face. 

"I will at once make the tea — do you prefer it 
iced or hot? You poor little dear, it's a shame you 
had to make that long trip alone." 

The good woman assisted Mrs. McKee in laying 
off her outer garments and bustled for the door. 

'*Lie right down, dearie, and Til hustle the lunch; 
I won't be over half an hour." She opened the door, 
then turned. *'Shall I send Mr. McKee up?" she 
ventured. 

A deeper flush suffused the pretty little face as 
Flossie McKee loosed her long wavy hair and allowed 
it to fall in a mass over her small but shapely shoulders. 

''If he cares to — why, tell him to come and bring 
little Helen," she said simply. 

Alone, Mrs. McKee surveyed the room in which she 
now found herself. It was newly decorated, with an 
indistinct creamy white ceiling, a silver striped orange- 
yellow side wall, and a deep border of large silver and 
yellow chrysanthemums with foliage. The massive 
bed was of white enamel trimmed with burnished 
brass. 

The curtains, bedspread, and the throw on the 
dresser were of a dainty cream shade, edged with the 
same silver and yellow flowers as that of the border 
of the room. The woodwork was of eggshell white 
enamel, while the dresser, dressing-table and chiffon- 
ier were also of white enamel, topped with heavy 
plate glass. On the dresser, besides the many other 
articles, was placed a photograph of her husband, 
mounted in a gold frame. 

*'How very, very beautiful it all is," she murmured^ 
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as she laid off the high-heeled shoes and slid her 
shapely little feet into some comfortable slippers. 

*'Ray is just the grandest old man on this earth/* 
she continued, as she rose and approached the dresser. 

Picking up the photograph, she kissed it tenderly, 
as a large tear appeared in either deep blue eye. At 
this moment the door opened softly and the large 
form of Raymond McKee entered. The little wife 
turned at the slight rustle of the curtains, then 
rushed to the extended arm held longingly at full 
length, while in the curve of the other nestled their 
sleeping child. 

'*My own darling,'* she breathed, and was clasped 
to the broad chest oJF her husband. 



CHAPTER IX 

*' David, I have held my peace as long as I am 
going to; tonight when Mr. McKee reaches home and 
after he has eaten his dinner, I am going to give him 
a talking to,*' determinedly announced Mrs. Park to 
her husband who sat reading a paper on the steps of 
the back porch, while the rake with which he had 
been raking leaves, leaned idly against the railing. 

"Now, Ellen," he returned, as the muscles of his 
face twitched, '*this is no concern of yours and still — 
still it is, so long as they don*t seem to notice — 
anything.** 

He paused and kicked a cobble-stone from the 
walk. Then perceiving the look of determination 
upon his wife*s face he continued : 

"There seems to be no other way, though, Ellen, 
and it might as well — and better for all I know, be 
you who tells him, as someone else. But it does 
seem to me that, no matter how busy a person might 
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be, that they could see the change in — ^well, you 
know what I mean. That little girl-woman won't 
last the year out unless she gets help from some 
source. It may not really be a disease of any form; 
she may be brooding over some family trouble or — 
Oh, I don't know what to say. You go ahead and 
tell him and see what he says. Tell him to get a move 
on if he expects to keep her long." 

David Park picked up the rake and resumed his 
work, mumbling while his wife re-entered the house. 

*'I wish you wouldn't dust any more today, Mrs. 
Park." The voice reached her from the depths of a 
Morris chair and sounded so soft and sweet that it 
reminded the elder lady of the notes of a bird. 

"For some reason, although you do not appear to 
raise any dust, but — somehow it rather seems to 
stifle me today. It may be all my imagination, but 
really the furniture doesn't need dusting." 

''Oh, I am so sorry, dearie," breathed Mrs. Park, 
advancing to the doorway. "I should have known 
better anyhow so long as you were trying to get the 
baby to sleep. It does seem that I never will learn 
anything. I'll go out and help Dave rake the leaves." 
/'No, no," interposed the sweet voice. "I would 
much rather you would sit and talk to me. Can you 
not recall some incident in your life which you could 
tell me of that might prove of interest to me? Always 
of late, I feel drowsy after the mid-day meal and 
feel that I might even sleep if I could only get my 
mind at rest. Can you not tell me some kind of a 
story or something — anything, just so you get my 
mind from myself." 

Mrs. Park suddenly turned her head to hide the 
tears gathering in her eyes. 

"Yes, dearie," she managed to articulate, "as soon 
as I hang up the dusting cloth; if you like, I'll tell 
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you about our son whom we have not seen for eight 
years. It may or may not interest you, but as you 
say, it might divert your attention from yourself for 
the time being.'* 

"Oh, thank you, Mrs. Park," exclaimed Flossie 
McKee, ''I have often wanted to ask you if you never 
had any children and I am sure your story will prove 
interesting." 

The little woman smiled wanly and settled herself 
more deeply in the cushions. 

Her eyes rested hungrily upon the sleeping loveli- 
ness of the little bundle of humanity in the snowy 
white crib. 

The days and weeks had passed swiftly since her 
arrival in Valley, and she could, with but little cal- 
culating, figure that she had now lived there nearly 
five months. How the time had flown! It seemed 
but yesterday that she had arrived. She had been 
presented to the foremost families of the thriving 
little city and had many invitations out, but Flossie 
McKee cared more for her home, husband and 
baby. 

She knew that Raymond, also, was alike in his 
tastes and aside from the few dinners partaken of to 
further his business interests, he invariably took his 
meals at home and spent his evenings with her. She 
knew that he preferred her society, and she sensed 
an inward enjoyment at the thought. 

At this moment Mrs. Park re-entered the room and 
seated herself in a rocker. She looked tenderly at the 
sleeping baby and touched a plump rosy cheek with 
her forefinger. 

"She is a darling, my dear, and looks just like you 
with the exception of her little brown eyes; but when 
she sleeps she is your perfect image." 

Mrs. Park noted the pleased expression on the 
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other's face and smoothed out her apron with a 
rough hand. 

*'Here Dave and I have been with you for over 
four months and I have never looked at that child 
without thinking of my own when he was little. 
Tm afraid what I am about to tell you concerning 
him will not prove of much interest to you.** 

'Why, Mrs. Park — why do you speak like that?** 
remonstrated Flossie McKee. "You know I shall 
be interested.'* 

*'Well, ril try and if I get tiresome just hold up 
your hand,** faltered the older woman. 

"Let me see,*' she began, "I think it better if I 
start with the life of our Donald when he became 
ten years old. Of course, most of the years previous 
to that time, his life had been spent as any other 
young boy*s. However, very few boys — boys of his 
age, I mean — would spend their spare time as he did. 
From the first day that he entered school at the age 
of five he became too studious to suit Dave and me, 
and we often spoke of it. He advanced rapidly in 
his work at school and at ten years of age we found 
him started in the ninth grade. 

"He showed an exceptional amount of enthusiasm 
in the study of engineering and would devour any 
book upon the subject which might fall into his hands. 
He was on the third month in the ninth grade in 
High school when a party of engineers came to town. 

"They were doing some surveying out in the moun- 
tains for a large railroad company, with the intention 
of establishing a new trunk line, and quartered on the 
outskirts of the city in tents, having with them two 
good cooks and other camp requisites. The school- 
boys soon heard of the little tented city with the 
result that our Donald came home one day from 
school and asked to go to visit the place. 
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"At first Dave remonstrated, but I interceded in 
the boy's behalf and — well, he went." 

Mrs. Park put her hand to her mouth and coughed 
slightly, and Flossie McKee shifted her position to 
one of more comfort. 

*'Many days followed, and each day our little 
Donald asked permission to visit the camp. 

'The engineers had nearly completed their work 
in this section of the country, when one Saturday we 
looked out to see Donald coming home holding by 
the hand a large handsome man of middle age. 
Donald introduced the man to us as 'Mr. Pierce*, and 
said he was the 'boss* of all the engineers. Here Mr. 
Pierce spoke up and said that our son had for many 
days been visiting the camp and seemed interested in 
all that they did. 

'*He had learned from Donald that he was now in 
the ninth grade and seemed to think him too far 
advanced for one of his age. 

** 'Mrs. Park,* he said, 'your son could spend two 
years out of school and still return and re-enter and 
be above the usual boy of his age. I have learned 
from him that he loves engineering and he has asked 
me to take him along when we go. It would really 
do him good, Mrs. Park, and if you will only let him 
go, I will stand responsible for his behaviour and his 
safe return. Of course he is young, but he can help 
lots about the camp and at the same time I shall 
teach him all that is possible concerning engineering.' 
He was an honest and upright appearing man, and 
although I wanted my boy myself, I thought it would 
do him no harm to lose one year or even two years 
from his school, so long as he was learning something 
in his favorite study. I loved my boy, Mrs. McKee, 
as much as it is possible for a mother to love a boy 
and if he is alive today I love him the same, but we 
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were poor and — well, I don't know what I really 
thought. Mr. Pierce said he would allow Donald 
five dollars a week and would either forward the 
amount to us or place it in trust for the boy and give 
it all to him at the end of the two years. We finally 
decided to let him go and one week from that day we 
kissed our boy good-bye for the last time. For 
eighteen months we had letters from Donald and Mr. 
Pierce every week. They went from here to Utah, 
from there to Oregon, from there to Washington and 
from there to Alaska. The last letter we had from 
our Donald was posted at Nome, Alaska, and in it 
he told how he and Mr. Pierce had been caught in a 
snow slide along with two others and that Mr. Pierce 
had been swept over a steep precipice and had met 
his death. 

"He wrote at some length and said he would leave 
for home by the first boat. Mr. Pierce had saved 
for Donald every cent which he agreed to pay the 
boy and in his last letter Donald said that in an inner 
pocket was found a book which showed Mr. Pierce 
had deposited to his (Donald's) account the sum of 
three hundred and seventy-five dollars. The man had 
bought all of Donald's clothing from his own pocket." 

Two tears filled the eyes of the older woman, then 
rolled unheeded oyer her cheeks. 

"Poor boy," she continued, bracing herself. "We 
still have all his letters and we quite often read them 
over together. Well, that was the last heard of 
Donald for a year. Then we received a letter from a 
man in Seattle, Washington, saying that Donald had 
been killed — shot — while mixed in a street brawl. 
We answered the letter telling the man to send the 
body home and we would pay the charges, but we 
never heard from him again. 

"Then Dave borrowed the money and made a trip 
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' up to Seattle. He could not locate the man who had 
written us but he did find the coroner who showed 
him where our boy was buried along with some others 
— all in one large square hole. The coroner told 
Dave if he wished, he could open the grave and look 
for his boy but that it would do no good, as most of 
the bodies were torn and mangled beyond recognition. 

*'He gave to Dave a letter from us to Donald, 
together with two hundred and eleven dollars which 
he said had been taken from the pockets of our boy. 

"Dave reached home a broken-hearted man, and it 
has taken eight long years for him to regain what little 
stamina he now possesses. Then that charge of 
forgery was nearly the last straw and Dave began to 
think there was no Humanity left on earth when — 
well, your husband took his case in hand and proved 
his innocence. Honestly, Mrs. McKee, Dave and I 
would give our lives for your husband. No better 
man ever drew the breath of life.*' 

Mrs. Park looked at the clock and rose to her feet, 
while Flossie sat staring into nothingness, a sad look 
in her dreamy blue eyes. 

*Toor souls,** was all she murmured. 



CHAPTER X 

The law office of McClanskey, McKee and Mc- 
Clanskey was doing a flourishing business. After all 
arrangements had been made for the new partner- 
ship, they had decided at the last moment that the 
offices now occupied by Raymond McKee were too 
small to accommodate the volume of business which 
was likely to follow. Accordingly, after some time 
spent in looking up a new location, the partners 
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decided on a suite of six rooms on the ground floor of 
a pretentious new sandstone block. ^ The rooms 
were at once gotten in readiness and new furniture 
installed. Three desks were installed in the general 
office, while a private consultation room was set aside 
for each of the partners. 

Arthur McClanskey had gone to Omaha and upon 
his return had been accompanied by his nephew, 
Herbert, who was to assume the responsibilities of 
junior partner. 

As the two McClanskeys entered the office, Ray- 
mond McKee arose from his desk. 

"Mr. McKee," said the older man, *'I am more 
than pleased to introduce to you my nephew, Herbert 
McClanskey — Herbert, shake hands with Mr. 
McKee, our future co-operator. You will, I know, 
become the best of friends.*' The two younger men 
grasped each others* extended hand and smiled. 

"I am more than pleased to know you, Mr. Mc- 
Clanskey,*' said young McKee jovially. *'I can see 
no reason why the prophesy of your uncle should not 
be fulfilled." 

'*Nor I," returned the other, a smile broadening the 
large good-natured mouth. "Uncle Art, as a rule, is 
too choice of the company which he chooses for his 
promising nephew, but I am sure we will get along 
tip- top. Gee — these are sure a nice bunch of offices; 
can't be beaten in Omaha. No sir, nor in Chicago. 
By the way, 'unc* which is to be my desk?" 

The older man smiled good humoredly. 

"The farther desk I have reserved for you, Herbert, 
while Mr. McKee will occupy the first. As for me, 
I shall, as senior partner, occupy the center desk." 

Raymond McKee was looking at the junior partner 
at this moment, and imagined he saw a frown darken 
the handsome face. But only for a second, for the 
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nephew smiled good-humoredly as he stepped over 
and shoved up the roll top of his desk. 

"Things could not have been arranged to suit me 
more completely/* he said simply. 

**In that case/* resumed the senior partner, ''per- 
haps it would be well for each and all of us to arrange 
our desks to our own liking. But before we go 
further, I wish to present to each of you young 
fellows a little token of the high esteem in which I 
hold you.** 

He raised and placed on his desk the leather bag 
which until now had remained on the floor where he 
had placed it upon his arrival. At these words he 
removed from the bag two boxes about eight inches 
square. Taking the cover from one he peered in. 

**This, Herbert, is for you,*' he remarked, a merry 
sparkle in the sharp eyes; ''and this, Mr. McKee — 
from now on I shall address you as Raymond or Ray 
— with your permission, of course.*' Mr. McClanskey 
smiled quizzically at young McKee, who in turn 
nodded his willing assent. "As I was about to say, 
Raymond, this is for you.*' 

Handing the heavy box to yourijg McKee, he con- 
tinued: "Now, boys, I don*t wish to have either of 
you under-estimate the value of these little presents, 
for they really were purchased at no little expense 
during my tour in Egypt. As you have both, no 
doubt, surmised ere this, they are to be used as paper 
weights. That one, Herbert,** he said turning to his 
nephew, "is supposed by the Egyptians to bring 
success and great wealth to the possessor, and yours, 
Raymond, is thought to possess powers which will 
bring both success and great wealth, and the power 
to conquer any and all enemies. Keep them, boys, 
if for no other reason than to mark the dedication of 
our first day in business together.** 
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Arthur McClanskey looked from one to the other 
of the young men smilingly. 

*'As for me, uncle," began young McClanskey, "I 
shall keep this as long as it is within my power to do 
so. 

The young man held in his hand the image of a 
mummy about seven inches in length. The form, or 
casket was placed upon a base in a perpendicular 
position and was studded with many coppery-red 
stones which glistened in the sunlight. Raymond 
McKee held in his hand a minature of the Sphinx 
which had been hammered from pure silver. In place 
of the eyes were set two large emeralds. He seemed 
to weigh it in his right hand as he looked first at the 
giver, then at the token. 

"Mr. McClanskey,'* he said, a quiver in his voice, 
''will it be possible for me to find the words which can 
vividly express my feelings? I think not, but let me 
tell you frankly, that next to my wife and baby, I 
shall prize this little gift more than anything on 
earth. Why, it's just grand and must have cost you 
a small fortune." 

"Tut, tut," interrupted the older man, "you are 
neither to say more about the tokens but, as I said, I 
wish you both to retain them if only to commemorate 
the birth of this firm. May we each and all do the 
most good possible at all times and thereby reach the 
highest pinnacle of achievement in the practice of 
law. It is possible for a man to be honest and up- 
right and still be a lawyer, and I hope this firm may 
never handle a case for which it will have cause for 
lamentation." 

Arthur McClanskey at this point placed each of his 
two hands in that of the younger men's. 

"Let's show the world that we can do right and 
still prosper." 
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Both younger men agreed by merely a nodding of 
the head. The older man's strong personality was so 
potent and subtle that he held them bound to his 
will as by iron bands. 

He smiled with pleasure as he noted the effect of 

his few chosen words. That same will-power which 

had held crowded court rooms and jurors for so 

many times was again asserting itself. 

********* 

The day was one of those typical of Montana in 
early November. The sun was already lower than 
the huge mountain peaks which reared their lofty 
heads a few miles west from the little city of Valley. 
At that distance the mountains seemed a solid mass 
of purple and opalescent azure-blue, blended at the 
base to a reddish brown. The jagged peaks appeared 
almost black at the dividing line between themselves 
and the bright yellowish-pink gold and fiery red cast 
up by the vivid rays of the great orb beyond, which 
foretold the approach of the close of another day. 
At his huge mahogany desk sat a man thoughtfully 
surveying this wonderful gift of Nature. He thought 
and wondered how the beautiful sky of blue and grey 
could, in a brief space of time, be changed to such 
wonderful colors; thought and wondered why man, the 
greatest handiwork of the Creator, could, and would 
not appreciate more fully the gifts bestowed upon 
him; wondered why the beings of this old earth should 
spend all their time in an effort to gain wealth and 
affluence and never for a moment allow their eyes to 
rest upon the magnificent splendor now spread out 
before them. Had he not seen all the types of 
Humanity and studied them carefully? Had he not 
mixed with most of the people of the civilized world 
and found them all, or nearly so, engrossed by the one 
universal object — that of gaining more and more 
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wealth? Deep, hard lines presented themselves on 
either side of the usually firm, but good-natured 
mouth of Arthur McClanskey. Before him, on the 
desk, lay a check for a large amount. Lifting it with 
his right hand, he carefully adjusted the rimless 
glasses to his nose. A bright gleam for a moment 
flashed in the coal-black eyes as he re-read every word 
on the paper, both printed and written. 

''Why in the world did he come to need so much?** 
he mumbled to himself. ''Herbert has certainly had 
no cause to use any such an amount unless — ** The 
square jaws snapped viciously as a thought ran 
through his mind. 

"If such is the case," he continued aloud, "I shall 
call the young man to a strict account upon his 
return.** 

One week previously Arthur McClanskey had 
received a hurried call from Omaha and upon learning 
the details of the case had, at the last moment, 
decided to send his nephew in his stead. "More 
urgent matters require my attention here in the 
office,** he had said, "and you, Herbert, can settle 
up that little matter at Omaha as well as myself. 
Catch the first train out and you should be enabled 
to be back within four days at the most.** 

His nephew had willingly gone, and now that a 
week had passed, only a couple of brief letters had 
explained his delayed return. The uncle had been a 
trifle perturbed and was about to wire the boy, im- 
pressing upon his mind that he was needed in Valley, 
as court was to convene the following week. Then he 
had been called to the bank and handed the check 
which now lay before him. At a glance he had known 
it to be the handwriting of his nephew — and the 
check was signed by the firms* name, per Herbert 
McClanskey. The senior member at once drew up 
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his personal check for the amount without the quiver 
of an eyelash, although his inward emotions nearly 
got the better of him. The keen-eyed bank official 
noted, with pleasure, the non-committal smile which 
adorned the face of Arthur McClanskey as he shoved 
hid own check through the wicker and at the same 
time appropriated the one issued by his nephew. 

"Herbert is handling a big case at Omaha and 
requires no little amount of funds," he had remarked, 
simply. **You will, of course, honor any and all 
paper issued by my nephew," he added. 

The cashier smiled blandly. 

"With pleasure, Mr. McClanskey,'* he returned. 

The matter was now closed so far as the bank was 
concerned, but, as a frown again darkened the face of 
the older McClanskey, it showed that matters were 
not closed between uncle and nephew. 

"Herbert had no right and should have consulted 
the office before issuing a — " 

He was interrupted by the loud ring of the tele- 
phone. Placing the receiver to his ear, in a pleasant, 
restrained voice he said simply: 

"Hello — yes, this is the office of McClanskey, 
McKee and McClanskey — oh, yes, how are you 
today, Mrs. McKee? — yes, your husband is in, but 
in his private office — yes, he has a client, but it will 
be no trouble to call him to the 'phone — no trouble 
at all, I assure you; just hold the 'phone one moment, 
please." 

Laying the receiver on the small table, he walked 
to the door of Raymond McKee's inner office. 

"Your wife wishes to speak to you, Ray," he an- 
nounced, as the door was opened. 

"Thank you, Mr. McClanskey," returned the 
young attorney; "I will talk with her at once." 

Then turning to the man seated in his office he 
bowed. 
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''Excuse me, please; I must learn what my little 
wife wishes, but I assure you I will not keep you 
long waiting.** 

At a nod from his client, young McKee strode to 
the telephone. 

After talking some time with his wife, Raymond 
McKee hung up the receiver with a snap. A look of 
anxiety overspread the handsome young face as he 
turned to the older member of the firm. 

Arthur McClanskey surveyed the young man 
quizzically. ''No bad news, I hope, Ray?** he asked 
anxiously. 

"Yes,** returned young McKee, "I have had a 
piece of bad news. My wife tells me that she has 
just received a telegram announcing the death of her 
father. She needs me and I must go home at once. 
Will you kindly hear the rest of what Mr. Thayer has 
to say regarding his case?** 

Slipping into his overcoat and lifting his hat from 
its hook, he went to his inner door. 

"Mr. McClanskey will hear the rest of your case, 
Mr. Thayer, and advise you accordingly. You may 
rest assured that any advice from him will receive 
my hearty approval. We maintain no secrecy 
among one another in this office. I must go to my 
wife who has received bad news.** 

Young McKee at once donned his hat and hurriedly 
left the office. 



CHAPTER XI 

Raymond and Flossie McKee again were in their 
home after a two weeks* stay in the city of their 
former residence. The pretty, thin face of Mrs. 
McKee was wan and sorrowful. The thinness was 
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brought out more vividly by the large shining eyes 
and the two deep red spots, which had of late apf>eared 
on the cheeks of the little girl-woman. 

She sat listlessly looking first at the large form of 
her husband, as he stood at a window thoughtfully 
gazing at the billowy clouds which were racing across 
the cold, grey sky, then at the little form of her baby 
Helen as she sat at her feet, busily engaged in the 
intricate task of dissembling the head and body of a 
large doll. The child looked up at her mother smil- 
ingly, a roguish impled appearing in either cheek. 

**Goo-o-o, ma-m-ma,*' she gurgled, as she dis- 
membered the one and only remaining leg fastened to 
the body of her doll. 

''Little Helen shouldn't hurt the poor dolly,'' 
admonished the mother, dreamily. "Poor, poor 
dolly; just see now what you have done to her. 
Aren't you just a little sorry, Helen, for the poor 
dolly?" 

The child looked questioningly at her interrogator, 
and playfully threw the body of her doll from her. 

"Gerr-r-oo; ma-a-ma," was all she said. 

At the first outbreak of his little girl, Raymond 
McKee had withdrawn his gaze from the window and 
bestowed it upon the mother and child. He noted 
the fresh young loveliness of the little babe and silently 
compared it to the wan, though flushed face of his 
wife. 

He started, as he beheld for the first time the sad, 
wasted figure of his once beautiful wife. A mute 
foreboding stole swiftly into his bemuddled brain. 
The strain upon himself, for the last few months, had 
been so great that he had not, until now, noted the 
gradual decline of his Flossie. He stepped forward 
quickly. 

"Flossie, dear," he murmured, taking one of the 
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small shapely hands in his own as he knelt at her side, 
*Tlossie, are you not as well as usual? Has this 
awful strain borne upon you so heavily that you have 
in any way allowed it to impair your dear health? 
Come, tell me, dearie, if you are not well?" Ray- 
mond McKee looked up appealingly at the face of 
his wife. **My God, Floss, don't look at me like 
that!*' he exclaimed, rising. *'If you are sick I will 
at once call a physician.'* 

*'No — no, Ray,** she returned, **a doctor can do 
no good; let*s sit on the divan and I will tell you 
something which I have for some time kept secret 
from you; you*ll forgive me for not telling you before 
— won*t you, Ray?** 

"Why, of course I will,** he returned. **You could 
do nothing that I would not forgive you. Floss,** he 
added, as he encircled the delicate waist with his 
strong right arm, and led her to the divan. 

Once seated the girl-wife drew a long breath, and 
lifted her eyes to those of her husband. 

"Oh, Ray,'* she murmured, clinging to his strong, 
manly form, "how we do love one another, don*t 
we?** 

"Yes, darling — far better than many a couple on 
this earth,** he answered, as he kissed the thin lips 
held up to him. "But I am anxious to learn that 
great secret which you have been holding from me for 
so long; I was not aware that my little wife could, for 
long, withhold any of her little secrets; is it about 
little Helen?** 

"Oh, no, Ray! The little dear is all that I, or any 
mother, could wish for. I do believe she is the 
sweetest and smartest child that I ever beheld, but — 
but, haven* t you even guessed what I am about to 
tell you?** 

"Floss, you don*t mean to say that — to say — " 
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No, no, dear boy: not that/* she interrupted, 
that would be too good news to be true.** The 
gladsome flush that, for a moment had mounted to 
his brow now receded. 

"Well, tell me then, little one what it is all about,** 
he encouraged, disapf)ointedly. 

**Ray, I fear that what I am about to tell you will 
cause you some worry, but tell you I must.** She 
snuggled more closely to the large form at her side. 
"Now please do not interrupt me, dearie, and I shall 
make my narrative as brief as possible.** 

Young McKee nodded an encouragement. 

"To begin with,** she started bravely, "I — I — ; 
now, Ray, don*t say a word,** she admonished, as he 
started forward uneasily. "You are to keep perfectly 
quiet until I am quite through.** 

Again Flossie McKee looked wistfully at her 
husband. 

"I — I am to be with you and baby but a short 
time, Ray, and I feel that I must tell you before it is 
too late — ; no, no,** putting her little hand over his 
mouth. "I have known it for some time back. Mrs. 
Park has been very kind since we came here and she 
noticed my failing health soon after we came. At 
last she told me, and asked me to go with her to a 
specialist. At first I remonstrated and told her 
that I felt perfectly well ; but soon after / also noted 
my gradually failing strength, and told her that I 
would go with her. She was so good, Ray, and the 
Doctor Moore to whom she took me was a perfect 
gentleman. He gave me a thorough examination 
and finally decided that my case was too far advanced 
for medical aid. However, he prescribed a course of 
treatment for me, and I have tried so hard to get 
well and strong; but to no avail, for I can see that I 
am daily failing.** 
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She paused to more firmly encompass his mouth 
with her hand. 

''Don't say a word, Ray, until I am through/* 

"I decided to say nothing to you until I knew 
positively that my case was beyond help. The 
doctor tells me that it is a matter of only a few 
months at most — perhaps weeks. 

"If the worst comes, dear, it cannot be helped, and 
you should be prepared for it in advance. Be always 
kind and good to little Helen, and see that she is 
reared in a way suited to her birth.'* 

A broken-hearted cry of despair escaped the lips 
of Raymond McKee, as he wildly tore himself loose 
from the frail arms encircling his neck. 

'Tloss — Floss, don't tell me such things," he 
moaned. 'Tell me that you are jesting and that you 
will soon again be my healthy and beautiful little 
wife. Tell me that this is only a jest — a hoax to 
try my love for you." He moaned aloud. "Oh, 
God! Darling, I cannot believe it! It cannot be 
possible that for weeks you have been slipping away 
from me and I not aware of it. Tell me — tell me, 
dear one, that it isn't true." 

Large tears filled his eyes and rolled unheaded over 
his cheeks. 

It is only too true, Ray," she returned, quietly; 
yes, too true — for hasn't the doctor been telling 
me so, for — oh, ever so long? 

"I was half inclined not to believe him at first, but 
this test — this terrible test that I have gone through 
within the last two weeks has proven his words true. 
There are days, I will admit, when I feel better, but 
we all know that is one of the queer freaks attending 
tubercular patients. I was in hopes that I might 
stay to see our child grown up, but have no more 
thoughts of that now. I am thoroughly assured 
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that she will be taken care of by the only man I ever 
loved." 

She sighed softly and a sweet childish smile over- 
spread the drawn little face. 

Raymond McKee resumed his seat beside his wife 
and drew her tenderly to his breast. 

*Toor little darling,** he breathed in her ear. 
Tomorrow we will consult another physician. Per- 
haps he may talk differently.** 

Flossie McKee closed the lids over the pretty blue 
eyes and a few strands of golden, wavy hair fell over 
the fair brow, then — she slept like an infant. Mrs. 
Park, hearing no voices, stole quietly into the room 
— noted the bent head of Raymond McKee over that 
of his wife — lifted the child from the floor and stole 
softly out. 



CHAPTER XII 

The days, following the events of the preceding 
chapter, flew swiftly by and lengthened into weeks. 
Raymond McKee divided his time between the office 
and his home, for now his little wife, whose slowly 
ebbing vitality had compelled her to take to her bed, 
had at last resigned herself to the inevitable and 
accepted it with the same wan, wistful smile that she 
had accepted full vigor and life itself. Her waking 
hours were spent in reading the Bible and directing 
Mrs. Park in the care of her child. 

Although Flossie would at no time kiss her little 
Helen on the lips, invariably she would take one of 
the chubby hands in her own thin ones and thus 
raise it and press it to her hot lips. Mrs. Park would 
look on, while holding up the child, with tear-dimmed 
eyes, the while offering up a fervent prayer for the two. 
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*'Mrs. Park," the little mother would say, "you 
must not forget to bathe the little hands when I am 
through caressing them. This awful malady may be 
contagious and I want my darling to grow up and be 
a handsome, healthy girl.** 

*'The Lord bless you!** the good woman would 
make answer. **0f course I shall do anything you 
say.'* 

The day was drawing to a close, and Raymond 
McKee sat gazing at the wasted form of his sleeping 
wife. 

"My God!** he murmured under his breath. "What 
have I ever done that this dread disaster should fall 
upon me? Have I not done all within my power to 
make her happy? Yes, I have, for I love her and 
honor her better than my own life.** 

He held out his strong arms in mute appeal to the 
still, delicate figure on the bed. He closed his eyes 
and bent his head on his palms. Previous events 
rushed conflictingly through his aching brain. He 
recalled their recent trip to the old home city; how 
they were met at the train by some distant relatives 
of his wife; how these relatives had at once assumed 
the part of mercenary informers and gave all the 
details surrounding the tragic death of her father; 
how her father had appropriated some twenty thous- 
and dollars of her (Flossie's) money and did it fraudu- 
lently, only to dissipate it upon his wife in a foolish 
and vain effort to retain a position for her in society 
— a position which she never did nor never could 
attain. How her father had been informed of the 
actions of his wife while in the company of a certain 
gambler; how he had told his wife that he would be 
out of the city for a week and how his wife had 
kissed him tenderly at the depot. How her father 
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only went to the next station, then redoubled his 
steps and returned to the city. How, at one o*clock 
that same night he had noiselessly let himself in with 
his night key, removed his shoes and as noiselessly 
approached his wife*s bed-chamber. How he had 
instantly snapped on the lights and beheld the form 
of his wife peacefully reposing in the arms of the 
gambler. How his wife had screamed and rushed 
forward, only to fall dead at his feet, a bullet piercing 
her brain; how the other man had leaped through the 
window, only to fall two stories and be picked up with 
a broken neck. Then, last, and most horrible, he 
had turned the weapon upon himself and fallen over 
the prostrate body of his dead wife. 

As he sat, Raymond McKee could vividly recall the 
jabbering tones of the nasal-voiced relative who had 
made his wife familiar with every detail of the tragedy. 

He could recall every expression on the face of his 
wife during this narration and wondered that she had 
not screamed aloud. But the pretty face had re- 
mained as expressionless as that of a Niobe. But he 
could see that the wound was deep and refrained 
from mention of the incident for fear of again tearing 
asunder the threads that bound together the lacera- 
tion in her pure soul. 

He recalled how Flossie had withdrawn from the 
bank the remaining ten thousand dollars, in one 
hundred, and in fifty dollar bills. 

Upon their arrival home she had placed the money 
in a private drawer of her writing desk, and said 
that it was to go to their little daughter. 

Raymond McKee raised his head as his wife 
stirred the bed coverings. But she did not open her 
eyes — she merely sighed and tesumed her peaceful 
sleep. Again the young man's head dropped into his 
palms. 
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Now his thoughts gradually drifted into another 
channel. He could see himself seated at his desk, 
busily checking up some collections which their firm 
had made, while at his desk, sat the senior firm 
member, writing rapidly. He could see the form of 
Herbert McClanskey as he swung through the office 
door upon his return from Omaha; could recall the 
expression of the elder man as he quickly raised his 
eyes and met those of his nephew and heir. There 
had been a momentary flash in the black orbs of the 
uncle as he closely scrutinized the dissipated face 
and blood-shot eyes of his nephew. 

Arthur McClanskey had at once risen to his feet 
and motioned his nephew to follow him to his inner 
office. At first all had been silence, then had followed 
the inevitable stormy interview. Loud words and 
threats were impulsively exchanged and the scene 
brought to an abrupt close by the flinging open of the 
inner door. Now the deep, strong voice of Arthur 
McClanskey could be plainly heard as he held to the 
door knob. 

"Herbert,** it said, "go now, to your room, and 
get the sleep and rest which your fagged body and 
brain are in so much ijeed of. Tomorrow morning 
I shall expect you at your desk, ready to transact 
your neglected share of the work. But from now on, 
until it is fully repaid, one-half of your share of the 
firms' earnings will be withheld. As I told you, (and 
as you knew I would, when you issued it) I took up 
the check and it must be repaid from your own earn- 
ings. Good morning, Herbert," and he bowed him 
out. 

Raymond McKee could see that the closing re- 
marks had cut deeply into the pride of the nephew 
whom, by now, he had learned, was of a violently 
jealous nature. 
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The young attorney's reveries were at this stage 
interrupted by the unexpected entrance of Mrs. 
Park, in whose arms was the squirming and kicking 
form of his little girl. 

*Tum — pum/* she cooed, extending two dimpled 
arms to her father, who gathered her little plump 
body to his breast. 

'*You do love papa and mamma, don't you, Helen,'* 
breathed the father. "Oh, look, baby, mamma is 
awake and smiling at us.*' 

''Gr-r-o-o-, pum-pum — mamma,** cooed the child 
looking wistfully at its mother. 

"Ray,** said Flossie softly, "I wish you would 
bring Helen over here and sit by me for — for — oh, 
ever so long. Your presence is such a source of 
comfort to me. Oh, Ray, you will never know how I 
love you and Helen!** she continued, smilingly. "If 
it were not for you two I shouldn*t mind going 
anytime, but how — oh, how I hate to go and leave 
you.*' The sweet voice trailed off to an almost inar- 
ticulate whisper. 

"Now, Flossie dear,** admonished her husband, 
"you know the doctor gave strict orders that you 
should not exert yourself too much in an endeavor to 
talk.*' 

"I may as well talk as not to," returned the sweet, 
child-like voice, "for it will not be for long at the most, 
Ray, that you will hear my voice. I just awoke from 
a dream, dear, and I dreamed that it was all over and 
passed, and it seemed such a relief that — that I — " 
The wasted form raised itself from the bed; the eyes 
shone luminous in the shaded light. 

"Mrs. Park — Mrs. Park — come quick!" screamed 
the choking voice of Raymond McKee as he laid the 
now thoroughly frightened baby on the foot of the 
bed. He grasped the slender form of his wife in his 
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arms and supported her. "Hurry, Mrs. Park — and 
bring some brandy. Tell Dave to phone for Doctor 
Moore to come at once." 

Raymond McKee bent his head to his wife's 
face and noted that she still breathed. Mrs. Park, 
at this juncture, rushed to the bedside, bearing the 
bottle of brandy and a fan, while her husband was 
busily engaged in calling Doctor Moore. 

*'Here, Floss, darling! take a swallow," pleaded 
young McKee, holding the glass to the thin purple lips. 

*The poor dear has fainted," interf)osed Mrs. Park, 
fanning rapidly. * 'Force her teeth open and make 
her take it, Mr. McKee," she continued rapidly. 

The brandy at once showed its effect up)on the 
patient and the eyelids fluttered, then opened ^ 

Young McKee bent his face closer. 

''Kiss — me — Ray," faltered the weak voice, scarcely 
audible. He kissed his wife full upon the mouth, the 
anguish of his soul over-flooding all else. His wife 
pushed him from her, then cried aloud : 

"Oh— Ray— Helen— Mrs.— " Her form stiffened, 
then relaxed, and a sweet smile overspread the wasted 
face. 

At that moment Doctor Moore entered the room 
and rushed breathlessly to the bed-side. One glance 
at the pallid face sufficed to convince the learned 
practitioner. 

"I am too late," he panted, "she is beyond human 
aid. Please lay her down, Mr. McKee." 

Raymond McKee stared with tearless eyes at the 
still form for some minutes while knowing glances 
were interchanged by the doctor and Mr. and Mrs. 
Park. 

The stoically bereaved husband smoothed the 
yellow locks from the ashen brow and gazed longingly 
at the upturned face. 
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Then— uttering a pent-up and agonizing groan, he 
threw his body across the bed and buried his face in 
the coverings. 

''Heaven above!** he moaned. ''Why have you sent 
this greatest of afflictions upon me? Oh, Lord — 
Lord, help me to bear this awful — awful blow.'* 

The child, not knowing what else to do, wailed 
loudly, disregarding the attempts to pacify indulged 
in by the good Mrs. Park. 

"Come, Mr. McKee,*' admonished Doctor Moore. 
"This will never do. Your child requires your atten- 
tion most now.'* 

Raymond McKee suffered the doctor to assist 
him from the bed and lead him to another room, 
where Mrs. Park followed and held up to him his 
only remaining joy — that of his baby Helen. The 
child went willingly to his dumbly outstretched arms, 
cooing softly. 

"Helen, Helen, baby, you are all I have left now," 
he articulated, holding her hungrily to his broad chest. 
"We'll fight it out alone with help from above." 

The young lawyer seated himself, gazing long and 
steadily into the questioning brown eyes. 



CHAPTER XHI 

The law office of Barnard and Rice was still trans- 
acting its usual share of business and since their lately 
arrived competitors had seemed prone to revolu- 
tionize the mode of law heretofore practiced in the 
county of Albion, the worthy partners had begun 
and ended many heated discussions. Mr. Barnard 
rather favored the clean-cut manner of procedure 
adopted by their rivals, and his remarks were many 
and appraisingly flattering concerning Raymond 
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McKee in particular. But the sentiments of his co- 
laborer in the cause of justice were quite the opposite. 

Today, as these two gentlemen sat facing each 
other in their sumptuously furnished office, there 
appeared to be a distinctly noticeable coolness in the 
atmosphere. 

William Barnard was easily and nonchalantly 
puffing at a large black cigar, while Mr. Rice rocked 
uneasily back and forth, a scowl darkening his 
rather handsome, though dark-visaged face. He 
made several vain attempts to place together, the 
points of his two index fingers. This was a habit 
which Mr. Rice invariably indulged in while trying 
to solve some deep and perplexing problem. Now he 
deliberately discontinued his rocking motion to gaze 
thoughtfully through a large window which faced 
the east. For some moments he sat thus, looking at 
nothing in particular, when of a sudden his quick eye 
encountered the slowly advancing figure of Raymond 
McKee as that young man rounded a corner. 

The young lawyer was pushing a baby-carriage 
and in it was his little daughter. His shoulders were 
slightly bent, while on the face was the shadow of a 
melancholy resignment. Deep lines furrowed the 
handsome face on either side of the mouth. Ever 
and anon he would bend to speak some loving word 
of endearment to the apparently understanding child. 

Mr. Rice wheeled in his chair as young McKee 
passed from his line of vision, a sneer curling his 
short upper lip. 

"The object of our many discussions of late has 
just passed down the street, Will,'* he remarked, 
coldly, placing his finger-tips so that they just touched. 
"Lord, but that guy does give me a lovely pain in the 
spot where my appendix should be located. He just 
now went by pushing a baby-cab, with his little girl in 
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it. He never did it before in his life, and is now doing it 
merely for a sympathy racket. Since he lost his wife 
he goes around hanging a four-flush out to the people 
in search of sympathy. Pooh! but he sure does get 
my nanny.'* 

He looked expectantly at his partner after relieving 
himself of this last speech. 

For some moments Will Barnard maintained a 
strict silence, apparently disregarding the outburst 
of Mr. Rice. He drew long and thoughtfully at the 
remaining stub of cigar, then withdrew it from his 
mouth and deposited it upon the ash tray. As he 
looked at his partner, a sarcastic grimace overspread 
his usually good-natured face. 

'Tom, did you ever wish that you could be as 
square and honest as the young man whom you have 
just been endeavoring to belittle in my eyes?" he 
asked, frigidly. 'Why, man, that young fellow has 
you or I beaten forty ways. He is as square as a die, 
and you know it, too. What did the worthy Judge 
Bancroft have to offer up to us concerning the young 
man when he came right from his office to ours? 
Did he not warn us both to be pretty careful in the 
future as to what shady deals we undertook to put 
through? Ha! you make me laugh, man. No 
wonder he gives you a pain and gets your nanny, as 
you say; look out that he doesn't get your hide, if 
you are still bound to pull off these crooked stunts. 
Oh, don't try to act offended, Tom, for that same 
young man and old McClanskey are both wise to 
Judge Bancroft and us and our doings, 

"The Judge trembles in his boots every time he 
meets young McKee or the old man, and, well, he 
should." He drew another cigar and coolly lighted 
it. "As for me," he continued, deliberately scru- 
tinizing his partner, "I am through with all crooked 
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deals, for I have a son growing up who wants to study 
law and I can't say that I would enjoy hearing of him 
doing some of the things we have. 

'*Not by a damned sight! If my boy does go into 
law he shall start just like that young McKee (whom 
you seem to despise so fervently) is starting. People 
are getting too wise now-a-days to stand for all the 
stunts like you and I have been pulling off. No — 
Tom, we've both got to take a new start or they will 
send us up first thing you know. Anyhow, I'm 
going to do it, whether you do or not. I'm going to 
establish a name from now on which I shall be proud 
to hand down to my son. 

"To hell with politics and everyone connected 
with it. They're all crooked to a man. I don't 
mean to except any of them, either. Another thing 
— I don't care how honest or square a man may be, 
or how good his intentions may be when he starts in 
for politics, he soon becomes contaminated, through 
association with real politicians. He is all right for 
a while, but soon learns how to hold his hand open 
behind his back. If he still retains a small spark of 
manhood within him and refuses to take the offered 
bribes and enter the crooked deals, he is in time 
virtually ousted by his fellow politicians. A man 
simply cannot remain square and still be a politician 
and you know it as well as I do." 

Mr. Barnard had risen to his feet and was wildly 
gesticulating as he finished his remarks. Mr. Rice 
maintained a stolid and indifferent silence through- 
out the other's impressive speech. 

"What do you say, Tom?" thundered the wily 
Barnard. "If you are not in with me on this new- 
leaf-turning, why, there remains but the one alterna- 
tive — and you know what that is. We will simply 
cry quits — in other words we will dissolve and go it 
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alone. I am tired to death of this continual rag- 
chewing over the firm of McClanskey, McKee and 
McClanskey. 

*The old man and McKee I am convinced are 
strictly honest, therefore to be feared by such as you, 
I and Judge Bancroft. 

"As for the younger McClanskey — I can't say 
that I maintain any special regard for him because — 
well, because he is of a different type — more like 
yourself. I wouldn't trust him out of my sight with 
a dollar of mine. I may be awfully mistaken in the 
young man, and if I have misjudged him, I am sorry 
for it; but on the other hand — if I have judged him 
correctly, why, I am glad of it. Time alone will tell 
what he is and what he will turn out to be and — ^well 
I am uninterested in him, anyway.'' 

William Barnard re-seated himself and began 
busily writing. After some ten minutes he again 
rose and slid into his coat. 

**You may take as much time as you wish, Tom, to 
make up your mind as to what you intend doing, but 
in the end I truly hope you will decide as I have. 
Even if we don't make as much money, we will be 
happy in the satisfaction of having made it honestly." 
He walked to the door, then turned. "I am now on 
my way to a visit with our rivals; you may call me 
there if I am wanted." 

Thomas Rice gazed at the door through which his 
partner had vanished. How he despised being 
dictated to and how he hated to be called crooked. 
His mouth drew to a straight line and his brows 
puckered into a deep scowl as he reviewed the remarks 
of Will Barnard. 

"Wow!" he ejaculated aloud, rising from his chair 
to pace to and fro. *Bill sure has the nerve of a past- 
master in the art of stalling. Why, the son-of-a-gun 
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has never stopped at anything, and for that matter, 
neither have I — then to think of his having the un- 
alloyed nerve to tell me what / can do and not do. 
Still — ** he stopped short, and the scowl left his face, 
while a little smile replaced it. ''Still, Bill is right 
and knows he is right, and so do I but — Oh, well — 
here goes, and when he returns I will be the one to 
take him by the hand and say, 'all right. Bill, Tm 
with you.* A man is never too old to change and 
here goes for a new start, no matter what happens." 



CHAPTER XIV 

The office boy hastily slipped the yellow novel 
within an inner pocket and rose to his feet as the door 
was opened by Mr. William Barnard. That worthy 
gentleman smiled broadly as he noted the efforts of 
the young man to conceal his offence in spite of the 
tell-tale flush. 

"Better go easy on that sort of literature, my boy," 
he remarked kindly. "Suppose it had been one of 
your employers instead of me? Can you imagine 
what Mr. McKee or Mr. McClanskey would say to 
you?" 

"Oh," returned the boy with a guilty grimace, 
they ain't no one here but young McClanskey 
today. Th* ole gent, he went to Omaha last night, 
and Mr. McKee, he hain't showed up for a couple o* 
days. Things is purty easy when th *ole gent ain't 
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aroun'." 



'Well, well," admonished Mr. Barnard gravely; 
"the fact that the older member of the firm is out 
of town should not cause you to be lax in your duties, 
my boy. You get just as much pay, do you not, 
while he is away?" 
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*'Wall, yes/* drawled the boy, "but th' old gent he 
is kinda more strict like than t'other, ye know." 

*'Yes, I understand,'* said the lawyer, "but should 
you not — *' 

At this juncture the door leading to the private 
office of Herbert McClanskey opened, and the in- 
quisitive face of that young man peered out. 

Wliy, hello there, Barnard," he exclaimed. 
Thought I heard some one talking to the boy. 
Won't you step in? Judge Bancroft and myself 
were just having a little chat. Perhaps you don't 
notice it, but for some unknown reason business 
seems a trifle slack today. Step in." 

The young attorney smiled pleasantly as he swung 
the door wide, thus disclosing to the view of Mr. 
Barnard the circuit judge comfortably ensconced in a 
leather-lined chair, a haze of blue smoke curling 
lazily from his mouth. 

"Come in, Barnard, come in," commanded the 
judge, in mellow tone. "Do you expect us to come 
out and lay our coats on the floor for you to walk 
upon?" 

"No! no!" returned Will Barnard hastily. "I didn't 
— that is, I just happened to drop in and this is an 
unexpected pleasure, your honor. How are you 
today?" 

He advanced within the inner domain and held 
out his hand cordially, while young McClanskey 
pulled the door to behind him. 

The office boy nonchalantly fumbled in his pocket 
for his precious volume and again seated himself. 
He was soon scowling and smiling alternately as 
his story progressed. 

How long he remained oblivious to his surroundings 
will never be recorded, but should you meet that 
same office boy today and ask him about "The King 
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of Detectives," he would no doubt inform you that 
he did not know as he never finished it. At any rate, 
when he did at last raise his eyes from his favorite 
novel, it was to encounter those of Raymond McKee 
who stood confronting him with outstretched hand. 
If you don't mind,** said young McKee slowly, 

I will finish reading that book for you, Tim. Do 
you not think it time that the furniture was dusted 
and cared for?" 

The boy rose sullenly to his feet, and reluctantly 
placed his prize story in the hand of Raymond Mc- 
Kee. 

'*I didn't go in to try and beat yuh on my wages, 
Mr. McKee — ^hones' I didn't; But yuh won't fire me 
fur this onct, will yuh? I'm on th' square, Mr. 
McKee an' ef you'll furgit this raw deal, I swear it 
won't happen agin." 

Tears entered the eyes of young McKee as he 
placed his hand on the boy's head. 

"No, Tim," he said slowly; **you are usually too 
good a boy and too handy for me to blame you for 
one little misstep. But you will see that it doesn't 
happen again, won't you, Tim?" 

**Bet yer life I will," he returned with bowed head. 
'*'Twouldn't ha' happened this time ef things hadn't 
been so kinda dull like 'round here." 

The boy looked inquiringly at Raymond McKee, 
then spoke again ; 

*Th' judge an' Bill Barnard is in there 'ith Herbert 
— I mean Mr. McClanskey — been in there some 
little time. Shall I tell 'em you're here?" 

**No, Tim," returned McKee, unlocking his desk 
and seating himself. *Tray do not bother them on 
my account. If they wish my advice they will no 
doubt ask it." 

Raymond McKee blushed vividly for he saw at 
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once that he had said more than he had intended. 
To change the subject he again addressed the boy. 

^'Before you do any more dusting, Tim, I wish you 
would put a little more oil on your cloth. You will 
find the oil in the back store-room." 

As the boy left to do as he was told, young McKee 
glanced casually at the closed door of Herbert Mc- 
Clanskey*s inner office, then began the opening of 
several letters piled upon his desk. As he sat busily 
engaged in assorting his mail, Raymond McKee was 
conscious that the door behind him was being cau- 
tiously opened. He had not the slightest thought 
that it could be any but young McClanskey and as 
his senses became more alert, the tension on his 
nerves became so predominant that he could no 
longer maintain his indifference. Consequently he 
abruptly wheeled in his chair and faced — ^Judge 
Steven Bancroft. 

Young McKee at once arose to his feet and with a 
smile extended his right hand cordially. 

*7udge Bancroft, this is indeed a pleasure." Then 
noting the look of embarrassment on the older man's 
face, he hastened to amend his abruptness. 

**I thought I heard someone coming out, and as 
nature sometimes prompts our movement, perhaps 
I did wheel on you rather abruptly. I am sure that 
you are more than welcome here at any time and I 
hope you will not consider me presumptive when I 
tell you that / (regardless of our little talk some time 
ago) am compelled to tell you that I truly like you.'* 

The two men shook hands, each looking the other 
squarely in the eye. 

*'I am sure," said the judge, in a low voice, "that 
to hear you make that simple remark — well, I am 
sure — positively sure that if there has existed in the 
past few weeks er — a rather strained — er — difference 
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between us, that — er — from now on we shall become 
the very best of friends — that is, we shall, if you so 
wish it." 

A slight color tinged the rather thin cheeks of 
Raymond McKee. 

"So far as differences of opinion are concerned, I 
can see no reason why that should prove in any way 
a damper on our friendship,*' he returned, simply. 
"To be candid with you, Judge Bancroft, I have 
liked you from the first time I met you and further — 
I am not telling you this simply to gain prestige with 
you. I leave such things for others to do.*' 

Judge Bancroft was truly delighted to hear this 
strangely intelligent young lawyer talk to him in 
this manner, and his smiling countenance did nought 
to belittle his pleasure. He gave the slim hand 
which he held a gentle pressure. 

"No two men can possibly believe alike in all 
things, my boy," he mumbled; "Besides — if they 
should, it would not be long before some great and 
overwhelming difference would arise and — ^well, then 
look out, for something is going to drop." 

He sauntered leisurely to the outer door and turned, 
his hand upon the knob. 

"I shall visit your offices more often in the future 
if you wish, Mr. McKee," he said. 

"Yes, do," returned the younger man. "You will 
find your welcome a sincere one." 

The outer door closed upon the judge and simul- 
taneously the inner door again opened and Herbert 
McClanske'y emerged, followed by William Barnard. 

"Hello, McKee," volunteered the latter, advancing 
to the desk. "This is the first time I have seen you 
since your late bereavement." 

Clasping young McKee's hand warmly he con- 
tinued : 
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* These sorrows must come to us all sooner or later, 
my boy, and the only way is to bear up as best we 
can. I lost the best friend I had on earth about one 
year ago — that was my mother, and I thought for a 
time that the shock could not be survived, but I 
have simply forced myself to assume a normal atti- 
tude, with the result — ^well, I haven't forgotten her, 
but for some reason I have become reconciled in a 
way. Truthfully, I think she is better — far better off 
than myself. She was a good Christian and was 
willing to go. I don't advise you, my boy, to try to 
forget your sweet little wife, but rather to consecrate 
your life more fully to the little one left to your care. 
She will need all your love and caresses in the days 
and years to come and it is your duty to give freely to 
her few wants, and my duty to tell you so. Your 
future prospects are -very bright and there is no 
reason on this earth why the little one should not be 
the one to benefit from your efforts." 

During this rather lengthy speech, William Barnard 
had retained a grip of steel upon the other's hand. 
Herbert McClanskey seated himself at his desk and 
perturbedly fumbled amongst the loose papers thereon. 
He vouchsafed not a word as the deep tones of Mr. 
Barnard echoed through the offices. 

*'Our lives, as a whole, do not amount to enough 
to warrant our misuse of them," he continued. '*As 
some one has said, 'Life is what we make it' and from 
now on, if mine cannot be of use to someone in need 
of it, why, I shall wish its session discontinued. 

''Brace up, my boy, and by so doing let your little 
girl see that she has a protector on whom she can at all 
times depend. 

"She will soon be old enough to notice all these 
things, and by getting yourself in readiness now, it 
will be much easier for you when the time does come. 
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You are very fortunate — you and Herbert both — to 
be able to associate yourselves with a man who pos- 
sesses such unlimited sterling qualities as Arthur 
McClanskey. He is truly one of the most highly 
thought of attorneys in the country today. He 
maintains the confidence of the whole legal profession 
at all times and is also feared, deathly feared, by 
lawyers and judges who are inclined to be — ^well, 
inclined to be crooked." 

He started for the door, then turned. 

"Boys,*' he said, addressing them both, **I nearly 
forgot the object of this visit. I came to declare an 
armistice if that were possible. There is no need 
for ill feelings to exist amongst us, and if we cannot 
be honorable with one another, why — hell — I think 
it high time for us all to quit. There is enough work 
for us all to do if we do it properly and money enough, 
too. Let's be friends and stick together, and the 
first man who turns 'crook* shall be ousted by the 
rest. What do you say, boys?" 

''As for me," returned young McKee, promptly, "I 
am more than willing and think the rest of our firm 
will coincide with me. How about you, Herbert?" 

Herbert McClanskey looked up smilingly. 

"I do not recall any instance when I, myself, have 
felt anything which would cause me to think that 
anything but complete harmony existed between 
our brother attorneys and myself," he said simply. 
"The past differences, indulged in by Raymond and 
others of the profession in Valley, seem to me to have 
been caused wholly by a difference in opinions freely 
voiced and — I might add — due to being graduated 
from Eastern and Western colleges. Colleges of the 
East, while their courses embrace practically the 
same studies, put more or less stress upon certain 
points than those of the Western States. However, I 
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can see no reason why we should all act like little 
boys and by so doing allow the public at large to see 
that we do entertain any amount of prejudice.** 

He looked from one to the other of the attorneys. 

'*Why the practice of law should be incumbered 
with mollycoddles is surely beyond my comprehen- 
sion. But when pure hatred enters in any profession, 
it is invariably due to jealousy on the part of the ones 
most concerned. There is no law which compels any 
man to love another, no matter what their professions. 
Nature has provided us all with an instinct which 
guides, in our likes and dislikes, and invariably, if we 
rebel against that instinct, we find ourselves indulging 
in hypocricy." 

This last speech was delivered with a voice which 
meant finality, and William Barnard quietly with- 
drew without venturing a word. 

Raymond McKee resumed his duties at his desk 
and Herbert carefully selected some stationery on 
which he began hastily to write. 



CHAPTER XV 

''It seems to me that the young bloods of today are 
indulging rather excessively in the forbidden indis- 
cretions,'* mumbled Judge Steven Bancroft raising 
his eyes from the letter held in his hand to glance 
quizzically at the young man seated before him. 
"Now, my boy, this letter informs you that you are 
to at once forward to Mr. Elmer Schweitzer of Omaha 
the sum of five thousand dollars. What, may I ask, 
is his reason for such a demand? Is it blackmail or 
is it meant as an alternative? Please be brief and 
truthful.** 
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Herbert McClanskey straightened his rather bent 
figure and looked the judge falteringly in the 
eye. 

'Judge, Tm afraid I cannot answer you in the way 
you would like,'* he returned. "You see, during my 
recent visit to Omaha I indulged rather freely, with 
the natural result that I did things which I otherwise 
would not have done. This Elmer Schweitzer is a 
German and the father of three daughters. The 
oldest of these daughters — Delia by name — and 
myself have, for three years back, been on rather 
intimate terms, and at times, I will admit, we have 
rather outdone the strict conventionalities of modern 
society. In fact, to be brief, while at Omaha this 
last time, Delia and I made a trip to Chicago and 
remained a couple of days and — *' 

**Oh-o-o, I see," interrupted the judge. *'So you 
are up against the Mann Act unless the required five 
thousand is at once forthcoming. Well, my boy, 
this is indeed more serious than I at first thought. 
Although, in my mind, the Mann Act is a decided 
farce, it, in itself is a serious offense and the penalty 
attached to it, upon conviction, is also a serious one 
when meted out by a judge who does not understand 
the workings of modern society. 

*'The law is violated thousands of times every week 
of the year all over the United States, but the offenders 
go unpunished, unless it is pushed by some man like 
this Schweitzer." 

Herbert McClanskey merely nodded and the 
judge continued: 

'*As I said, this man Schweitzer knowing you to 
be the sole heir of Arthur McClanskey, naturally 
thinks he has a chance to either feather his nest or 
to send you over the road, should he fail to get the 
money. 
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"So far as I can see, he has a clear case against you, 
and their district attorney would gladly take it up 
and by so doing place a feather in his cap. Further — 
the judge who heard the case would be against you. 
He would be compelled to sentence you in order to 
uphold his, what we judges call, prestige, among the 
ordinary men and women." 

Steven Bancroft studied the young man through 
lowered brows. 

''What disposition do you intend making of the 
case, Herbert?*' he slowly asked. 

''That is just what I came to you for. Judge Ban- 
croft,'* returned the young man, now thoroughly 
frightened. "I must settle this in some way, but I 
know without asking that uncle would not furnish me 
with one cent.'* 

The young man studied the face of the judge 
narrowly, as that learned man allowed his eyes to 
drop for a minute to the letter in his hand. 

"I came to you. Judge Bancroft, as I consider you 
the best friend I possess," said Herbert McClanskey, 
"and I am going to ask you to loan me the five 
thousand dollars demanded by Schweitzer. I can 
give you nothing for security — but my personal note, 
but I will pay you well for your trouble, besides a 
good sum of interest.*' The young man looked for 
either a prompt refusal or a prolonged hesitation, but 
in neither case was he correct. 

Judge Bancroft looked up, a designing twinkle in 
his deep-set eyes. 

"Make out the note, Herbert, and I will go to the 
bank at once and get you the money," he said hur- 
riedly, as he rose to his feet and removed his nose- 
glasses. He fumbled in a drawer to draw forth a 
bundle of blank note forms. 

"Make the payments to suit yourself, Herbert, 
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also the interest,*' he said, donning his hat. '*I will 
be gone but a few moments." 



That same morning found Arthur McClanskey and 
Raymond McKee busily engaged at their respective 
desks. The older man folded a legal looking docu- 
ment and turning to the open safe, placed it within a 
drawer marked *'A. McC." Locking the drawer, he 
resumed his seat, then glanced at the clock. The 
hands pointed to the hour of eleven. 

*'Ray,'* he said kindly, **had Herbert been here 
this morning before I reached the office?'* 

Young McKee looked up from his writing. 

*'No, sir," he returned, *'I am sure Herbert has not 
been at the office today. I have seen nothing of him 
since yesterday afternoon. Is there anything special? 
If so I will go in search of him." 

The older man sat silently for a moment, then rose 
to his feet. 

*'I am going out for a while, Ray," he said. ^'Should 
anyone call, wishing to see me personally, just tell 
them that I shall not be long away." 

The jovial look fled from the face of Arthur Mc- 
Clanskey once he reached the street. 

After looking in each direction, he strolled leisurely 
toward the bank corner. He was about to pass on 
when his quick eye detected Judge Bancroft within 
and in the act of shoving a huge roll of bills in a small 
hand-bag which he carried. The act was of no 
particular consequence and would soon have slipped 
from the mind of Mr. McClanskey, but at that 
instant he recalled that he had a small matter to 
settle up which required the signature of the judge. 
He retraced his steps to the office and after some 
delay, succeeded in finding the papers sought for. 
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Returning to the bank, he was informed that Judge 
Bancroft had left hurriedly for his home. 

After exchanging a few courtesies, Arthur McClan- 
skey left the bank and walked toward the residence 
of the circuit judge. 

His face wore an anxious and worried look, and 
deep lines furrowed the high broad forehead. As he 
walked, his eyes sought the pavement, and thus he 
pursued his way uninterrupted until his keen ear 
caught the sound of the voice of his nephew. 

Quickly looking up, Arthur McClanskey discovered 
that he was within a few paces of the walk leading to 
the home of Judge Bancroft. 

'^udge, your kindness will never be forgotten and 
ere long you will be fully repaid," he heard his nephew 
say. 

''Very well, my lad," returned the judge. *'I at all 
times stand ready and willing to be of service to 
deserving men and women, but in the future go a 
little more carefully." 

Arthur McClanskey heard no more, for at that 
moment he strode within full view of both men. He 
smiled cordially and extended his right hand to the 
older man. 

''Good morning. Judge," he said. "Beautiful 
weather." 

Steven Bancroft hastened to reply that the weather 
was truly ideal and hoped it would continue so. 

"Wait for me a few moments, Herbert. I have a 
paper I wish to have signed by Judge Bancroft," 
said the elder McClanskey to his nephew. 

"I am in a trifle of a hurry, uncle, and if you would 
just as soon — " 

"All right, Herbert," returned the uncle in a gentle 
voice. "Then I will meet you at the ofiice after I 
complete my work with the judge." 
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Herbert McClanskey made long strides in the 
direction of the express office, where he consigned 
five thousand dollars to Elmer Schweitzer and took a 
receipt. 

**Good morning, Ray,** he said upon reaching his 
desk. **Was the old gent a little put out because I 
overslept this morning? Gee! I thought I never 
would come out of it this A.M. I sure will have to 
hustle if I catch up with my share of the work today.*' 

**Your uncle did seem a trifle put out, Herbert, 
when you didn't show up, but I guess it was nothing 
serious," returned young McKee. 



CHAPTER XVI 

**Will you please hurry my breakfast, Mrs. Park," 
said Raymond McKee. "We have a big day's work 
before us at the office today and I wish to get an 
extra early start. Just make me a couple of slices 
of that delicious creamed toast and poach me an 
egg. That will keep me going until noon and — well, 
of course, I want a cup of coffee too this cold morning." 

Young McKee had risen at six o'clock, awakened 
by the cries of his little daughter who invariably 
woke at daylight, or as soon as she heard Mrs. Park 
moving about the house. 

An unusually bright smile overspread the handsome 
face of the young lawyer as he played with and 
fondled his child. Mrs. Park, busily engaged in her 
efforts to prepare a hasty breakfast, passed and re- 
passed the door opening into the room wherein they 
sat. The good woman nodded her head knowingly, 
and at last called to her husband who was at work in 
the back yard. 

"Dave," she whispered, when he had entered the 
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kitchen, ''if you want to see something pretty just 
you go and take a peep at Ray and Helen. He just 
worships that child, and I do believe she counts the 
minutes from the time he leaves the house till his 
return." 

David Park divested himself of his outer coat and, 
washing hands and face, stole quietly through the 
dining room. Through the open door he watched 
the antics of father and child until Mrs. Park an- 
nounced breakfast. 

Raymond McKee glanced at the mantle clock and 
at once entered the dining room, bearing his little^ 
girl on one broad shoulder. 

'Tretty cold out, isn't it, Mr. Park?*' he asked, 
smiling. 

**It is that,'* returned the other man. ''And if Tm 
any prophet it will be colder before it is warmer." 

Breakfast was gone through with and but few 
remarks were offered, after which Raymond McKee 
donned his hat and overcoat and hurriedly left the 
house. At first he started out at a brisk pace, but 
upon reaching the more frequented streets he slack- 
ened to a more normal stride. He met several ac- 
quaintances with whom he exchanged the usual 
salutations. Reaching the office he inserted his key 
in the lock. He noted that the janitor had already 
swept and dusted in the outer hall, and commented 
upon the fact to himself. 

"Mr. Burbank is certainly a neat man, and the 
owners of this block should consider themselves 
fortunate in being able to retain him," he mumbled to 
himself, as the door swung open. Stepping in, he 
closed the door and hung his coat and hat upon their 
accustomed pegs, then turned toward the desks. 

The scene confronting him was one which would 
have caused many stronger men than Raymond 
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McKee to have collapsed. Chairs were turned up- 
side down, waste-paper baskets were overturned and 
their contents scattered over the polished floor. 
Some plants which had been in the windows were 
strewn over the floor and the porcelain containers 
broken to bits. One window shade was torn com- 
pletely from its roller and lay crumpled over Herbert 
McClanskey's desk. 

In the midst of all this confusion lay the form of 
Arthur McClanskey, an office stool lying sidewise 
under his back. His tie and collar were torn and 
bloody and the blood-besmeared face was almost un- 
recognizable. The glassy, protruding eyes were 
staring into space, while the hands were both tightly 
clenched. Raymond McKee stood for some seconds 
rooted to the spot. 

He noted that the locks on all three desks had been 
forced and their contents scattered about the floor. 
The outer door of the safe stood open, while the 
inner compartments had all been broken open. 

Young McKee^s first impulse was to rush forward 
and raise the body from the broken mass of furniture, 
but upon second thought he threw the outer door 
open and rushed into the hall. Here he met the 
janitor, to whom he imparted the news of his gruesome 
discovery. 

*'Hurry, Burbank!'* he shouted. ^'Inform the 
police and summon whatever other help you can 
find. An awful murder has been committed here 
under our very noses." 

The janitor glanced within the office and seeing 
the havoc wrought, dashed out upon the street giving 
vent to his fright. 

''Help! help! murder! murder!" he shouted at the 
top of his spacious lungs. 

Within ten minutes the office and the hall leading 
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to it were filled with a varied and curious throng. 
Excitement ran high and many questions were ex- 
changed. Within a few minutes the report had 
gained in circulation and a motley throng gathered 
with craned necks. The streets became congested 
with people for rods in each direction, all crowding 
arid jostling in their frantic efforts to gain a glimpse 
of the office within. 

The city's small police force proved inadequate to 
cope with the frenzied crowd until three of the more 
obdurate had been felled to the ground by the blow of 
the clubbed sticks in the hands of the officers. Then 
and not until then did the crowd fall back, allowing 
the police to force their way through, followed by the 
coronor, the prosecuting attorney and the sheriff 
and one of his deputies. The hall was at once cleared 
of the curious crowd, but the officers encountered a 
more serious job when they attempted to rid the office 
of the men and boys who had packed the room to 
suffocation. 

They stood spellbound, heads bared, gazing at the 
gruesome object lying prone upon its back, with arms 
extended as though in its last breath it had gathered 
all its strength in an endeavor to grasp the assassin. 

After several vain attempts on the part of the 
police to clear the office, the sheriff, who was a large 
and powerful man, drew his revolver with the remark 
that he would place every man and boy in the room 
under arrest if they still refused to comply with the 
law. 

Grasping a burly ruffian by the shoulder, he 
wheeled him around. 

"Come, Bill," he roared in thunderous tones, **if 
you don't make a start to move, you will be the first 
to go to jail.*' 

This speech seemed to have the desired effect and 
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as the man strode from the room he was followed by 
the rest who now and again would glance over their' 
shoulders to gain a last glimpse of the scene of death. 
Within ten minutes the room was empty, with the 
exception of the sheriff and deputy, the four police, 
prosecuting attorney, William Barnard, a physician, 
the coroner, and Raymond McKee. All gazed at the 
still, blood-smeared form lying across the office stool. 

Tears were in the eyes of Raymond McKee and 
his large form shook as with ague. 

William Barnard stood at his side ready to stay 
any outbreak which he might make. The police 
and sheriff, noiselessly examined the safe and contents, 
then gave their attention to the murdered man. 

''Here is the weapon that did the work," exclaimed 
the sheriff, raising from the floor an object covered 
with human flesh, hair and blood. "Ugh!" he con- 
tinued, placing it on the desk at his elbow. "An 
ugly thing to strike a man with, that's sure.'* Again 
taking it from the desk he added: "Does anyone here 
know what this thing is used for or was it carried 
solely as a weapon?*' 

He held it aloft as he asked the question. At first 
no one answered. Then suddenly Raymond McKee 
rushed forward. 

"I know what it is,'* he said, his voice trembling 
and suppressed. 

"It is a present, given to me by Mr. McClanskey 
upon our first day in business together. He bought 
it while abroad for a large sum and gave it to me to 
be used for a paper weight. He called it my 'Silver 
Sphinx.' " 

All eyes were at once turned upon young McKee as 
he looked long and tearfully at the token, then at 
the still, mute form of the man who gave it to 
him. 
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''Oh, God!'* he moaned, ''whoever could have been 
so heartless as to take the life of a man like Arthur 
McClanskey?'* 

"You could,*' cried a hoarse voice, suppressed with 
emotion. "You are the heartless brute who com- 
mitted this deed," shouted the loud voice of Herbert 
McClanskey, as he advanced toward young McKee, 
with a quivering, extended forefinger. 

"You thought you would add this last act to your 
long list of appreciations. You killed him and you 
know it.'* 

His form trembled with rage as he confronted 
Raymond McKee with flame darting from his dark 
eyes. 

"Who else but you could have done it, since uncle 
told our housekeeper that he was to meet you here 
at six o'clock this morning? I have had my eye on 
you for some time, my man, but never dreamed you 
would ever resort to this." 

He swung his arms dramatically, indicating the 
chaos of broken and overturned furniture. 

Raymond McKee stood speechless for a full 
minute, then all the pent-up rage of his young man- 
hood broke loose in an overwhelming torrent. Leap- 
ing forward he grasped his accuser by the throat 
with both hands. Tightening his grip he twisted 
the head and neck till the eyeballs protruded. With 
another wrench he threw his opponent at full length 
on the polished floor. 

"Now, you ill-bred, uncouth vermin of the earth," 
he shouted, "recall those words before I deprive you 
of the last foul breath in your rotten body." Young 
McKee loosed his hold on the man's throat that he 
might talk and instead pinioned the two swinging 
arms to the floor. "Come, out with it, you cur, 
you scum of Hades — recall that accusation before I 
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take the law within my own hands and rid the earth 
of one of the vilest of its reptiles.'* 

Herbert McClanskey was by no means a weakling, 
and after regaining the lost breath caused by the 
other's sudden onslaught, he raised his supple body 
with one mighty effort. In so doing he broke the 
hold upon his wrists and with a lightening movement, 
he threw his right arm about the neck of his opponent 
and slowly drew the head down until it was under 
his arm. Then locking his right arm by placing the 
left palm over the elbow he used every ounce of his 
strength in an endeavor to dislocate the neck. Young 
McKee could see small stars shooting back and fourth 
before his eyes, and at times — it seemed hours — his 
senses would leave him completely, and all would be 
shrouded in blackness. 

Regaining his fast ebbing strength, he felt along 
the chest of Herbert McClanskey with his right 
hand. He could feel the lapels of the coat, then 
the tie, then the high, though crumpled, stiff collar 
encompassing the muscular neck. At this moment 
Raymond McKee regained his full senses, although 
he- was sure that his strength was fast leaving him. 
With a gurgle that was almost inaudible, he allowed 
his fingers to close about the windpipe above the 
collar. 

The long sinewy fingers slowly but surely tightened 
and the shapely nails lacerated the flesh of the corded 
neck. Both figures trembled spontaneously, and on 
the upturned purple face of young McClanskey the 
veins stood out like whipcords, while beads of per- 
spiration showed like frozen drops of water on a cold 
pavement. Both men loosed their hold simul- 
taneously and both lay unconscious and oblivious 
to the motley gathering of men about them. 

The witnesses to this spectacle wherein brute 
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force and righteousness had pitted themselves against 
agility and accusation, had stood helplessly by and 
allowed the two young men to vent their grievances. 
Now, they rushed forward in an endeavor to right 
the wrong which they had done in allowing the two 
young men to fight to what might be the death of both. 

Doctor Moore hastily opened his medicine case 
and administered restoratives to both, while ready 
hands hastened to restore some semblance of order. 
The police, becoming lax, had allowed the crowd to 
again enter the hallway. The sheriff stepped to the 
door. 

'^You'll have to get out of here," he shouted, draw- 
ing his automatic. **Every man who hinders justice 
in any way during this excitement will be placed 
behind the bars. Come — ^vamoose." 

He shoved the nearer ones from the doorway and 
these in turn forced the rest from the hall. 

William Barnard, being fairly well acquainted with 
the arrangement of the offices, saw to it that the two 
men were removed to their respective inner offices, 
where they were alternately attended by Doctor 
Moore. 

Raymond McKee was the first to regain conscious- 
ness and when he opened his swollen lids, his eyes 
rested upon Attorney Barnard, who stood chafing his 
hands. Young McKee attempted to speak, but to 
no avail. The vocal cords had withstood the awful 
pressure but it would be some time before he would 
be enabled to speak above a whisper. Stooping over, 
Mr. Barnard placed his ear close to the lips of Ray- 
mond McKee. 

"Did — did I hurt — him — much — Mr. Barnard/' fal- 
teringly whispered the young man. 

'*No, Ray, that is, no more than he hurt you. You 
each had a hold that would have killed an ordinary 
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man. For my life I cannot see why we all stood like 
a bunch of fools and allowed you to go on the way you 
did. No doubt you will both be placed under arrest 
within twenty-four hours.*' 

Young McKee's dark brows contracted in a scowl, 
and the other, seeing that he wished to say more, 
again bent forward. 

**The pup should have been killed,*' whispered the 
sick young man. '*He isn't fit to draw a breath, and 
to think he would accuse me of such an act as the 
murder of the best friend I had on earth nearly drove 
me insane." Tears filled the eyes of Raymond 
McKee and rolled unheeded over his face. *'When 
this mystery is cleared up, that young man and I will 
have a full settlement." 

He closed his eyes and wept like a broken-hearted 
child. Great sobs shook the huge frame as William 
Barnard held and patted the strong white hand. 

Take it easy, Ray," consoled the older attorney. 
Have no fear, for the guilty party will be found and 
punished. Such ghastly murders cannot go un- 
avenged. If all the rest fail you, I will see that the 
guilty man is brought forward for his just punishment." 

Young McKee again opened his tear-stained eyes 
to gaze long into the ones bending over him. 

*'Mr. Barnard," he said hoarsely, "at one time i 
thought you my enemy, but I can now see differently. 
You are a true friend, and as you say, if they all fail, 
we will be the ones to track the murderer to his death. 
Mr. McClanskey would have done it for me and, with 
God's help, I'll do it for Wm." 

The young man nioaned pitifully and swallowed 
with much difficulty. 

At this moment the physician entered the room 
and approached the couch. 

**I am truly glad to see you looking so well, Mr. 
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McKee," he said, jovially. '*But I would advise you 
not to try to talk much. Your larnyx may possibly 
be affected, and in that case, it may turn out to be 
serious. You will please refrain from any effort at 
conversation until I give my consent." 

He looked inquiringly at Raymond McKee and for 
answer that young man merely nodded his head in 
assent. 

Doctor Moore smiled grimly. 

''Your late antagonist is not faring as well as 
yourself, Mr. McKee, but with good care he will pull 
through with no serious results. Whew! but you 
fellows got together before anyone knew what your 
intentions were." He shook his head sadly, and 
muttered: 'Too bad — too bad; and both such smart 
young men with the brightest of prospects." 

The doctor strode slowly to the main office where 
the coronor was swearing in his jury, preparatory to 
establishing the cause of death and to finding the 
motive. 



CHAPTER XVn 

The little city of Valley was shaken from end to end 
at the news of the murder of Arthur McClanskey. 
The streets were filled with crowds, all discussing the 
events crowded within the space of a few hours. 
Many were the suggestions offered for the apprehension 
of the murderer and many were the hints at whom he 
might be. "The Daily Eagle" issued an extra edition, 
announcing in glaring headlines of red "The latest and 
most brutal murder of the twentieth century." Every 
man, woman and child who possessed the necessary 
five cents purchased a copy, thinking to learn all the 
details connected with the awful crime. 
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Another page was devoted to the disgraceful fight 
indulged in by the two junior members of the firm. 

Within the hour the news reached the ears of 
Judge Steven Bancroft, who was comfortably en- 
sconced within the luxurious upholsterings of his 
Morris chair. 

Upon hearing the full details from the man who had 
stopped for that purpose, Judge Bancroft was, for 
the first time in his life, deprived of his speech. For 
his life he could utter no word for some minutes. His 
bushy brows drew together in a frown and his deep- 
set gray eyes took on the color of steel and the vin- 
dictiveness of a vulture. He allowed his stubby 
fingers to course heedlessly back and fourth through 
the sandy gray hair which adorned the top of his 
head. 

'Well, well," he finally managed to articulate. **I 
thank you for the trouble which you have gone to in 
informing me, Mr.— €r— " 

*'Wheaton,'* prompted the other man. "Thomas 
Wheaton is my full name.'' 

'*Yes, yes,'* returned the judge irritably. '*I thank 
you, Mr. Wheaton, and now if you will leave me to 
myself for awhile, I shall, I think, be enabled to 
more fully grasp the intelligence of this very sad 
piece of news. Call again, please, when I shall 
perhaps be in a better condition to visit with you.'* 

He showed the man out and returned to his study 
with downcast eyes. '*What in — " he mumbled 
aloud. "What in hell are we coming to? This piece 
of work will arouse the whole State as well as most of 
the world. Hope it will not become my duty to sit 
in case they catch the murderer. If I do — " he 
struck the palm of his left hand with the fist of his 
right. "If I do," he continued, "I am afraid I shall 
administer the full limit of the law. Still — " He 
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stopped short in his walking and mumbling, as a 
thought flashed through his brain. "No, no, it 
couldn't possibly be that,*' he said aloud. ''If it 
should be proven against him, however, I should be 
obliged to do my duty. But the thought is ridiculous 
and I should not allow my mind to dwell upon such 
impossibilities!'' 

The jurist paced back and fourth in his study, with 
bowed head and lowered, scowling brows. 

Within an hour's time a coroner's jury was selected 
and at once sworn. A look of awe and determina- 
tion overspread the face of each man as he raised his 
right hand and took the oath. 

Every detail of the murder Wcis gone into and a 
sworn statement was procured from both Raymond 
McKee and Herbert McClanskey, after which the 
jury retired to the private office of the dead attorney. 
During their deliberation, William Barnard asked 
permission of the coroner and sheriff to make a 
personal examination of the room and contents. 

**With pleasure, Mr. Barnard," drawled the coroner. 
''You are at liberty to make or conduct a personal 
examination so long as you do not in any way conflict 
with the laws." 

Mr. Barnard merely nodded, and at once began a 
minute inspection of all furnishings of the room, after 
which he turned his attention to the form of the 
attorney stretched upon the floor. No remarks 
passed his lips, but at times, a close observer would 
have noted the flitting expression which crossed the 
apparently immobile countenance. 

The prosecuting attorney had taken possession of 
the Silver Sphinx and had wrapped it intact with the 
flesh, blood and hair adhering to it, in a bloody 
handkerchief which had also been found upon the 
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floor. After wrapping all in a thick paper, he placed 
the package carefully in a small hand-bag which he 
carried. 

At this juncture the jury slowly filed into the outer 
office and took their stand in front of the coroner. 

'^Gentlemen of the jury/' began the coroner, '*have 
you arrived at a verdict?" 

*'We have, sir,'* answered the foreman. '*We find 
that Arthur McClanskey came to his death by a 
silver image resembling a Sphinx; said silver image 
being wielded by the hand of a strong man. This 
man — the assassin — ^we have decided was — *' 

Here the foreman was interrupted by the upraised 
right hand of the coroner. 

"Gentlemen, you must, you know, possess much 
evidence before the blame of this crime can even be 
circumstantially placed upon any man. 

** Hence, before I allow you to go farther I shall 
ask you separately to tell me that you have each and 
all agreed upon the assassin.*' 

Each juror was then asked if he had fully decided 
upon the person or persons whom, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, was the one or ones whom 
they thought to be the guilty parties; in turn each 
man answered in the affirmative, at which the coroner 
lowered his hand and nodded to the foreman. 

^'Proceed, please," he said simply. 

"Sir," continued the foreman, "we have decided 
that the murder of Arthur McClanskey was com- 
mitted by one man and only one — Raymond McKee." 

A breathless silence of a few moments duration 
followed, after which all was chaos. Many mum- 
blings of approval and disapproval could be heard on 
all sides. 

Attorney Barnard stood spellbound, unable to 
utter a word. 
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''Sheriflf,'* said the prosecuting attorney, **you 
will at once do your duty and place Mr. McKee under 
arrest, and keep a close watch over him; in the mean- 
time, I will hasten to my office to execute the proper 
papers.*' 

At this juncture, William Barnard found his voice. 

'Well, of all the damn fools I ever met, that jury 
beats *em all." 

He said no more, but started to follow the sheriff 
to the bedside of young McKee. A few gruff mum- 
blings greeted his last remarks and he turned his head 
that he might learn their source. Many eyes met 
his own, as he thus turned his head, some question- 
ing, others non-committal. 

However, his glance, by chance, rested upon a 
peculiar face, in the crowd, which for a moment held 
him. The face was that of a man of large stature, 
with beady black eyes, straight black hair and 
arched brows. The complexion was olive, if not 
swarthy. In all, a handsome man in the eyes of the 
casual observer. 

The man appeared perfectly at ease, but Mr. 
Barnard imagined he detected a peculiar sparkle in 
the black eyes as they surveyed the small hand-bag 
belonging to the district attorney, which at this 
moment rested upon the desk of Raymond McKee. 

William Barnard again strode toward young 
McKee's room, with lowered brows. 

'That fellow is a stranger in Valley,'* he mumbled 
to himself, ''and if he isn't in some way interested in 
this case. Til buy the smokes for the bunch. At any 
rate I shall keep an eye out for him until I know 
differently." 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

'*Is it really true that I am to be held for the 
murder of Arthur McClanskey — my truest of friends 
and advisors?" whispered Raymond McKee, in a 
hoarse voice. "My God, man, that coroner's jury 
must be mad to think that I would harm a hair in the 
poor man's head." 

He strove to rise from the couch but was gently 
shoved back by the strong hand of the sheriff. 

"It is too true, Mr. McKee," acknowledged the 
latter. "The jury pronounced you guilty and my 
instructions are to take you into custody. You will 
no doubt be held without bail, pending your trial at 
the opening of the next term of Circuit Court. I 
must admit that my duty at times compels me to do 
things from which I rebel, but — " 

"Your duty be damned," interposed William 
Barnard at this juncture. "Your duty is like the 
duty of all in your class. You glory in the thought 
of placing under arrest and conducting to the bastile, 
(which answers for the name of county jail) a 
respectable and home-loving young man like Raymond 
McKee. 

"Why, man, you know in your own dull brain that 
one hair from the head of this accused boy is of more 
good to this world than a regiment of such fellows as 
you. 

"Don't look at me like that," continued the irate 
lawyer, as the sheriff scowled and made as if to start 
for him. "You and all your followers couldn't scare 
me for a moment and if this case isn't handled accord- 
ing to law and justice, I shall take it upon myself to. 
start an investigation which you know in your own 
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heart will land you all where you are now going to 
put this innocent boy/* 

**Do you mean that as a threat, Mr. Barnard/* 
observed the sheriff suavely? 

*'Take it that way if you wish," returned the other. 
**In any event I am going to see this case through, 
and the first false move indulged in by any of you 
will be caught up with and treated accordingly. The 
idea,'* he continued disgustedly, "to think that any 
jury on the face of this earth could find evidence 
enough to hold this young man almost makes me lose 
confidence in the whole human race.'* 

Mr. Barnard started for the door, then stopped. 

"Mind my word, if you do" not give that boy the 
best of care while in your custody, 1*11 make you rue 
the day you ever saw me.** 

Again advancing to the couch, he took young 
McKee by the hand. 

"Ray, I am now going to my office to prepare 
your defense, and if they should hold you to Circuit 
Court, we*ll give *em the drubbing of their lives, 
ril see you often at any rate, and keep you posted.'* 

Tears Welled up and obscured the vision of the 
younger man, but he kept silent. He merely pressed 
the large, soft palm within his own. 

"Dave — Dave — Oh, Dave,** screamed Ellen Park, 
as she ran from one place to another in the spacious 
back yard. "Dave — will you never answer? There 
you are — are you deaf?" she panted as she observed 
her erstwhile spouse in the act of covering up some 
turnips which he had been burying for the winter. 
"Come to the house with me this minute; everything 
is to pay." 

The good woman gathered up her spacious skirts 
and began a hasty retreat. 
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"Now, what the devil's gone wrong with that 
woman again?'' mumbled David Park, as he laid aside 
the shovel and wiped the perspiration from his brow. 
'*Must be something wrong, else she wouldn't be so 
flighty." 

The man at once started for the house with long, 
irregular strides. 

Arriving at the back door, he gave vent to his 
anxiety : 

"What's up, Ellen?" he demanded unevenly. "Has 
something happened to the baby, or what it it?" 

"Come here this instant," wailed the woman, 
wringing her hands. "Now, bub, you tell Dave what 
you just told me, and be quick — do you hear?" She 
emphasized the last remark by roughly shaking a 
small boy by the shoulder. 

"This boy, Dave, says he is Mr. McKee's office 
boy and has brought us a message. Come, bub, tell 
him what you told me." 

The office boy pulled himself loose from the fright- 
ened woman, and addressed David Park. 

"Well, first, I was to tell yuh that ol' man McClan- 
skey was killed — murdered sometime this mornin', 
an' 'at the cor'nor's jury blamed it onto Mr. McKee, 
an' after they done that they took him in a auto and 
carted 'im off to th' jail. Now, that's all I know 
'bout it so far, but I'm a-goin' back an' snoop 'round 
fur awhile an' see wot turns up. Good day." 

The boy was out the front door and running up 
the street before the elderly couple had regained 
their senses. David Park stared wild-eyed at his 
wife, who in turn burst into a torrent of weeping and 
ejaculations. 

"Poor, poor boy," she moaned. "How could they 
be so cruel as to blame him for such an act? And so 
soon after the death of his little wife. Why, Dave, 
the shock will kill the boy." 
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Mrs. Park looked at her husband with mutely 
appealing, tear-dimmed eyes. The man stood with 
bent head and shoulders, his whole frame shaking. 

**What, oh what can we do, Dave?" wailed the 
woman. **Why don't you say something — do some- 
thing for the dear boy?** 

The shock was too much for David Park, and he 
fell in a heap on the rug. 

Mrs. Park sensed in a dull way that he had fainted 
and with another wail, started for restoratives. The 
wail was answered by another, more childish, from 
the bedroom wherein had been sleeping little Helen. 
Next the little bare feet came pattering over the rugs, 
and large, tear-dimmed, inquisitive eyes surveyed the 
crumpled figure of David Park. 

"Oh-o-o,** cried the child, as Mrs. Park re-entered, 
bearing water and brandy. 

"Bless my stars, baby, did I waken you?** ex- 
claimed the good woman. "Just you keep still a 
moment until I give him some medicine, and then 
you shall have your milk.** 

The brandy at once showed its effect and within 
the half hour David Park was again enabled to walk 
alone. As he peered through the door, he saw a 
newsboy running up the street, shouting — 

"Huxtry — huxtry — all *bout the arrest of Ray 
McKee.** 

David Park flung wide the door. 

"Here boy, give me a paper,** he said calmly. He 
took the paper and quickly adjusted his glasses. 
Mrs. Park came from the kitchen at this moment 
bearing Helen in her arms. 

"Now, Ellen,** said her husband evenly, "you sit 
down with the baby and 1*11 read it all to you, word for 
word.** 

The whole story was printed in bold faced type, 
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from the discovery in the morning by Raymond 
McKee to his arrest and incarceration in the county 
jail. The article concluded by stating that a corres- 
pondent of 'The Daily Eagle*' had called upon the 
accused man at the jail, but had been unable to 
procure any statement from him. 

**The prisoner seemed rather composed for a man 
in his position,'* it read, "and made but one request — 
that he might see his baby — ** 

'That being the case,'* interrupted Mrs. Park, ''he 
shall see his baby just as soon as I can get her to him. 
Here, Dave, take the little dear till I get dressed.** 

The good woman bustled about and soon had herself 
and Helen dressed for the street. Tucking the 
chubby form cozily in her cab, Mrs. Park hastily 
adjusted her own faded hat. 

"Now, Dave," she said, as she surveyed her hus- 
band, questioningly, "You can either lock up the 
house and come with me, or stay and look after 
things." 

She made no further comments, but hastily opened 
the door to quickly vanish around the corner of the 
hedge. 

A guard paced slowly back and forth in the corridor 
of the county jail. Most of the time his eyes were 
riveted upon the many prisoners occupying the cells 
on either side of the narrow walk. 

Ever and anon he was interrupted in his stroll by 
some man who asked for a match or other trifle. 
At times the guard would pay no heed to the request, 
but at others, the slight request would be granted 
with a condescending scowl. 

"Has any word been sent to Mr. and Mrs. Park 
concerning my position?" 

The guard stopped before the barred door of the cell 
occupied by Raymond McKee. 
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None that I know of/' returned the man, blandly. 
Why should word be sent to them, may I ask?" 

No particular reason," returned young McKee, 
only I wanted to see my baby before evening and — 
going to sleep/' 

'*Your request will no doubt be granted," answered 
the man, '*but you've only been here a few hours 
and orders from prisoners can't be carried out as 
soon as they are issued." 

The guard smiled sneeringly and continued his 
walk. 

Raymond McKee let his head fall upon his palms 
and groaned inwardly. 

'Toor little Helen," he breathed, **how glad I am 
that she is still small and cannot realize my predica- 
ment. 

''Oh-o — this is awful, and to think I am suffering 
for the wrongs of some brute who probably at this 
minute is enjoying life to the fullest." 

His body swayed to and fro as a pitiful moan 
escaped the parted lips. 

How long Raymond McKee remained in this posi- 
tion he never will know, but he was brought to his 
senses by a baby voice. 

*'Groo-o-, pom-pom, papa," it said. 

With a bound he was at the grating of his cell door 
and endeavoring to tear it asunder. 

"Go easy there," admonished the guard. "You'll 
have to pull harder'n that before you open that door, 
and besides you're apt to loose some skin from those 
soft hands if you get too frisky." 

The guard emphasized his words by striking the 
fingers which protruded through the gratings with 
his club. 

"Take that, you brute," screamed Ellen Park, as 
she struck the guard a stinging blow in the face. 
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**The very idea — ! Why, if Mr. McKee was out here 
where he should be, he would thrash the ground with 
you. You — coward, you — brute.*' 

"I'll have you put out of here for that, madam," 
ejaculated the guard heatedly. '*I won't strike a 
woman but — " 

"But — ^but what?" mimicked the woman, more 
heatedly. "But nothing, you good-for-nothing. 
Which is the more honorable, I'd like to know — to 
strike a woman who is able to defend herself, or to 
strike a man who is totally at your mercy? And at 
that — at a time when he is blindly striving to em- 
brace the only living thing which he can call his own. 
Yes, you brute," stamping her foot, "if I were a man, 
I would lay you flat for that dastardly trick." 

Mrs. Park glared at the guard as he wiped the 
water from his eyes. 

"Here, Helen dear," she cooed; "Kiss papa through 
the crack." She lifted the baby to an even line with 
Raymond McKee's face. The child screamed with 
delight, thinking it great fun to pull back just as her 
father would try to kiss her. 

Just at this juncture the sheriff entered the corridor. 

"Well, Adams," he admonished, "why don't you 

let the woman and kid in? He isn't desperate and 

even if he were, he couldn't get outside the corridor. 

Come, open the door and let them in." 

"He's too much of a brute to do anything so kind," 
interposed Mrs. Park. "Just you look at Mr. 
McKee's fingers where this man pounded them with 
his club, and all because Mr. McKee tried to reach 
his baby through the bars." This last as she entered 
the cell with the child. 

The sheriff looked at the bruised fingers, then at 
the guard. 

"Madam," he said, turning, "you may remain 
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thirty minutes with the child in Mr. McKee*s cell. 
You will be notified by Mr. Adams when the time 
expires." 

He turned to leave. 

''By the way, Adams, when the lady comes out, 
you come too; Cady will relieve you. Come at once 
to my office." 

He was gone and the tone of his voice boded no 
good for the guard. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Two months have elapsed since the narrations in 
the preceding chapter. 

The trial of Raymond McKee was presided over by 
Judge Steven Bancroft and although many days 
were spent in making up the jury and many more in 
the examination of witnesses, the proceedings was 
terminated in the usual way. The judge in his 
charge hinted to the jury that they should give 
the prisoner all the benefits of a doubt but at the 
same time, should they have reasons for believing 
him guilty, it was their duty as jurors to so render 
their verdict. He talked at some length regarding 
the theft from the district attorney's office of the 
bag containing the main exhibit — that of the Silver 
Sphinx — the weapon used by the assassin at the time 
of the brutal crime. 

"In my mind," he said slowly, as he narrowed his 
lids, "there is something peculiarly familiar with the 
mode of theft and I might add that should the truth 
be known, some of the prominent men in this court 
room could give a reasonable account of it's where- 
abouts." 
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Here he turned his gaze directly upon William 
Barnard, but that gentleman was busily engaged 
taking notes, hence was unaware of the scrutiny. 

Barnard and Rice had given up all cases that they 
might devote their whole time to defending Raymond 
McKee. Their devotion was in fact so marked that 
the firm lost many of its wealthy clients. The two 
men worked day and night, looking for some evidence 
which might thwart the district attorney. 

The past life of young McKee was looked up by 
both sides and was found to be without a blemish. 
All procurable witnesses were sworn and re-sworn, 
but the case remained the same. The evidence was 
purely circumstantial, but all admitted that it 
looked bad for the prisoner. 

The safe at the office had been rifled and as Arthur 
McClanskey had left no will that could be found, the 
prosecution worked on the theory that the defendant 
had striven to induce the murdered man to make a 
will which would favor him, and finding himself un- 
successful in his efforts had, at a heated moment, 
attacked the man with the heavy paper weight, 
thus causing his demise. After so doing the defen- 
dant had broken open the inner and private drawers 
of the safe and procured the will which Herbert 
McClanskey swore he knew to exist. 

Barnard and Rice strove in every way to rebut the 
theory of the prosecution but found themselves 
losing ground each succeeding day. 

The jury, after leaving the court room, had re- 
entered within four hours and pronounced the prisoner 
*'guilty'*. Barnard and Rice at once made a motion 
for a new trial which was as quickly objected to by 
the prosecution and as quickly sustained by the judge. 

The case went on record as having been tried with 
the least expense to the State of any preceding one 
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and much credit was extended to the district attor- 
ney who so ably conducted it. 

Judge Bancroft had set this day as the one upon 
which he would pronounce sentence and long before 
the hour arrived, the court room and connecting 
corridors were packed to overflowing. An eager 
throng crowded the space surrounding the building 
and the roofs of adjoining buildings. They all ex- 
pected, they knew not what — but each felt that 
something extraordinary would happen when sen- 
tence was pronounced. 

A hush spread over the court room as Judge Ban- 
croft took his seat. Hundreds of eyes scrutinized 
his face, but nothing could be learned from the 
scrutiny. 

As the clock struck ten he rose, lifting his right 
hand and at the same time his deep, mellow voice 
could be plainly heard throughout the building. 

"Raymond McKee have you anything to say why 
sentence should not be passed upon you?" he said 
simply. 

Young McKee looked the judge straight in the eye. 
*'I have a few words, your honor, which I wish to 
say and those words are that you, as well as I, know 
that I never harmed a hair of the head of my great 
benefactor, Arthur McClanskey. Further, you 
know that you have no right, either by word or deed, 
to deprive me of one moment of my liberty. You 
have no right to separate me for a moment from my 
baby girl and others whom I love. You have no 
right to isolate and cause me to be torn from my 
loved ones as you have seen fit to do, for the past 
two months. You deprived me of obtaining bail 
when you knew me to be innocent, and caused me to 
be locked behind steel bars for safe keeping. Shame 
— shame on you, Judge Bancroft, for the disgraceful 
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way in which I have been treated. You will recall 
that I once accused you of being partial — think of it 
— a partial judge — and still be allowed to sit on the 
bench, that you may deal out your hellish misery to 
the poor unfortunate men and — no, I won't say 
women, and you know why. 

"You will also recall the fact that I told you *you 
were a feared judge.' I repeat that you are feared 
by many, but I do not fear you. 

*'You have shown all during my sham trial that I 
could expect no leniency from you at any time, and I 
do not expect it now. I will repeat that I am wholly 
innocent and that you know it. Do your worst. 
Judge Bancroft, but so sure as you do, you are con- 
structing the setting for your own doom. That's all." 

Raymond McKee resumed his seat amidst the 
tears and sobbings of his hearers. 

Judge Bancroft snapped his teeth together. ''Young 
man," he articulated, hoarsely, "I will now pronounce 
sentence — arise. ' ' 

Young McKee again rose to his feet. 

''According to the verdict of the jury which tried 
your case, and to the laws of our great State, I will 
sentence you to death by hanging during the week 
beginning February nineteenth." 

Sobs were heard from all quarters of the court 
room, but they were all drowned by the one piercing 
wail emitted by Mrs. Ellen Park as she rushed forward, 
holding in her arms the baby whose father had just 
received his death knell. 

"My God, Mr. McKee, what will we do?" she 
moaned, as she placed little Helen in the strong arms 
held out to receive her. "Who will be left to care 
for the dear when Dave and I are gone? Heaven 
above, look down and have mercy on them." 

At this moment two bailiffs stepped forward, taking 
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the child from its father's arms and restoring it to 
Mrs. Park. 

*'We must go back now, McKee," said one. 

Raymond McKee again kissed his child and spoke 
a reassuring word to Mrs. Park, but no tear dimmed 
the brightness of his honest eyes. 



CHAPTER XX 

It was one of those still, grey, over-clouded days 
that often come in mid-winter; the air was moist and 
cool, the sky heavy with unshed snow, a slight powder- 
ing of it, crisp, ice-like, lay over the ground. The tall 
trees on the distant, ascending slopes stood motionless, 
their branches unstirred in the clear, wet air; wood 
and field and copse were very still. 

Nature seemed mute, voiceless, passive. There 
was no perceptible movement of life except that 
small birds flew, with joyful twitterings, over the 
dank fields, and flocks of quail ran, calling to each 
other, between the rows of stubble. Such a day has 
a curious, solemn beauty of its own. 

'*Is not this splendid, this forest up here? Have 
you ever seen anything finer in your travels?*' 

The words just recorded were uttered in a clear, 
deep tone, and were queerly modulated with a 
visible foreign accent. 

The man paused for a moment, looking around. 
The stately grandeur, the still majesty of the scene, 
was incomparable to his eye. Two men stood silent 
in the quiet, freezing air, and looked upon it. For 
hundreds of miles around them stretched this great 
plateau or forest land, most of it virgin, untrodden 
by the foot of man, known only to the bears and 
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panthers, cougars and wild-cats that laired in its 
thick, deep recesses, and the herds of deer that fed 
in its sheltered, grassy parks. 

Pressing thick upon them as they stood there, 
towering over them rose the magnificent red-wood 
firs, lifting their wonderfully symmetrical, bell-like 
crown of green, a hundred and fifty feet, sometimes 
two hundred feet, toward the white, snow-charged 
sky; their great girth and warm, ruddy stems making 
them finer than any porphyry columns ever known 
to man ; and the beauty of the forest lay, not in these 
colossal parent trees alone, that had grown, adding 
to their beauty and their size, year by year for 
thousands of years, but in the generation of younger 
trees growing up, with the fairy grace of youth, 
beneath them. Here was the true life of the forest, a 
marvel of wondrous beauty, of order, where Nature 
ruled alone, uninterfered with by man. There stood 
the graceful, vigorous saplings, the tall adolescents, 
and everywhere, on all sides, ^rose the countless 
millions of little baby trees, from a foot to two feet 
high, and, below these again, others of a few inches 
only, lifting their deep, brilliant green above the 
soft-stretched carpet of sparkling snow. Mile upon 
mile of these tiny infants, spreading their miniature 
branches to the snow and dew, under their superb 
and lofty parents — Nature's infinite nurseries, the 
forests of the future. 

They stretched away as far as vision could reach ; 
there was the tiny claw print of a bird. Silent, 
solemn, immaculate was everything in this vast 
temple to the greatest divinity of all — Nature. It 
was a temple unstained with slaughter of sacrifice, 
unprofaned by worship, unviolated by laws and 
customs of man. 

In that holy silence, over that pure carpet, under 
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those gigantic firs, gods might well have walked. 
Now and then, silently, obeying the almighty law of 
endless reproduction, endless provision for eternity, 
fell a great cone, swiftly through the still, white air, 
to the receptive earth. 

"No, I have never seen anything finer,*' returned 
the other man, who was no other than William 
Barnard. "It is superb." 

However entranced the lawyer might have been 
with the grandeur spread out before him on all sides, 
he showed a marked irritation at the slowness with 
which his companion came to the object of their 
meeting on this isolated spot. 

"You asked me to meet you here, Mr. — er — '* 

"Karmen," assisted his companion, "Aboa Karmen 
is my full name, and as I have asked you to meet me 
here I will now explain my object in so doing." The 
man coughed slightly. 

"Mr. Barnard, until yesterday you have not seen 
me since the day of the murder; but I have often 
seen you — in fact, every day. I have watched the 
trial of that young man and know it to be the worst 
persecution of innocence that I ever witnessed. I 
also noted your scrutiny of myself on the morning 
of the murder, in the offices. 

"But, be that as it may, we shall no longer discuss 
that point. I know positively that Raymond McKee 
is innocent of the crime. How I happened to be in 
possession of this knowledge will at some time come 
to light, but not now; the time isn't ripe. 

"The point is that I find myself in a position to lib- 
erate this young man and am willing to do so." 

"When — and how?" interrupted the attorney, 
springing forward. 

"Not so fast, my dear man," returned the other 
evenly. 
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Removing from his neck-scarf a stick pin, he held 
the object in his palm. To all appearances it was 
an imitation, pear-shaped pearl. 

*'Now," continued the man, ''the lobe of this pearl 
contains an acid known to but a few chemists in a 
far-away country. Now listen carefully — stick this 
pin under the lapel of your coat and go with it to 
Mrs. Park; tell her to place it upon one of the orna- 
ments of her hat and to go to the cell wherein Mr. 
McKee is confined. Tell her to give it to him with 
instructions to pin it to the under side of his mattress. 
At his evening meal he will have tea without milk; 
instruct him to pour some (about two gills) of the 
tea into the depression of the cement floor on the 
west end of his cell. 

''At night, and after all is quiet, he is to rise, take 
the pin by the point and hold the pear shaped lobe in 
the cold tea for five or six minutes. At the expiration 
of this period the lobe will have dissolved, leaving in 
its stead a fine cameKs-hair brush. 

"With this brush he is to then draw a line, with the 
liquid, completely around the top and bottom of each 
bar. 

"He will have no trouble in knowing when the bar 
is completely encircled, as the liquid when touching 
the steel, will leave a faint, bluish-white streak, which 
can be easily seen at night. 

"After lining all the bars with the brush, he is to 
wait only about fifteen minutes, when he will find 
them easily removable. 

"To gain the ground it will be necessary for him 
to drop about eight feet. Instruct him to take the 
path leading to his right, and by so doing he will in 
time reach his home undiscovered. He is then to 
procure clothing and money with as much haste as 
possible, leave the house by the back door, walk one- 
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half mile north and wait. If not there on his arrival, 
an automobile will soon be at his service." 

The man's brows knitted as he surveyed the face 
of William Barnard. 

**Do you think you can remember the details?" he 
asked slowly, *'and do you think the woman will 
accomplish her end of the task?" 

"I certainly know we will succeed," returned the 
lawyer, a bright light shining in his eyes. *Tor 
once these fellows will be cheated out of their prey. 

*'But wait — " He held forth a detaining hand as 
the foreigner was about to leave. "Where and at 
what time may I communicate with you?" 

The other smiled blandly. 

"I will be on hand at any time when I might be 
needed ; but please do not ask me more questions. I 
will know if I am needed, you may rest assured of 
that. Good day, sir," holding out a shapely olive- 
hued hand. 

He was gone and William Barnard found himself 
picking his way back to Valley with a fluttering 
heart. 

"Beats anything I ever heard of," he mumbled. 
"Reads like a fairy tale and now to see if it works." 

He hastened forward, over rocks and under ledges, 
at last to emerge at the foothills and the outskirts of 
the city. Hailing an auto, he said simply: 

"To David Park's residence." 



CHAPTER XXI 

Night had again settled over the little city of 
Valley and with it came the twinkle of the many in- 
candescent lights, interspersed by the whitish-blue of 
the arcs. Not many persons were on the streets 
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and these few seemed all in a hurry to reach their 
homes as fleecy, scurrying, low clouds had begun to 
emit their particles of snow and ice. 

It was eleven o'clock and the morrow bid fair to 
usher in the first blizzard of the season. 

No lights, excepting the one kept constantly burn- 
ing in the cupola of the county court house were 
visible in that building. From the jail, which flanked 
the court house on the west, dim lights were emitted 
at regular intervals, thus disclosing to the view, in 
the gathering darkness, wherein the barred oak 
frames were set for ventilation. Within, the small 
incandescent lights burned with a yellowish-red tinge, 
and cast a faint glow throughout the corridors. 
Once every hour the guard on duty made his rounds, 
ever and anon peering through the grated doors of the 
separate cells. 

Raymond McKee sat bolt upright. The guard 
had just passed his cell and the young man knew that 
another hour would elapse before his return. 

Hastily lifting the edge of his mattress, he slid his 
hand along the seam until it came in contact with 
the point of a pin. Removing the pin he moved on 
all fours to the opposite side of the cell. Carefully 
running his fingers over the cement floor, he found a 
depression in the masonry. Inserting the pearl-like 
lobe in the cold tea which filled the hole, he waited — 
scarcely breathing, for what seemed hours to him. 
At last withdrawing the pin, he noted by the dim 
light that the lobe had disappeared and in its stead 
there appeared a finely chiseled brush. He at once 
immersed the brush in the depression, then returned 
to his cot, upon which he stood. He could barely 
reach to the top of the barred window. 

Drawing the brush across the top of the first bar 
at his left, he noted the faint, bluish-white line which 
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remained. In this way he worked for some time, 
first replenishing the fluid in the brush, then returning 
and applying it to the bars. 

At last the faint line could be seen at the top and 
bottom of all six of the one-half inch steel rods. 

Seating himself on the cot, he noiselessly pulled 
on his shoes — then waited. Time seemed again to 
lag. He waited what seemed to him an eternity 
and was about to again rise to a standing position 
on the cot when his quick ear caught the "click, click,*' 
of the heels of the approaching guard. Sliding under 
his blanket, he turned his back to the cell door — 
and just in time — for the flash of a pocket light il- 
lumined the whole interior of the cell. 

The guard stood some moments, then inserting his 
key threw open the door. He advanced to the cot 
and threw back the blanket. 

Young McKee turned half-closed and apparently 
sleepy eyes up to the tall figure looming over him. 

*'In bed with your clothes on, eh?" gruffly mumbled 
the guard. "What the devil does this mean?'* 

"I was cold, so left them on,'* returned Raymond 
McKee, sleepily. "Why who's business is it if I 
sleep in my clothes all the time?" he added, irritatedly. 

"I'm apt to make it some of mine if you get too 
fresh. I'll see to it tomorrow that you get an inner 
cell where it's warmer." 

Throwing the heavy wool blanket over the re- 
clining form, he again went from the cell and locked 
the door. 

"Whew!" breathed young McKee, "that was a close 
call." 

Standing up, he took hold of the first bar and pulled. 
The bottom end came loose, then the top. Each bar 
in succession was removed, and Raymond McKee, 
after arranging the bed-clothes so that they would 
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appear to contain a person, pulled himself up to the 
opening. He was compelled to cramp his body 
many times before he swung free of the window. 
Dropping to the ground he hastily sought out the 
path which showed plainly, due to the light snow 
which was falling. 

Following this path, it led him by a circuitous route 
to within half a block of his home. 

Cautiously approaching the back door he rapped 
lightly. The door was at once opened and Mrs. Park 
appeared. 

"Bless your dear soul,'* she chuckled. "I saw you 
as you crossed the alley. I've been watching for 
you for two hours; it's now half after one." Closing 
the door she continued, pressing the large palm within 
her own. *'Come, Mr. McKee, your clothes are all 
ready for you and as soon as you have changed I will 
burn the ones you have on. A tall, dark man was 
here half an hour ago and said to tell you that a 
machine waited for you about eighty rods north of 
the alley and for you to make haste as soon as you 
got changed." 

Raymond McKee was soon rid of his outer garments 
and into the newer and cleaner ones. Donning a 
fur cap and gloves he spoke for the first time. 

"God bless you, Mrs. Park," he said, chokingly. 
"The time is coming when I shall repay you fully for 
this. Now let me kiss little Helen and I shall be on 
my way." 

Mrs. Park led him to the bedside of the sleeping 
child. 

Large tears welled up and flowed heedlessly over 
his handsome face and that of the child as he stooped 
to kiss the plump little cheek. 

"The Lord protect and care for you, darling, until 
I return," he chokingly articulated. 
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'Tom-pom, papa/' returned a sweet voice, as two 
large brown eyes looked for an instant into his own 
and again closed. A sweet smile of contentment 
settled over the small face. 

**Take good care of her, Mrs. Park, and I will soon 
be with you. Oh — by the way — I almost forgot." 

Stepping to the little dresser he opened the drawer 
and thus revealed what appeared to be a hair-brush 
rack. Pulling gently on the fastenings, an inner 
drawer was disclosed. 

''There, Mrs. Park, are ten thousand dollars which 
belonged to my wife, and now belong to Helen. If 
need be use it, but I am in hopes of being enabled to 
send you enough and more too, to support you all.'* 

"Goodbye, dear good soul, and may we soon meet 
again. Tell Dave that I am thinking of him more 
than he knows.'' 

The woman handed him a bag. 

"This,** she said, "contains underclothes, shirts, 
socks, etc., also the four hundred dollars which were 
in your chiffonier. You will need it, no doubt.'* 

Raymond McKee left as noiselessly as he had 
come, and soon came up with the waiting automobile 
amid a feathery mass of large snow flakes. A tall 
dark man clasped his hand. 

"Everything in our favor, sir," 'he said simply. 
"The snow will obliterate any and all tracks which 
we might leave." 

Shoving young McKee under the flapping curtain 
of the tonneau he at once followed. 

"All right, Jim, go straight ahead till I tell you to 
stop." 

The machine moved slowly at first, but soon gained 
a terrific speed over the smooth, though snow-covered, 
rocky road. 

All three men remained quiet as if by previous 
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agreement, although young McKee was at a loss to 
know why this peculiarly handsome and intelligent 
stranger should become so suddenly interested in his 
welfare. Strive as he would, the same problem con- 
fronted him. Why should this man, apparently 
wealthy, interpose in his behalf and at the same 
time subject himself to the night and storm, saying 
nothing of the penalty, should they be apprehended. 
Many other thoughts also crowded themselves through 
his brain. 

To whom and to what place could the man be tak- 
ing him. Surely, he must have some destination in 
view. 

At last his reverie was interrupted. 

"All right, Jim,'' announced the voice of his com- 
panion, and the machine came to an abrupt halt. 
Loosing the curtain he stepped out into the storm. 

"Come, McKee,** he said, then turned to the 
driver. "Mix will join you directly, Jim, when you 
may return by the east road. See you later.** 

He broke into the dense forest which flanked 
the side of the road and was quickly followed by 
McKee. 

"You have come at last.** The voice at first startled 
Raymond McKee, but noting the confidence exposed 
by his conductor, he banished all uneasiness. "Gee, 
Tve been ready a long time,** continued the voice. 
"I had begun to get impatient.** 

"Never mind. Mix,** rejoined the tall stranger. 
"Jim is out on the road; go with him and 1*11 see you 
later.** Turning to McKee he added — "My name is 
Aboa Karmen, and I ask you to please refrain from 
asking questions. I will tell you all that is proper 
for you to know when the time comes.** 

"Very well,'* returned young McKee, "My fate is 
in your hands." 
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''Rather preferable to that of the judge and sheriff 
eh?*' Karmen rejoined. 



Karmen was leading him to where two horses stood 
tethered. He unfastened one and helped young 
McKee to mount at the same time placing the 
reins in his hand. Tying his bag on the pommel of 
the saddle, McKee gathered the reins in both hands 
and sat upright, looking forward into the gloom of the 
thick, silent forest before them. Karmen had 
mounted. They were sitting now side by side on 
their horses. The embers of the fire maintained by 
Mix had burned very low; the red glow only reached 
the hoofs of their horses, and would soon be entirely 
obliterated by the falling snow; above rose the dark 
shadow of the trees, and above again, the snow-filled 
sky. 

'Tollow the line of that stream," Karmen said, 
and the impatient horses broke into a flying canter 
over the easy ground, down one of the dim, endless 
aisles before them. 

The light snow had a soothing effect as it struck 
their faces, and the horses* hoofs fell soundless on the 
mossy, snow-covered ground. On and on, silently, 
they cantered, defile after defile of glorious miles lay 
behind. 

To Raymond McKee, in his curious dream-like 
condition, the motion seemed as of enchantment. 

The easy swing of the horse beneath him moved his 
body no more in the saddle than one moves in a 
rocking chair. The endless lines of trees flying by 
as he went, ever forward, with this swift, motionless 
motion, the soft, dim, unearthly light, the great 
silence, working on his strained, excited system, that 
had known neither food nor sleep for twenty hours, 
produced a sense of unreality, of ethereal freedom 
from the body, a sensation of being only a spirit 
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moving in a dream. The snow, of a sudden ceased 
to fall and from the banks of clouds in the west, the 
last rays of the silvery moon burst forth. The moon 
sank slowly in the sky behind them, but, as its rays 
grew shorter and paler, another light began growing 
in the east, and as the moon finally sank below the 
horizon, great ribs of glowing pink began to stand 
out in the pearly morning sky. The light, the first 
sweet, gentle light, began to steal about amongst the 
gigantic tree trunks and into the deep recesses, with 
its renewed promise of another day, and in this white 
light of dawn Karmen looked at his companion. 

*'Does it seem good to again see the sun rise and 
think you are free?'* he asked, smiling. 

'* Indeed it does,*' returned Raymond McKee, ''but 
the thought is ever with me that I shall be spoken of 
as an escaped convict.*' 

'Tut — tut,** consoled the other, "you are no more 
guilty of that crime than — ** he hesitated — ''than I 



am. 



They had come through the thickest part of the 
wood and were now in an open glade. The grass 
protruded through the snow and the horses nibbled 
hungrily at it. Some young trees stood round, and 
at one side flowed a narrow stream, to which the 
brilliant blue-jays were already directing their radiant 
flight. 

"We have gone far enough,** declared Karmen. 
"We*ll stop and make a camp here and get some 
breakfast.** 

He jumped from his horse and mechanically young 
McKee followed suit. 

The foreigner procured from his saddle-bag some 
bacon, biscuits and coffee, while young McKee 
gathered some dry grass and sticks of wood. The 
coffee was soon boiling, then the older man again 
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spoke. Drawing from an inner pocket a large 
leathern folder, he laid it on his knees. 

*'Mr. ,McKee, here are your instructions/' he 
began, carefully selecting several strange looking 
papers. '*You are to follow them to the dot and by 
so doing help to lessen the task before us and at the 
same time help to, the sooner, restore you to your 
rightful place in the world. Please do not fail us.*' 

His brows contracted as he scanned some phrases 
of a certain document. 

"After our meal,'* he continued, *'I shall accom- 
pany you to Wayne Junction, at which place you will 
board a train for — Mexico.'* 

Noting the perceptible start and eager look of the 
younger man, .Karmen for a moment hesitated. But 
McKee offered no word, and merely shrugged his 
shoulders. 

*'Your ticket has been procured for you in advance 
and will be awaiting us at the Junction. 

''You will take a direct route to San Antonio, at 
which point you will travel due south following the 
route marked out on the enclosed map. Arrived at 
your destination, a few miles of which will be by 
stage coach, you are to assume the name of Charles 
Wetherby, of Boston, Massachusetts, and should in- 
quiry require it, you may say that you are in search 
of a lost brother. Your mail will all reach you 
under that name and you are, in all cases, required 
to sign that name to all communications. You will 
also be supplied with sufficient means to enable you 
to command and maintain the respect of all with 
whom you come in contact.** 

Handing the folder to young McKee, the other 
added: 

''Study all the enclosed carefully and there can 
possibly be no mistakes. We will now have our 
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coflFee and bacon, after which we must be on our 
way/* 

At that he lifted the sizzHng bacon from the fire. 



CHAPTER XXII 

The morning dawned bright and crisp. Apparently, 
from the rays of the sun which struck vertically 
through the barred windows of the county jail, during 
the night the heavy snow of the preceding evening 
had ceased. 

The guard rose sleepily from his chair and scanned 
the face of his watch. 

"All out,*' he shouted, as he entered the long cor- 
ridor, rapping noisily on the steel of the cell doors 
with his stick. "Come, climb out, you fellows, and 
be quick about it.** 

He stamped along scanning the interior of each 
cell. 

"All out— all— ** 

He stood open-mouthed before the cell of Raymond 
McKee, as his quick eye detected the barless window, 
and still the apparently immobile body of the young 
lawyer upon the cot. Inserting his key with a 
trembling hand he threw wide the door. 

"What do you mean by — ** 

Again his lower jaw dropped as he threw the 
covering from what he supposed to be the sleeping 
form of the prisoner. 

"Well, of all the stunts that I ever heard of, this 
beats the worst.'* 

His eyes again lifted to the window, as he hastily 
retreated from the cell. Rushing to the head of the 
corridor, he pressed a button in heated succession. 

Gongs could be heard to ring at each touch of the 
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button and in response came running men, employees 
of the jail, in all stages of dress, and all striving at 
one and the same time to learn the cause of the alarm. 
The sheriff came bounding upon the scene. 

"What's up here with you fellows?'* he roared. 
''What's the cause of all this racket?" 

All in turn looked at the guard on duty. 

"McKee has busted jail," was all he could say. 

The sheriff rushed down the corridor, followed by 
the others while the prisoners each and all set up a 
rapid fire of inquiry as to the cause of the excitement. 

''Sawed himself clean," exclaimed the sheriff, as 
he mounted the cot to examine the opening. "Well, 
what th' — " he continued, running his fingers over 
the stubs of bars remaining. Each stub ran to a 
smooth point, as having been severed for some 
months. 

Careful examination verified his last impression. 

"The bars have been loose for a long time," he at 
last said, bending his eyes close to the stumps. "No 
telling for how long, either. McKee no doubt test- 
ed one and finding that loose, tore the rest out and 
thereby gained his liberty." 

"He can't be far off," ventured the guard, who had 
been on duty. "The last time I made the rounds he 
lay there sleeping as calm as you please and I am 
quite sure I heard him snore," he added doggedly. 

The sheriff selected a few picked men and at once 
went to the spot beneath the window, but strive as 
they would, no visible clue had been left behind 
which would enable them to trace the fugitive. 

Dispatching his deputies in all directions, the 
sheriff at once chose a route of his own. 

"Probably the sneak made a line for home the first 
thing he did," mumbled that worthy compeller of 
law and order. 
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Arriving at his destination, he at once accosted 
David Park, who was busily engaged in shovelling 
the snow from the walks. Eyeing Mr. Park keenly, 
he began: 

"Well, Dave, what have you done with the convict?*' 

'Tm sure I don't know," returned the other, re- 
suming his work. "Which one do you refer to?" 

"Don't get fresh now, Dave, but loosen up, and by 
so doing perhaps save yourself some trouble." 

"Now look here, John," returned David Park, "if 
you are trying any fool game on me, you may as well 
go on about your business, as I am busy, but if you are 
serious, that's a different thing." 

He leaned on the handle of his shovel and eyed the 
sherriff quizzically. 

"Come, spit 'er out if you mean it." 

Here the sheriff explained what he knew of the es- 
cape and added that should McKee be hiding upon 
the premises, the law would hold him and his wife liable. 

"Haven't seen the young man for a week," pro- 
tested David Park. "So he got away, eh? Well, to 
say the least, I'm glad of it; He isn't guilty and no one 
can truly say that he is." 

"That makes no difference," interposed the other, 
crossly. "Guilty or not, he was in my custody, and I 
mean to find him, too. Is there a phone in the house?" 

At a nod from Park the sheriff made toward the 
house. 

"I mean to seach the whole ranch, Dave, so you see 
I don't take your word very far." 

"Suit yourself," returned Park, "but you'll have 
your trouble for your pains." 

The officer hurriedly phoned for six deputies, who 
responded within ten minutes. 

Ellen Park surveyed the officers as they took their 
appointed positions and a twinkle shone in her usually 
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dull, good-natured eyes. However, she continued her 
housework, asking no questions. 

The search was completed but as yet no remarks had 
been directed to her. Noting the looks of disappoint- 
ment upon the faces around, her woman's nature pre- 
vailed, and she could not restrain herself from sending 
at least one shot. 

"Well, did you gentlemen find what you were look- 
ing for?'* she asked frigidly. "Whether you have or 
not, you certainly have lugged in enough dirt and filth 
with you to make my house look like a pig-pen.** 

"Don*t you know what we are looking for?'* The 
sheriff advanced, eyeing her steadily. 

"No,** she returned bluffly, "nor I don*t care. I 
see Dave was fool enough to let you in, so suppose 1*11 
have to fight it out with him. Come,** she added, 
"if you*ve tramped around enough, Td like to have 
you get out and let me clean up the house.** 

Saying this, the plucky woman threw wide the door 
and pointed a quivering forefinger. 

"Go — and I don*t know but I may cause the arrest 
of every one of you. You have no right to enter my 
home, to tear up and dirty my possessions without 
some cause, and at that you've got to have papers be- 
fore you can.** 

Every man knew the truth of her words and all 
strode sullenly through the open door which was 
closed with a vigor upon their backs. 

The open window of the room which looked out upon 
the main street of Oaxaca was protected by upright iron 
bars, only eight inches apart, solid, immovable as the 
bars of a prison. 

Within, her face pressed against these bars, and her 
eyes straining out into the thick darkness of the tropi- 
cal night, sat a beautiful young woman, her dark eyes 
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shining as brightly as the stars, huddled close against 
the window. It was past midnight, but on the heavy 
suffocating air came floating gently the ceaseless throb- 
bing of the band in the Plaza, playing its wild Mexican 
music. In the Plaza, that is where she longed to be, 
walking slowly under those glorious grape-fruit trees 
that were standing in the dark heat of the night, their 
drooping branches weighted down with their great 
golden globes of fruit, that are such a dazzling wonder 
to the beholder. Modelled like an orange, only of 
colossal proportions, five times the size, and gold as a 
ripe lemon in the light, the fruit hangs in gorgeous 
clusters between its dark glossy leaves. 

Seen for the first time, and in its full perfection of 
loveliness, in the fierce heat and light of the Mexican 
moon, they leave a lasting impression upon the beholder. 
The dark, handsome eyes back of the bars closed 
dreamily and in fancy the girl pictured those wonder- 
ful, stately trees loaded down with the yellow globes. 
How she longed to be there, if but for a moment. 

A shadow fell across the bars and the large eyes 
opened wide as her form involuntarily drew back. 

A man — a stranger, was slowly approaching with 
bent head and apparently in deep thought. As he 
neared the grating he, for some reason, raised his head 
and looked at the moon, wholy unconscious of the 
wonderful, almost luminous eyes which were scruti- 
nizing him so closely. The girl stifled an exclamation 
of admiration as she closely, quickly noted the hand- 
some features of the young man. 

He stopped, doffed his hat, and looking straight at 
the moon, murmured: 

"I wonder if you are shining as brightly at home.'* 

She at once knew him to be an American, although 
she could hear but little of what he said. She watched 
more attentively, scarcely breathing for fear that she 
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might cause that handsome expression to leave those 
uplifted, dreamy, brown eyes. 

Raymond McKee (for the man was none other) had 
for some time been shifting from place to place, ac- 
cording to his instructions. The life he had been 
leading for the past weeks, in the small and poor 
posadas, or Mexican inns — the only ones the country 
afforded — was extremely uncomfortable, and without 
excitement of any kind, seemed unbearable. He 
longed to receive the word which would change his 
location. Many pairs of handsome, dark eyes had 
lingered upon his manly face and form, but he seemed 
unmindful of them all. The langourous familiarity 
suggested by the looks irritated and bored him. At 
first he had been prompted to voice his disapproval to 
the owners, but his better judgment prevailed. 

"What do I care how they act or look,'* he told 
himself. **They all mean the same to me,*' and went 
his way, unheedful of the entrancing bewilderment 
clearly portrayed in the disappointed dark eyes. 

Man's attitude to the animals is one of cruel op- 
pression, because they are helpless and dependent, 
and whenever a woman drifts into the position of an 
animal, namely of covetous and meek-eyed be- 
wilderment, she too has to bear his brutality in a way. 
The more irritated he grew and the more harsh in his 
treatment of these fair Mexican lasses, with that 
refined, unfamiliar aloofness of the better class of 
men, the more gentle and tender, the more anxious 
to please they became. He was by nature a hunter. 
That which was free, untamed, independent, strong, 
attracted him; to pursue, to capture, to tame, to 
weaken, to master, was to him a pleasure; and the 
pleasure lay in the doing it and was always evidenced 
in every case which he handled before a jury. 

He hesitated at nothing which might further his 
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ends, and this predominant nature of his was what 
decided many a case in his favor. 

These girls were no more to him, then, than the 
shot quail which he stuffed, with broken wings, into 
the pockets of his shooting coat. These girls, abso- 
lutely bewildered by the treatment of them and their 
looks, resented nothing outwardly, and only mar- 
velled at it inwardly. He was the embodiment of 
good health and good looks, which was the more cause 
of their bewilderment. 

Here, in this beautiful tropical corner of the earth, 
love and happiness seemed, to the dark eyes of his 
beholders, to smile upon him from the azure sky, 
dance in the sunlight, sway in the palms as they 
waved against the golden sunsets, speak to him in the 
songs of the birds, in the throb of the constant music, 
yet it was not his. At no time in his life had his 
eyes been so continually oblivious to beauty. He 
saw them all in the same light. 

The figure of the young woman sat crushed against 
the bars of the window, looking out with large, be- 
wildered, dreamy eyes at the handsome face and form 
of Raymond McKee. A mental weariness of tears 
possessed her. She sat silent and motionless, thinking 
how strange it was that the man would not give her 
so much as a glance. Many men would have, and 
for that matter had, fallen upon their knees, begging 
for but one look from those soulful eyes. As she 
looked, she thought how strange it was that so little 
now would make her happy, and that little was denied 
her. The whole framework of happiness was here; 
she herself brought in her hands those elements from 
which, generally, happiness takes its being, youth 
and beauty, superb and perfect health, and that 
ardent desire, that capacity for enjoyment, without 
which no other gifts avail, and in addition to this, the 
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place, the climate, the beauty of everything made the 
most perfect frame for human joy that could exist 
anywhere. 

Moreover, young McKee was singularly endowed 
with everything that could give the extreme of 
pleasure to any woman, and particularly to one like 
herself. It seemed to the girl that she lived by en- 
chantment, so great was the magic charm that his 
face, his manner, and whole being exercised upon her. 
Should he but smile, he would make her happy, and 
to kiss her would lift her to heaven itself. 

Besides his personal charm, the superiority of his 
rank to hers, the knowledge of that life behind him of 
which she neither knew nor cared to know, his count- 
less experiences — for the life of a man such as he is 
more varied than that of the ordinary man — ^his 
knowledge (for she knew that he possessed that 
quality) all threw a glamour of mystery over him, and 
intensified her passion by appealing to it through the 
brain. He was to her deeply interesting, and for the 
first time in her life she found herself judging him as 
her superior, mentally. Her soul flew out to him 
joyfully, as a bird to its mate and she was deeply, 
wonderfully happy. 

'Why does he make himself so hateful? Why is he 
so cruel and unkind? I can't think,*' she murmured 
to herself in perfect English, as the seductive, low, 
throbbing music came to her ears, and the wonderful 
heavy fragrance of the orange flowers pressing upon 
her senses. She glanced up: the sky hung, jewelled 
with its innumerable stars, above her, a faint breath 
passed through the soft, dark, scented air. 

*'So lovely, everything so lovely, and he spoils it. 
all!** and she thought passionately of the lovers who 
now, with linked arms, were walking around the 
Plaza, feeling all the beauty round them, a thousand 
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times intensified by the presence of each other. She 
dropped her head : their eyes met across the bars. 

Involuntarily his eyes took in her lovely, blooming 
face, and the delicate, pink silk of her bodice pressed 
against the old iron of the window. 

*'Alone, and so beautiful," she heard him murmur, 
and the words maddened her. "But she can be no 
worse off than myself," he added, as he passed on. 

All the windows facing the street and on the ground 
floor are barred, and it is the Mexican custom for the 
young unmarried girls to sit behind them on fine 
summer nights, while their admirers, or even their 
recognized fiances, stand without, conversing, playing 
a serenade, or sometimes merely exchanging love's 
silent looks with them. 

Raymond McKee retraced his steps and paused 
before the bars. He could see into the lighted room 
beyond her; see her little narrow bed against the 
farther wall, but he failed to perceive the corner 
where her father lay sleeping, his bed pressed against 
the near wall and so fancied she was alone. The 
music invited her: she was wide awake, and it was 
past midnight, but she was not sleepy. She longed 
for amusement — and love. In young McKee's face 
she saw that dear look of tender admiration that is 
the due to young and pretty women, and makes the 
world seem bright to them. 

*'Come, let's go to the Plaza, Senor," she said 
softly. '*The music is not nearly finished yet. We 
will dance just twice together, then you may fetch 
me back. Papa will never know." 

Raymond McKee looked long and searchingly into 
the dark eyes which shone in the semi-darkness like 
two jewels. Her bosom rose and fell regularly. 

"Your father," he returned: "Where is he?" 

"Right here by my side," she said, smiling faintly. 
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*'But he is sleeping soundly. I saw you in the Plaza 
today, senor, but it looks better at night. Come, 
please take me.*' 

She held out two delicately moulded white arms to 
him, beseechingly, then turned her head to glance 
back into the room. Her father was moving uneasily 
in his sleep. She trembled, for the blood was beating 
wildly in her veins. Again turning to the bars she 
spoke, with tears in her mellow young voice. 

**No, I cannot. Do not stay here; it is useless." 
She shook her head. 'Tapa is waking, but please let 
me see you again.** 

She rose from the window, stepped back to the 
center table, extinguished the lamp and flung herself, 
in the darkness, on her bed. She could hear Raymond 
McKee as he strolled on, the while murmuring some- 
thing under his breath. 

Then there was silence, broken at intervals by a 
soft, faint gust of the distant music, blown in on 
orange-scented air through the open window. 

Young McKee seated himself under a huge tree 
laden with golden fruit. He raised his eyes. He 
could see the great planets burn and flash in the soft, 
dark sky. 

*'What a pity, what a pity,** he thought. He 
sat there, his cheeks burning. "But it*s only what I 
deserve,'* he continued. '*Why am I an outcast? 
Simply because I allowed myself to be induced to 
sneak away like a cur.** He slapped his knee vehe- 
mently. "Tve a notion to return home and face 
them all. But no — I cannot do that, for now I am 
a fugitive from justice. I must wait and trust to 
Providence. Suppose they all think now that I am 
guilty. Poor McClanskey, how I wish he knew just 
where I now am and why I am here.** 

It was nearly five o*clock before he sought his 
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couch and at ten minutes past six, he was awakened 
by an attendant, who handed him a large envelope. 
McKee said nothing, but rose and began dressing in 
silence. 

'Tardon, Senor Wetherby, but is there anything 
else you would like?*' 

Raymond McKee looked up suddenly upon being 
addressed by the name; but he quickly regained his 
composure as he recalled the fact that it was the title 
he was to assume while in Mexico. The official- 
looking envelope also bore the inscription, *'Hon. 
Chas. Wetherby.'* 

He smiled. 

**No, nothing more,*' and he threw the man a coin. 

Hastily opening the letter he saw at a glance that it 
was from Aboa Karmen and that it was posted at 
Kitchell, a small town just north of San Antonio, 
Texas. The envelope contained a certified check 
for five thousand dollars and but little writing. 

*'You must journey on today,'* it read. *'You must 
go farther south according to the map inclosed. 
Follow directions absolutely.'* 

Raymond McKee partook of a hasty breakfast as 
he saw that the carriage was already waiting. He 
then paid his bill and nodding to the inn-keeper he 
walked forward and took a seat in the carriage, the 
spell of the beautiful morning falling gently over him. 



CHAPTER XXni 

The sparkling brightness of the sunny, crystal air, 
the glad notes of the birds, the cloudless Mexican 
sky, spoke to Raymond McKee and enchanted him, 
in spite of the ever-present knowledge that he was 
fleeing from the law. He was so eagerly anxious to 
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enjoy life that he tried hard to extract all the joy he 
could from each passing moment. 

At this moment, raising his eyes from his luggage, 
he saw an elderly man stepping into the carriage, 
followed by a heavily veiled and apparently young 
woman. Helping the lady to the carriage, the man 
flung himself beside her, shut the door, and they 
started, leaving the landlady bowing in the stone- 
arched doorway of the picturesque little inn in the 
narrow winding street. The road to Palomas is the 
steep and stoney bed of a watercourse, sometimes of a 
raging torrent. Just now there was little water in it, 
and provided, as the driver thought, an excellent 
road for them. His team consisted of three mules 
abreast, with two horses beyond as leaders, and these 
he whipped up to their fastest pace. The wagon 
wheels were entirely without springs, but strong, 
and, driven hard against the huge boulders in the 
stream, jumped gaily over them, while the vehicle 
rocked and swayed from side to side. 

The occupants were thrown helplessly about, like 
dice in a box, their heads striking heavily the wagon 
roof constantly, as the wheels made their flying 
bounds over stone and rock. 

As the wheels struck a rather larger rock than usual, 
the young lady was thrown violently against Raymond 
McKee and at the same time hfer veil became loosened 
and disclosed to him the face behind the bars of the 
night before. Throwing his arms forward, he steadied 
the lady, but voucl^safed no word. To the contrary 
she, in turn, blushingly thanked him, and at the same 
time loosed the remaining folds of her veil, much to 
the discomfiture of her escort. 

Scowling at her, he made as if to replace the veil. 

**No, papa,*' she said hurriedly. *There is no need 
for that now. This gentleman and I have met before 
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and it can surely do no harm for me to discard my veil 
until we near the next village/' 

Raymond McKee thanked her with his eyes, but 
said nothing aloud. 

As the day progressed the heat grew intense, and 
still in obedience to the oaths and objurgations of the 
driver, the little mules and ponies pulled on the 
flying, bounding coach. 

The three people inside were very silent; the lady 
essayed a few remarks but they were not well received 
by her father, and she too lapsed into silence, trying, 
in spite of the jostling, to keep an even temper. 

The country through which they were passing was 
rich in waving bananas and palm. 

At last the evening coolness came, its rosy flush, 
its amber light, and with it they drew into the dainty, 
charming little village of Palomas, lovely and ideal, 
like a scene on an exquisite plate or hand-painted card. 

Sick and nearly exhausted, cramped and bruised, 
but fully alive to the charm of it all, Raymond McKee 
stepped out in the still, sweet air, and looked up and 
down the green turfy road, on either side of which 
stood the small grass-thatched huts of the natives, 
each standing in its own enclosure, fenced round with 
giant organ cactus, planted so that it grows up 
straight and tall, many feet in height, forming a 
natural fence. Seen for the first time, these great, 
lofty, dark-green palisades of cactus, some bearing 
vivid crimson and golden flowers, enclosing each one 
its hut and garden and leaving neat alleyways between, 
are striking and impressive. McKee gazed upon 
them with delight, and felt a little thrill of joy as he 
went into the low, square building, not as high as the 
banana trees that waved by it, of the Palomas posada. 

This was no native hut, but had been the hacienda 
of a great man in its day, and still owned its charac- 
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teristic patio, or court, open to the stars, full of banana 
trees, with its deep well in the centre and its covered 
way running all round, into which the heavy wooden 
doors of the windowless brick-floored rooms opened. 
One of these was assigned to the man and girl, another 
to young McKee. 

A little table was placed outside, in the covered 
way, for their dinner. The still, delicious, sweet- 
scented peace of the court in the rosy gold of the 
evening, after the heat and noise of the day, appealed 
to them all greatly and soothed even the old Mexican, 
as they came into it. 

McKee's head ached, but he was hardly conscious 
of it, nor of his great fatigue, as he sat in the verandah, 
looking into the green of the banana-filled court; the 
sky burned over it with a deep pink lustre; it was 
very still and round, except for the hot sound of the 
cicala singing. 

There seemed no one staying in the hacienda but 
themselves, and the people of the house were all 
away at the back, behind the covered way. 

The old Mexican, he noticed upon looking around, 
had disappeared too, and there was no one near him to 
break the harmony of color and silence except the 
queer girl with the veiled face, whom he felt was at 
that moment studying him closely. But he turned 
his head, to sit still, drinking in the beauty around 
him and felt revived and refreshed by it. 

The true aesthetic can never be really unhappy. 
There is so much in this world to feed every sense 
with joy. 

His thoughts slipped back to the wonderful scenes 
near Valley, over which he had so many times seen 
these same stars rise and set, but he could not return 
' — ^not now, at least. 

Hateful as many of his days were made for him 
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now, they were never alike and to some natures a 
varying succession of disagreeable things is more 
bearable than an unvarying succession of agreeable 
ones. He had run away from many things which he 
loved — his baby for one, and his practice of law, and 
intercourse with fellow beings of his own station of 
life. He had, as yet, since his journey into Mexico, 
failed to meet any whom he could, condescendingly, 
consider his equals. When the old Mexican came 
out into the covered way, very cross and dusty from 
unstrapping his portmanteaus, he found his daughter 
tranquil and smiling. She threw off her veil. 

*Tapa, do sit down and share with Mr. — er — ** 
she looked blushingly at McKee, but he was enjoying 
the beauties spread out before him. **Share with us 
the beautiful surroundings,'* she added, a flash like 
blued lightening entering her dark eyes. 'Terhaps 
we had best remove our presence from this — this man, 
so long as we appear so obnoxious to him," she con- 
tinued, rising. 

McKee also rose to his feet as an embarrassed look 
overspread his handsome face. 

*Tray pardon me, my dear madam, if I have seemed 
to show any undue aloofness,'' he said softly. '*But 
to be candid with you, I will say that I am a total 
stranger to Mexico and know nothing of the habits 
and customs of its people. Being fully aware of the 
existing feeling between your country and the United 
States, I thought it best to hold myself rather aloof 
and—" 

**YouVe very correct there, young man," inter- 
rupted the older man. **And if you want a whole 
hide when you go back home, you had best keep on in 
the way you have started to — " 

*'Now, papa," broke in the rather timid, though 
musical voice of the girl, "you know it will do no 
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harm for this gentleman to address our people prop- 
erly." 

'*No, daughter mine, but from the way our people 
have been treated by the — the gringoes — both civil- 
ians and soldiers, it is a wonder to me that any Mexi- 
can keep from doing violence when he meets up with 
one of them. They need to be taught a lesson,'* he 
went on heatedly, "and they should be taught one, 
especially the young scamps who are of no earthly 
good at home but come down to our borders donned 
with uniforms and brass buttons. What do they 
do that is of any good ? Nothing — absolutely nothing. 
All they do is to parade our streets and highways with 
brazen licentiousness and insult our wives and 
daughters. Why, I could kill them all like dogs, and 
they should be killed.'' 

The old man paused shakingly, and his sharp eyes 
keenly surveyed young McKee from beneath shaggy 
brows. 

''Do you know, young man," he continued, "do 
you know that when our people attempt to avenge 
any of the many wrongs heaped upon us, that we 
are called outlaws, thieves and gorillas?" The old 
Mexican glared at McKee in no pleasant manner 
and that young man returned the look reassuringly. 

"There seems no reason, my dear sir, why you 
should direct all your surplus wrath toward me," 
said McKee, sauvely. "Why not save some of it 
until it is really needed, and then it will be time to 
vent your feelings toward me — or my countrymen." 

He looked appealingly to the young lady seated 
opposite. 

"I think our travelling companion has no ill feelings 
toward either us or our people, papa," vouchsafed 
the young lady, "and so far as his being classed with 
the young men who call themselves soldiers, which it 
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was our misfortune to meet, I, for one, think him 
wholly out of their class." 

But the old man was obdurate and made it mani- 
fest by rising again to his feet. 

'*If you care to associate yourself with any of his 
kind, you may, my dear, but I cannot see my way 
clear to do likewise.'* The old Mexican strode 
toward the door. ''I am tired to death from my days' 
travel and this discourse,*' he said, with contracted 
brows, ''but I must go and see what they are going 
to give us for dinner. I'm starved, and suppose they 
won't give us anything fit to eat,*' and he went. 

The Mexican was fairly correct in his prophecy as 
to the dinner, prettily served on their little table 
under a swinging lamp, with quantities of the red 
cactus flower arranged in a blue bowl in the center. 

Some very thin soup was followed by some hard 
and impossible meat, and this by an enormous dish 
of firjoles — the brown haricto bean on which the 
natives live and thrive — the afore-mentioned stone- 
like buns and black bean coffee completed the meal. 

However, it was something to eat, and they all 
three ate their beans and drank their pulki — the 
country's native drink which looks like milk and 
tastes like beer — uncomplainingly. The cicalae sang 
merrily round them, their wild song only heard in the 
tropics, the hot, still air was full of sweet scent, and 
the old man seemed rather less unamialble than usual. 

The young lady seemed content with this much. 
She was thinking. 

No human being is independent. He carries 
within him the elements of servitude. He is too 
apt to consider his feelings as his own, his property, 
his toys, but they are no more his than are his serv- 
ants. They are his servitors, not his slaves. They 
stand in much the same relation to him. They do 
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his bidding up to a certain point, and serve him faith- 
fully as a rule, but rebellion and revolt is common to 
them if too harshly treated, and then they usurp the 
mastery and he is obliged to do their bidding, as the 
successful and undetected murderer finds to his cost, 
when they drive him to confess and to the scaffold. 

He has trampled on them and to his infinite surprise 
they and theirs rise to slay him. 

She slowly raised her eyes to Ray's face, but he 
was also deep in thought and was watching the 
beautiful tropical sunset. But the young lady had 
not not yet learned her lesson. The future still held 
it for her. A deep flush suffused her beautiful face as 
the thought came to her that she loved this handsome 
stranger, regardless of his evident obliviousness to 
her charms. Had not many men prostrated them- 
selves at her feet and told her of their love? But 
none had caused the feeling — the sensation — which 
at this moment seemed burning in her heart — her 
very soul. Yes, she loved him and she must in some 
way communicate the fact to him without seeming 
forward and rude. 

A deeper flush added to the charm of her face as 
another thought flashed through her mind. 

''What if he should be married — if he should have 
a wife — and perhaps children?*' 

The thought seemed to stifle her and she involun- 
tarily gasped aloud. Both men at once looked at 
her. The old man rose upon noting her look of dismay 
due to her embarrassment. 

''Come, dear," he said: "The air is too close here 
for you ; let us walk together up and down the covered 
way in the moonlight.** 

She bent a sharp inquisitive look upon young 
McKee, but to her disappointment he was not even 
looking their way. 
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The dark eyes flashed as she seemed to realize for 
the first time, the denseness of some men. 

McKee was tired, and went to his room that opened 
by a great wooden door off the verandah. 

"Not a window in the room,'' he mumbled to him- 
self, and when he shut the door he was in pitch 
darkness with the exception of a large crack under 
the door, through which the moonlight flickered 
dismally. The doors were massive and reminded 
him of some he had seen at home in the better class of 
barns. He shot the large bolts. He at once went 
to bed and soon drifted into oblivion. 

But in the middle of the night, when the moon had 
set, and even the silver streak had disappeared, he 
awoke suddenly at a rasping noise. He strained his 
ears and sat bolt upright in bed, but the sound was 
not repeated. For some time his senses were very 
alert, then again he succumbed to the weariness which 
beset him, and he slept. When he again opened his 
eyes, he felt that another day had dawned and he at 
once rose refreshed and hungry. 

While buttoning his vest, his eye wandered to the 
massive door at the foot of which lay a slip of rose- 
tinted paper. He picked it up and casually unfolded 
it. A puzzled look overspread the handsome face 
and a set expression at the corners of the mouth 
enhanced his look. 

"Well, of all the things that ever happend,*' he 
said aloud, "this certainly overtops them all." 

He laid the note on the little shelf beneath the 
mirror and continued to dress. 

"Senor: I love you dearly — ^with all my soul. 
Naomi,*' was all the note said. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

It was the first day of May and the landscape around 
Valley was overhung with a heavy mist of the early 
morning. 

David Park and his wife had been up and stirring 
for an hour as was their usual custom. The air was 
balmy and birds of many species vied with each other 
in an effort to make their song ring out above all. 
Dave had been raking the lawn and now raised his eyes 
in a gentle, threatening manner, as a robin swooped 
down to peck at a worm which his rake had exposed. 

''You rascal,'' he said: "You're back at your old 
tricks, I see. You were here last year doing the same 
thing and I see you haven't forgotten me although you 
have been gone a long time. I wonder if I shall be here 
to feed you another year. I wonder." He placed 
the palms of his hands on the rake handle and allowed 
his chin to rest meditatively upon them. "I won- 
der!" 

The front door opened suddenly at this juncture, 
and he turned his head to behold a vision of little 
yellow curls floating from what appeared to be a living 
sprite in blue gingham. 

"Morning, Uncle Dave," piped a clear childish voice, 
as the little girl ran toward him. 

"Well, Helen, good morning," returned Dave. 
"How is my little girl? Come lets watch and talk to 
the pretty robin." 

He indicated the bird perched upon the lower limb 
of the tree whence he had flown. 

"Oh, but isn't he pretty," cried the child, clapping 
her little hands. "Are there any more around?" 
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'*Yes, dearie, lots of them, and many other kinds, 
too. Just you wait a few weeks and then the yard and 
trees both will be alive with them." 

Dave strung the golden curls between the fingers of 
one rough hand while with the other he brought forth 
his watch. Glancing at the dial he replaced the watch. 

'*It*s seven-thirty, Helen, and I must run up town 
for awhile. Just you skip in and tell Aunty Park to 
come out with you till I come back." 

The child ran obediently toward the house, while 
Dave made his way to the front gate. 

* 'Wonder what Barnard can want of me this morn- 
ing," he mumbled, upon reaching the street. **Some- 
thing's in the wind, else he wouldn't be down so early." 

Many thoughts raced through the mind of David 
Park. It seemed years since he and his wife had 
heard any news from Raymond McKee and they had 
discussed the matter many times during the long 
winter evenings. The talk in Valley as to McKee's 
escape from jail and the total absence of any clue as to 
his whereabouts, had long since died out, and other 
subjects of more recent happening had taken place. 
His mind, filled with these thoughts, kept him preoccu- 
pied until he found himself at the foot of the stairs 
leading to the law offices of Barnard and Rice. Mount- 
ing the steps, Dave hastened up to the door. 

*'Come in," commanded a voice at his rap upon the 
portal. 

Dave at once noticed that William Barnard was not 
alone. Opposite his desk sat a dark, handsome man. 

*'0h, excuse me, Mr. Barnard," hastily exclaimed 
Dave, as the thought dawned upon his mind that he 
might be intruding. Both men smiled good-naturedly, 
however, and somewhow those smiles reassured him. 

*'Come in, Dave," said Barnard. **We have been 
waiting at least twenty minutes for you." 
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William Barnard arose, and the stranger did like- 
wise. 

"We will go into my private office, where I hope we 
can soon transact our business,** resumed the lawyer. 
Entering the inner room, Barnard shoved forward two 
heavy chairs, and at the same time produced a box of 
cigars. 

"By the way, Mr. Park, I want you to meet Mr. 
Karmen. Mr. Karmen, this is Dave Park, of whom 
you have so many times heard me speak." 

The men shook hands and took seats. 

"Please proceed, Mr. Karmen,** said the attorney, 
with a nod. 

"It goes without saying, Mr. Park, that you are to 
keep to yourself all that is said here this morning," 
began the stranger. "Of course you may tell your 
wife, as that will be necessary, and besides Mr. Bar^ 
nard here informs me that a secret is as good with her 
as with yourself.** 

He eyed Dave closely. 

"Go ahead,** replied David Park, returning the 
look. 

"First,** began Karmen, "I bring you news of Mr. 
McKee and if you will bear with me a few minutes, I 
shall try to place in your possession all facts concern- 
ing his whereabouts. I received a letter from him 
yesterday and will read to you that portion which was 
meant for you.** 

Here he drew forth and opened a letter of many 
closely written pages. Scanning them, he at last said 
with a smile: 

"Ah, here we are. *Tell Dave and Mrs. Park that 
I am enjoying the best of health, but miss them heart- 
ily. Tell them that I do not worry for a moment as to 
the care which I know they will give my little Helen. 
How often I think and dream of her, and wonder if she 
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isn't a big, big girl by this time. Kiss her many times 
everyday for me, and don't let her forget her papa. 
Show her my photo often to help in your efforts. God 
bless you all and bring us speedily together'.** 

Tears glistened in the good-natured eyes of David 
Park. 

''God bless the poor boy," was all he said. 

Karmen waited a minute then continued : 

"Mr. McKee is at this moment located in a small 
town in Mexico, and from all reports received from 
him he manages to eat three meals a day and under 
existing circumstances is doing his best at holding his 
own. 

"But what I wish to tell you is this: within three 
weeks I expect to be with the young man, after which we 
will take a journey which will consume many months. 
In the meantime you are to close the house which you 
now occupy, and remove to the place designated. 
However, that can be determined later, and I will 
write you after joining Mr. McKee. Mr. Barnard, in 
the meantime, will keep Mrs. Park and yourself posted 
in all matters concerning our movements. He will also 
provide you with all necessary funds. You will ob- 
serve that it takes some time to untangle all this muss 
in which we are mixed.*' 

Karmen closed with this last speech and looked 
closely at Dave. 

"It seems to be the only way,** observed Dave. 
"As for me and my wife, we would like to hear direct 
from Ray, but I suppose you fellows know better how 
to handle the case than we do. At any rate, I hope you 
will succeed, as I know you are bound to do. I just 
want to live to see the guilty man pay the price for the 
misery he has caused us all.** 

"The guilty parties will be found, Dave,** rejoined 
William Barnard; "and you will also live to see them 
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punished. Never fear, old boy — we've got them 
going already." 

''Well, boys, if you are through with me, V\\ be 
getting back home," said Dave rising. "I've got lots 
of work to do and besides the old woman will be crazy 
to hear all about everything." 

"Alright, Mr. Park, you will hear frorti me as soon 
as I join Mr. McKee, and at that time you will receive 
full instructions as to your future course. Good 
morning, sir, and regards to Mrs. Park. She will 
remember me." 

David Park walked hastily home, and within ten 
minutes his wife was in possession of all the news. 

"Land sakes," she protested, poutingly. "It does 
seem to me that Ray might write to us, too ; still — 
it might give the officers a chance to trace him, and I 
guess its all for the best." 



In the office of Herbert McClanskey a different 
scene was being enacted. Judge Steven Bancroft sat 
tilted back in his chair while across the room young 
McClanskey sat nervously smoking a large, black 
cigar. 

"How comes it, Herbert," asked the judge in a deep 
voice, "that as yet you have been unable to repay 
the balance of the loan? 

"You have been in Omaha a week, you say, looking 
after business matters, and still you come back and 
tell me that you are unable to meet your obligations. 
As I have mentioned before, you have spent many 
times the amount due me, and spent it foolishly, but 
while so doing you never think of the nasty deal which 
I helped you out of when I loaned you the money. 
Now, when you paid three thousand for that big 



racer — " 
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"Xow, judge," interrupted Herbert, "weren't you 
ever young — ^and didn't you at times act indiscreetly? 
Perhaps I shouldn't have bought the car at just the 
time I did, but I felt that I really needed it and — be- 
sides it will be the means of gixnng me what I most feel 
in need of — prestige." 

"Prestige be damned!" returned the judge hotly. 
"What prestige will it give you to go racing around the 
country with a lot of low-downs when you should be in 
your office attending to your practice? WTiy, young 
man, if you don't look out you will wake up some 
morning and find yourself without a client except, 
perhaps, a few divorce cases, which are always spring- 
ing up amongst the class of people with which you 
mingle." 

The elder man rocked back and forth restlessly. 

"Your uncle left you a large estate and there is no 
reason why you should not meet all your obligations 
promptly. Of course, the estate will need to be pro- 
bated, but you certainly get a regular allowance and 
that with what you derive from your practice should 
enable you to keep even with everybody. Had your 
uncle left a will in your favor that would, as you 
know, have done away with all litigation and — " 

"He did make a will in my favor," returned young 
McClanskey. "Uncle showed it to me not over a 
year ago. He told me I was to get all he possessed 
at his death. What became of the will is more than I 
can see unless the man who murdered — how I despise 
that word — unless — " 

"Never mind discussing that, Herbert," interrupted 
the judge. "The will isn't forthcoming and no doubt 
was destroyed prior to your uncle's death and I 
might add, undoubtedly, by your uncle. Whoever 
killed him didn't find the will and had he done so, he 
would not have destroyed it as you would have in- 
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herited the whole unless — unless he had made another 
will. By the way, Herbert — '' here the judge sat up 
squarely in his chair and eyed the younger man 
through shaggy brows, "do you have any reason 
to believe that Arthur McClanskey did make another 
will, and if so do you know whom it could have in 
any way benefited?" 

"Of course he made no other will," returned 
Herbert. "Why should he? He had no other near 
relatives and I don't think he maintained or showed 
any particular love for anyone." 

"I don't know about that, my boy — that is — I am 
not so sure about that as you seem to be. Now, for 
instance, there was young McKee. Can you not 
recall that your uncle seemed to take a striking 
interest in the welfare of that very promising young 
man?" 

Herbert McClanskey's face turned crimson. 

"Yes, now that you mention the fact, I recall that 
he did, but had he known what a blackleg McKee was, 
he would never have given him breathing room in 
his presence. Of course, uncle was not infallible, 
any more than we are, hence he was not always 
able to judge a man from mere appearances. We all 
get fooled at times." 

Steven Bancroft rose to his feet and reached for 
his hat. 

"Let us at least hope that he was mistaken in this 
instance, Herbert," he said. "But your uncle was a 
far-seeing man of broad experience and quick in- 
tellect, and seldom mistook his man. His record 
shows that. As I said — let us hope that he was mis- 
taken in the young man, as I am at times inclined to 
think I, myself, was. However, my boy, as soon as 
convenient, I wish you would straighten up our 
little matter. You know we public-minded men 
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usually attend promptly to such obligations. 'Tis 
policy to do so." 

At the termination of this sentence, Steven Bancroft 
strode heavily from the room. In the outer office he 
nearly collided with the busy office boy who was 
stationed near the door in the act of dusting a chair. 

**Beg pardon, your honor," said the boy bowing low. 

Herbert McClanskey remained seated and puflfed 
at his cigar with a deep frown. 

**How I despise his insolence," he said under his 
breath, **and his nerve — the old stiff." 



CHAPTER XXV 

Raymond McKee had finished his morning's toilet. 
Throwing back the heavy bolt which held the large 
door, he allowed it to swing open. 

A gust of cool, fresh air rushed in and in the great 
distance he perceived the first rays of the rising sun. 

Movements could be heard below and to the rear 
of the building, and a smile overspread his face as he 
thought of the thriftiness of some Mexicans compared 
to some he had seen. 

But the smile left his face as his eyes again rested 
upon the slip of paper which he had taken from the 
bricks beneath the door. His brows contracted. 

*'What nonsense," he said aloud. '*No doubt the 
passing fancy of the young lady of the veil." 

Then becoming conscious that he was speaking 
aloud, he merely allowed his thoughts to wander. 

The young lady was certainly bewitching, both in 
looks and manners, and surely her breeding was 
apparent. If such were the case — -and he hardly 
believed it worth the thought — why had she become so 
violently attached to him upon such short acquain- 
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tance? But she was a Mexican, and of course their 
mode of living and loving was far different from any 
he had known. 

The thought occurred to him that had she been of 
the States and in the States — but no! She had 
surely travelled in the north, else she could not possibly 
speak the pure English which she so thoroughly 
mastered. And no doubt she had met and talked 
with many young and handsome men of the States, 
and knowing the susceptibility of the average Ameri- 
can man to such beauty as she possessed, she no 
doubt had had many at her feet. He was in a 
quandary as to how to take her. 

Again his brows knitted. Perhaps the young 
lady occupying his thoughts was not the one who had 
written the note and it was the work of some jester. 
Still — he had seen no one whom he thought could 
speak and write his language so perfectly. At any 
rate he would know when he met her at breakfast. 
And the name — "Naomi — Naomi — " He pronounced 
it over and over again, then found himself wondering 
what could be her last name. 

Folding the note, he placed it in an inner pocket and 
strolled to the eating room. He found no one at 
any of the tables, and fell to wondering whether he 
was earlier or later than the other occupants of the 
place. At any rate he would wait and see. His 
eyes rested upon an open well in the posada, or court, 
then wandered to the banana-burdened trees. Finally, 
his thoughts drifted homeward and he wondered 
what was going on there this beautiful morning. 

He was thinking so deeply that he was unaware of 
the almost noiseless approach of the lady of his 
thoughts, earlier in the morning. In fact, she had 
seated herself opposite him at the table before he was 
aware of her presence. 
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*'Good morning, Senor," she breathed, smiling. 
**Did I interrupt your reverie? If so, I am truly 
sorry." 

*'No — that is — not at all, Miss — '' *'Lozano — Naomi 
Lozano,*' she said, still smiling. "Papa isn't up as 
yet, but I just could not sleep longer this beautiful 
morning. He hardly ever rises before ten unless we 
are going to travel." 

Young McKee stared at her in amazement. So 
this was really the young lady who had written the 
note. He expected when they met that she would 
act in any way but this, providing, of course, that 
she had been the author. 

She noted the look of amazement and laughed 
outright. 

"I surely must have frightened you awfully," she 
remarked. "Pray tell me, do I look so bad as all 
that?" 

"N — no — it isn't that, Miss Lozano," he managed 
to articulate. "But you say your name is Naomi. 
You don't mean to say — er — that is — is there any one 
else here by that name?" 

"None that I know of," still smiling. Then 
seriously: "Why do you ask, Senor, and in that tone 
of voice? Really you almost frighten me with your 
looks." 

His jaw dropped. 

"And do you mean to tell me that you placed a 
note under my door last night?" 

"And why not?" she returned, evenly. "I had 
begun to see that I must in some way voice my feelings, 
or sacrifice what few chances I had of ever getting a 
word or look from you — a word which would make 
me the happiest mortal living." 

Observing his look, she continued in a more even 
tone: 
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**Don*t think that I have met but few Americans, 
for I have met many. Papa and I have visited all 
the principal cities of your country, and have been 
dined and f^ted by your most prominent people. You 
have no doubt heard of papa — Pablo Lozano?" 

"Yes, indeed I have — but — but surely he is not the 
Pablo Lozano — the millionarie — the pessimist — 
the—" 

'The very man," she interrupted. "But I did not 
mean to tell you all this; in fact, I meant to tell you 
nothing until — until — " 

Here her voice trailed into nothingness and she 
sat trembling in every limb, and her bosom rose and fell 
irregularly. The large eyes became misty and the 
pretty under lip trembled. Though misty, her eyes 
held his compellingly . Some subtle, mystifying power 
seemed swaying his whole being. What power did 
this mere slip of a girl possess? Was she so different 
from others whom he had met that she was able to 
compel his innermost thoughts? His eyes fell from 
hers. 

"Pardon, Senor," she said pleadingly. "If I have 
seemed unduly forward and assuming, I am truly 
sorry. If papa knew of my indescretion (I mean in 
writing the note) he would, without hesitation, send 
me to a convent. 

"Besides, I do not even know your name as yet, nor 
whether you are married or single. Pray forgive me, 
Senor, but — am I asking too much if I — if I — should 
ask your name?" 

Raymond Mckee found his voice with difficulty. 

"Not at all, my dear lady — Miss Lozano — it is 
your privilege to ask and my duty to tell you. My 
name is Wetherby — Charles Wetherby, from Boston, 
and I am searching for a brother who is somewhere 
in Mexico. He came here some years ago and in- 
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vested heavily in mining stock, but we have heard 
nothing from him in two years." 

**Isn*t that just awful," she returned sympathiz- 
ingly. **I have thought since first meeting you that 
your mind seemed pre-occupied ; now that I know the 
reason perhaps I may in some way assist you." 

McKee said no more. The brazen lie of which he 
felt guilty seemed more of a lie when told to this con- 
fiding girl. But how was he to know who and what 
she was. His instructions were to tell everybody the 
same story. He was not supposed to know foe from 
friend. 

Although they were Mexicans, the old man and this 
daughter might both be his betrayers in the end, 
should they be in a position to do so. At any cost, 
now that he had started, he must continue to place his 
trust and confidence in Karmen. He had helped him 
thus far and would no doubt continue to do so, al- 
though, for his life, McKee could not guess the cause 
for so doing. 

The girl eyed him closely during his reverie, not that 
she thought him guilty of any wrong doing, but she 
wondered that he did not again refer to the note which 
she had written him. She had risen early for the sole 
purpose of seeing him alone. Why she thought he 
would rise early she did not know. But she hoped 
that he would, and if he did she was sure to meet and 
talk with him. Her very soul looked forth from her 
beautiful eyes as she surveyed him. 

*'Why are you so still, Senor?" she asked, at length. 

*Tor my life, Miss Lozano, I do not know," returned 
the young man thoughtfully. "I really believe that I 
allow myself to think too much at times. However, I 
have had nothing else to do until I met you — you and 
your father," he hastened to amend. 

**Oh-o-can that be possible," she gurgled. 'Then 
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we shall surely become better acquainted — and I hope 
better — er — friends, if nothing more." 

Again that soulful, longing look appeared in the 
large eyes, shaded by the long curving lashes, and 
again the same queer feeling was creeping over McKee. 
Did he despise this young beauty for her forwardness, 
or was she casting a spell over him which in the end 
would be hard to break? 

As these thoughts went racing through his muddled 
brain, the girl rose from her seat and walked to the 
back of his chair. Placing one hand on the top of his 
heavy mop of hair, one dainty forefinger of the other 
stole carressingly beneath his chin. 

'*Senor Weatherby has as yet not told me what he 
thought of my little note, "she cooed. 

His whole frame trembled as he raised his eyes to 
meet the ones above. Her rosy lips were parted and 
resembled a cupid's bow. Before he realized the act, 
he had sprung to his feet and was crushing her yield- 
ing form to his own. Then their lips met. 

*'God, Naomi, but / do love you," he breathed, and 
she nestled closer to his broad chest. 

At this moment heavy footsteps were heard on the 
brick tiling, and they sprang apart. Raymond McKee 
looked up and met the piercing eyes of Pablo Lozano. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Seldom it is that two strong men meet; less seldom 
that one of seventy-four and one of twenty-six meet 
under the circumstances which befell Raymond McKee 
and Pablo Lozano. 

The old Mexican uttered no word for a few mo- 
ments; he only allowed his piercing black eyes to sur- 
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vey the form of McKee from head to foot. At last he 
spoke, his tone slightly modulated : 

*'How long, pray, has this been going on? Am I to 
understand, Naomi, that you have disregarded all the 
conventionalities and the teachers who have reared 
you? Tell me, and that at once, what right have you 
to associate yourself with this worthless — *' 

'*Wait, papa,'* said the girl, springing forward. 
**Wait until I explain before you vent your wrath 
upon either Mr. Wetherby or myself." 

'*Wetherby! Wetherby! What in hell do you mean? 
Do you mean to tell me that his — this man's name is 
Wetherby? Do you mean to tell me that I did not 
meet this young man at the home of Henry Thornton 
and—" 

Raymond McKee took two steps backward before 
regaining his balance. 

The old man continued : 

''This man's name is not Wetherby ; his name is Mc- 
Kee. I met and shook hands with him some seven or 
eight years ago, at which time he was a suitor for the 
hand of the daughter of my friend, (who was) Thorn- 
ton. The news reached me later, while in Pittsburgh, 
that McKee married the daughter of Thornton. Can 
you explain to me, young man, what became of your 
wife? 

The old man surveyed McKee witheringly. McKee 
stepped forward. 

*'I do not deny, sir, that I married the daughter of 
Henry Thornton, and if he happened to be a friend of 
yours it is with pleasure that I inform you of the fact 
that Mr. Thornton died (as he should not have) by 
his own hand. I also take pleasure in informing you 
that your friend Thornton made it his object to steal — 
yes, stealy some thousands of dollars from my wife. 
God bless her! If she had only had the stamina to have 
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faced that "friend Thornton" as you seem to like to 
remember him — her father — one of the worst black- 
guards which it has ever been my luck to meet — she 
might have been alive today and I might not have 
been an — " 

"Please! Oh, please, Mr. Wetherby, Mr. McKee — 
papa — please, if you have met before, why not let me 
know all?" 

The young lady tremblingly approached the man. 
McKee seemed not to have realized what he had said. 
The Mexican said no word to the girl, but addressed 
himself to McKee. 

"If you married Thornton's daughter, why did 
you — " 

"I married Henry Thornton's daughter and I bless 
the day that I did so, if that is any satisfaction to you, 
sir," said McKee in clear tones. "I never saw the day 
that I would deny the fact that I married one of the 
purest, prettiest, happiest and most intelligent girls 
that ever lived. She was the personification of 
Christ-like Christianity, and I am proud and glad to 
remember the day which brought her glorious radiance 
across my path. 

"My little girl — God bless her — is my only source — 
my only wish to gain a livelihood. Should anything 
befall her, I would no longer care to exist and — " 

"But you must live and exist for others besides 
your daughter, Mr. — er — McKee," broke in Naomi 
tearfully. "Now that we have expressed our vows, 
our love to each other, it is your duty to me to — " 

"Hell!" interposed her father: "Your vows of love be 
damned! How do you know — what reasons have you 
to believe that this young man is what he says he is?" 

"Haven't you both told me enough to convince me, 
papai^ You certainly did your share, and whether 
his name is Wetherby or McKee its all the same to me. 
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I love him and have loved him since we first met and 
I care not what comes, I will love him so long as life 
lasts. As for him, if he tells you the truth, he will say 
that my love is not in vain, and he will tell you that 
some day he and I will return to the States to get the 
little girl whom he loves so dearly and mayhap, re- 
turn to Mexico." 

Raymond McKee waited to hear no more. With- 
out his breakfast, he strode to the rear of the pasoda 
and inquired for a horse. A three-year old bay mare 
was tendered him and he accepted without question. 

Once astride the horse he headed her due west. He 
wished to be alone with his thoughts. 

He reviewed the transpirings of the last hour and 
wondered if it were possible for a man to so obscure 
himself on either continent that he would not be recog- 
nized by some one. 

**I don't love her," he said aloud, as the mare broke 
into a swift canter. **Still — no, I don't — I know I 
don't. I couldn't and at the same time think of Floss 
and Helen. No, I don't love her." 

Again his thoughts returned to his college days — 
the best days of his life — and he wondered when he 
could have met the grizzled old man who now con- 
fronted him with his identity. His mind was so full of 
these and other thoughts that he heedlessly passed a 
detachment . of Mexican cavalry, who also seemed 
oblivious of his presence. They galloped past him, 
talking loudly in their native tongue. 

His mount was even better than he had judged her, 
for long before he was aware of the fact, he was many 
miles from the little inn. 

Glancing at the sun, which was rapidly approaching 
the horizon, he indulgently allowed the mare to turn 
and retrace her steps. 
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''Naomi, you may at once seek your room." 

The tones of the deep voice of Pablo Lozano car- 
ried conviction. 

''But papa, I shall do nothing of the kind," re- 
turned the daughter, willfully. "I am of age, and, if 
ever, I should know what I wish to do. However, if 
you care to, we will retire to our room and talk over 
this matter. So far as I am concerned there is no al- 
ternative, as to my love. It is your privilege, of 
course, to disinherit me, but such being the case, I 
shall still continue to love Mr. Weth — Mr. Mc- 
Kee." 

"Well! well!" returned the old man. "I can see no 
good arising from such an alliance. Anyhow we will 
retire to our rooms and by so doing rid ourselves of 
any and all who might act as eavesdroppers." 

When father and daughter had seated themselves, 
both seemed loath to broach the subject uppermost in 
their minds. 

Notwithstanding this fact, Pablo Lozano hastened 
to say, in a rather broken voice: 

"Naomi, how comes it that you allow your mind to, 
for one moment, rest upon this young renegade? He 
no doubt married the daughter of Henry Thornton 
and then deserted her." 

"Papa!" interrupted the even tonesof the girl's voice, 
"you know better than that. No man could carry 
himself like Mr. McKee, let alone confess his identity 
in such a straightforward manner and still be guilty 
of such an act. Further you know better yourself. 
You say these things in order to lessen my regard for 
the young man. But it is useless. I love him and 
you may do your worst. "Nothing you can do will 
change me. You have introduced me to many 
wealthy young men with the hopes that I might marry 
them, but they are all fools or knaves and had but few 
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redeeming qualities. Now that I have met a man 
among men, one whom I am positive could hold his 
place amongst the best, you presume to think that I 
am going to allow your word to spoil the dearest 
dream of my life. You gave me education, saying 
while you were doing so that you hoped that education 
would become of benefit to me when it came time for 
me to choose a husband. Your wish has come true. 
My love is given to what I consider one of the most 
noble, if not the most noble man I ever met." Her 
voice trailed into a whisper. "Raymond McKee,** 
she murmured. *'It's the sweetest name on earth to 
me, papa,*' she said aloud, ''and should anything 
happen — '' 

Both father and daughter sprang to their feet, for 
at that moment a shrill cry in a woman's voice was 
heard to re-echo through the pasado. 

They rushed to the door and there beheld a captain 
and six Mexican cavalrymen — all drunk, except the 
captain. Two of the troopers held captive the girl 
whose duty it was to serve the travellers during 
meals. 

''Loose me, you dirty hounds," she cried in Mexican. 
With these words she spat squarely in the face of her 
nearest tormentor. 

Naomi and her father both rushed forward. 

"Coma se ami esta," shouted the old man. "What 
is this, and why? Take your hands from that girl, 
you brutes, or V\\ see that your superiors get word of 
your acts." 

But the troopers paid him no heed and Naomi 
rushed forward to interfere in the girl's behalf. 

"Not so fast, my beauty," said the captain sneer- 
ingly. "Who are you that you should command my 
men?" 

Turning to the other soldiers standing by his side : 
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''Tie up the old man for a while boys, and TU see 
what can be done with this little minx." 

Three burly young men grappled with Pablo 
Lozano and within a minute had him bound hand and 
foot. The captain, who was all of six feet three, 
approached Naomi with outstretched hands. 

"Come, sweety, give your baby a kiss. YouVe 
the sweetest babe IVe seen in many moons and — *' 

His words were cut short as a resounding blow smote 
him on the mouth. 

"Why, you little heathen," he snarled, after re- 
gaining his breath. "I'll make you pay for that blow 
with ten kisses." 

He grabbed the small wrists brutally and although 
Naomi struggled furiously, drew her face slowly to 
his own. 

"Now, you little cat, you'll pay," he said, bending 
to collect his toll from the pouting lips. 

Smack! but it was not the smack of a kiss. A 
broad, well-shaped hand smote the captain squarely 
across the face. His hands relaxed their hold and 
he staggered backward. 

"Who in hell — ah," he snarled, as he noticed the 
well built figure of Raymond McKee standing before 
him. "Gringo — devil," he continued, as he rushed 
toward McKee. 

Naomi screamed, but stood still with clasped hands. 
The troopers stood by, dimly realizing the situation. 
It was to be a man's fight and none must interfere. 
The cook and another native came rushing in but 
stopped at the sight. With the sudden spurt of blood 
on the larger man's mouth, his dreamy eyes grew 
narrow and blazed viciously, and next he had again 
jumped forward at Ray, an oath on his lips. But one 
of McKee's chief assets was quickneSvS — in fact, no 
man ever saw anyone who was quicker. Somehow he 
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had managed to step agilely to the side, poise himself 
lightly on the balls of his feet, and swung his right 
fist straight to that clenched jaw, with all the strength 
in his supple, muscular body. 

It was a nasty, jolting blow, for the bigger man's 
head flew back, pain on his face and surprise in his 
suddenly widened eyes — perhaps at the unthought of 
power which the smaller man had shown. 

He stood for a moment blinking dazedly. Ray- 
mond McKee was never the one to let a chance slip 
by him — no matter what the occasion. He was no 
laggard now. 

Instantly, before the other knew what was coming, 
he had stepped in close and administered two sharp, 
lightening-like blows, full between the eyes. Once 
more the larger man's head went back, but then the 
sheer brute strength in him reasserted itself and he 
straightened up and lunged out for McKee. But 
when he threshed the air where Ray had been the 
latter was a good five feet to the side, standing easily 
on his toes, his fists ready and with a grim little sort 
of smile on his lips. An unconscious word of admira- 
tion at the dexterity of McKee escaped Pablo Lozano, 
and Namoi's eyes were resting on him as on someone 
whom she had never before met. Once more the 
captain rushed and swung out for him, reminding one 
of a maddened bull who has powder-loaded banderil- 
las sticking into him. 

Again Ray's animal-like agility came into play 
and he evaded the others rush as easily as the floating, 
airy snowflake evades a child's futile grasp. Certainly 
the captain, larger, stronger, and not a slow man by 
any means, was no match at all for his opponent, 
when it came to clever foot work. 

For a while Ray got easily away from the bull-like 
charges of his antagonist, waiting, one could see, for 
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an unguarded chance to inflict another of his punishing 
blows. 

The captain's lips were bleeding and his jaw and 
forehead were bruised, while Ray was without a 
blemish. Both men, though were dripping water so 
that their faces were thoroughly wet and damp places 
began to appear on their shirts. 

It was a hundred degrees outside, it must be 
remembered, and the room was close — bad weather 
for battling. 

It could be plainly seen that up till now Ray had 
even more than held his pwn. He was deadly cool; 
and the captain, strangely, had lost all his calm. He 
was raving — mad — insane, almost, if one were to 
judge by the wild gleam in his eyes and the hoarse 
mutterings that poured unintelligibly from his throat. 
Then, presently McKee managed to get in another of 
his terrific blows — it seemed impossible for any man 
to withstand it — but instead of further inciting his 
opponent to madness, it seemed to calm him miracu- 
lously. And after that he went about things more 
scientifically. 

A trooper was holding Naomi's arm — holding her 
back in case she might try to interfere. They had 
plenty of confidence in the prowess of their captain. 
It could be seen that the girl was watching the fight 
now, with close, sparkling eyes, her breath coming in 
short little gasps as each moment passed — and once, 
when Ray got cleverly away from a particularly 
ugly swing and shot his own fist home, her hands 
closed tightly, her lips opened and she cried out. 
The dormant but inherent love of fighting that slum- 
bers in the breasts of all shone in her eyes, as it must 
have shown in the eyes of her sisters years and years 
ago — the deep-rooted, natural instinct asserting itself. 

At last the captain managed to land one of his 
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heavy blows with his huge fist, and there was a deep, 
nasty gash along Ray*s jaw from which the blood 
flowed freely. 

Then, for perhaps the next ten or fifteen minutes — 
and ten minutes seems like treble that time to men 
fighting under such conditions — they went at it 
fiercely. Several times Ray nearly went down be- 
neath the larger man's assaults, but he took his 
vicious punshment as gamely as could be and kept 
hammering away with all his might at his heavier 
rival. How he stood it was a wonder to all; he 
must have become suddenly and miraculously pos- 
sessed of superhuman endurance during those last 
few minutes. It was apparent, though, that he was 
weakening. Yet he stood bravely up, sometimes 
rocking dizzily on his feet, and returned blow for blow. 

And it was when he had once withstood a particu- 
larly ugly blow full between the eyes, that Naomi 
had drawn in her breath and that a wan smile — a 
smile that spelled pride — had come to her lips. 

For a while it kept up so, the two heavily panting 
men fighting over the entire room and knocking over 
chairs and tables and lamps. Truly it looked as if 
the place had been struck by a hurricane. And then, 
suddenly, the captain let out a crazed roar of blood- 
lust as he managed to get his fingers about Ray's 
throat, forcing him to the floor. 

His face was distorted and he was cursing filthily. 
The man was certainly insane for the instant. 

Naomi was watching, wide-eyed, rigid, utterly 
fascinated and utterly unable to say a word. She 
seemed completely paralyzed with what might be 
termed a fascinated horror. But then, as Ray went 
down with the captain on top of him, he seemed to 
have suddenly called up the last bit of reserve strength 
in his body — and it was a strength that was uncanny. 
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It had happened almost before anyone had noticed 
it: too quick for the eye to follow. He had broken 
loose, dexterously used a wrestling trick which he 
knew and was on top of the captain — battering madly 
and with a giant's strength at that face below him. 
It was fair and deserving punishment for the man 
who had tried to choke the life out of him. And 
the next they knew, Ray was on his feet, bruised and 
cut and bleeding and swaying — but on his feet, 
nevertheless. And the captain was on the brick 
floor, his eyes closed, his face ghastly pale and quite 
unconscious. 

Ray stepped closer to Namoi, staggering. He 
brushed the blood from his lips, raised his head high, 
and looked her clearly in the eyes. He spoke slowly, 
as if the effort to bring forth speech were difficult: 

"That's the way a man defends a woman where I 
came from," was all he said. 

A convulsive shudder ran through the girl, then 
her whole body trembled like a leaf in the wind. 

She lost her rigidity and came back to life. Her 
eyes glowed with pride and love — a pride and love 
and tenderness that no living person had ever seen in 
them before. When she spoke, too, there was untold 
pride and love and emotion in her voice. 

"Oh, Mr. McKee, how proud you make me. I 
feel honored to be one who can call you by name." 
She kissed his bleeding face. Then turning to the 
troopers: 

"Untie my father, you rascals." Her breath came 
fast. "Come, do as I tell you or you will all be re- 
ported to your commander." 

Two of the men strode to the old man and severed 
the bonds which bound him, while the rest busied 
themselves in restoring their captain to consciousness. 
He was a brutally punished man, and when he again 
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rose to a sitting posture, he was absolutely unable to 
see. His face was nearly twice its normal size and 
was beaten to a pulp. He attempted to speak, but 
the swollen lips and tongue refused to do his bidding. 
Thus, realizing his complete vanquishment, he again 
relaxed and fell back to the floor and was lifted limp 
and apparently lifeless, by three of his troopers and 
carried to the rear of the building where their horses 
stood. 

"Here comes the stage,** exclaimed one of them. 
"We had better get out of this before it reaches the 
posada.*' 

All galloped away, bearing the limp form of their 
leader. 

^p ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^p ^^ ^^ 

Inside, also, the word had been spread that the 
stage was in view, and all was bustle and scurry to 
right the wrong which had been done to the furnish- 
ings. 

Pablo Lozano, upon being released, had had a 
bad spell with his heart, and had been led tremblingly 
to his couch by Naomi and a helper. 

After seeing to the wants of her father, Naomi 
found herself wondering what had became of McKee. 
In fancy she again went through all the details of 
his battle with the big Mexican. She could see 
where Ray was his adversary's superior at every turn ; 
and at the end — ^how brave he was and how little 
conceited he had seemed at the outcome. He had 
seemed confident at all times as to the termination 
and was not disappointed. Surely these Americans 
were something besides money grabbers and brag- 
garts, after all. 

But Mr. McKee was different from them all. She 
could not recall one whom she had met who she thought 
could have stood up under such overwhelming odds. 
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She looked hastily at the recumbent form of her 
father, then silently glided from the room and closed 
the door. No one was in sight, but she could hear a 
slight commotion near the front entrance in which 
direction she bent her footsteps. Here she was 
disappointed, for she had expected to find Mr. McKee 
there. But it was only the arrival of the stage coach 
with two dust-covered passengers — two men. 

One was of middle age and there could be no mis- 
taking him. He was a Mexican of the better class, 
while the other was of a nationality puzzling in the 
extreme. At a glance one could see from his bearing 
that he was cultured and nobly bred. 

Shaking the dust from his clothing, he boldly ap- 
proached the open doorway. 

*'Does any one here speak English,'* he asked with 
a polite bow, "or is it necessary to speak Mexi- 
can?" 

At a smile and nod from the landlady he addressed 
her: 

'*Ah, I see you understand English. May I then 
ask if there is at present a young man stopping here 
by the name of Wetherby?*' 

Naomi gave a start but held herself back. 

^'Charles Wetherby is his full name," continued 
the dark stranger. 

For answer the landlady turned to Naomi : 

"Miss Lozano can tell you," was the startling 
announcement. 

Undaunted, Naomi advanced to meet the man. 

"I know the young gentleman in question," she 
said with a quiet sort of smile. "Are you a friend of 
Mr.— er— Wetherby?" 

"I certainly am," returned the other, with a tone 
of true honesty which at once won the confidence of 
the Mexican lass. 
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Then: *'I think Mr. Wetherby is in his room at 
present, though I would not vouch for it.'* 

Leading the way through the building, Naomi 
conducted the man to the door of McKee's room, 
where she stopped and placed a dainty forefinger 
to her lips. 

''Senor,'* she whispered, ''Mr. Wetherby is no 
doubt washing, for he — '* 

She then told how she had been attacked by the 
Mexican captain and how Ray had returned just in 
time to save her. She went into all the minute details 
of the battle and put great stress upon the strength 
and prowess of the young man, then ended with the 
results narrated. 

''The brute," exclaimed the stranger aloud. "Why 
didn't Mc— I mean Wetherby kill him?" 

Naomi noted the slip of the tongue, due, no doubt 
to agitation, but she only smiled behind her hand. 

The door swung slowly open and revealed McKee in 
clean clothes, but a badly swollen face. The men 
upon recognition rushed forward and grasped hands, 
totally oblivious to the now timid girl in the back- 
ground. 

"Well, Karmen!" exclaimed Ray. "Of all men you 
are certainly a sight for sore eyes." 

Then glancing into the open space beyond, he 
noticed the slowly retreating form of a girl. 

"Who's that?" he asked. Then, as Naomi turned 
at his hurried question: "Please come back a moment. 
Miss Lozano, as I want you to meet my dear friend." 

She slowly and blushingly retraced her steps and 
stood smiling before the two men. 

"I want you to meet my friend, Mr. Karmen, 
Miss Lozano," said McKee, smiling as best he could. 

She placed her small, shapely hand in the one held 
out to her. 
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'* Tis surely a pleasure to meet a friend of Mr. 
Wetherby's/* she said. 

"Oh, forget that Wetherby stuff, Miss Lozano,*' 
returned McKee, then to Karmen. '*You see, Mr. 
Karmen, the cat's out of the bag. Her father recog- 
nized me today and the beauty of it all was he hadn't 
forgotten my real name. We met, he says, some 
seven years ago.*' 

"But—" 

"No buts about it, Karmen. He knows me, and I 
don't care if he does. I won't lie if — " 

"You don't need to lie, Mr. McKee," interposed 
Naomi. "We are all always better off when we tell 
the truth." 

Turning to Naomi, Karmen said: 

"I would like to wash up and dust my clothes. 
When and where can we see you afterwards. Miss 
Lozano?" 

Naomi's chin went in the air as she answered, in 
an injured tone: 

"If at any time you care to see me, you will doubt- 
less find me with papa." 

She turned on her heel and glided down the hall. 
Who was this man that he should dictate to her. 
Her cheeks crimsoned. She wished that she might 
have stayed and bathed the face of the man she 
loved. She was sure she could remove those horrid 
discolorations. But shoot! She rushed to her room, 
threw herself on her couch and cried softly. 

Karmen and Ray slipped within the room after 
which the latter closed and bolted the door. 

"Do you suppose it's safe, McKee?" asked Karmen, 
the while eyeing his companion closely. 

"If you mean the girl," returned McKee: "I'd 
bank my life on it. Why, damn it, man, she has 
already told me how she loves me and — " 
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**Well, what did you tell her?** Then noting the 
look upon Ray's f^ce he smiled. **At any rate she is 
the personification of loveliness, and the climate and 
everything considered, it isn't to be wondered at that 
you — that is — you fell for it/' 

'^Nothing of the kind," interposed young McKee. 
'*0f course she's lovely and all that, but you are 
sorely mistaken as to me. Such thoughts are the ones 
most remote from my mind. I will admit to you 
that at an unguarded moment I embraced and kissed 
her and — " 

**Uh-huh," broke in the other. *Terhaps you are 
not aware of the fact that just that one act on your 
part, was to her mind and teaching, the acknowledg- 
ment of your undying love and affections. Let me 
inform you that such is the case in Mexico. It's a 
good thing that her father didn't see — " 

**But he did see," rejoined McKee. *'He came in 
upon us just then and that was when he told of 
meeting me at Henry Thornton's — my wife's father." 

''Oh, well, we'll let that rest at present. The next 
thing in order is for you to write to your friend Park 
at Valley, telling him where Jie is to remove to that 
you may rejoin him upon your return from Egypt." 

''Egypt! Egypt!" expostulated the now thoroughly 
exasperated McKee. "And pray why to Egypt?" 

"It is absolutely compulsory that we make a trip 
there in order to prove the innocence of the crime of 
which you were convicted." 

McKee's face fell. For a time he had forgotten 
that he was a fugitive, but now the full force of the 
blow seemed to strike him anew. 

"You, of course know, that the State has offered a 
reward of one thousand, five hundred dollars for 
your apprehension, added to the thousand offered 
by Huron county," said Karmen in a warning tone. 
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It doesn't stand you in hand to give them the 
slightest clue, you see.'* 

*'Yes — I see/' said McKee simply. 

Aboa Karmen washed the travel stains from his 
person, and donned a suit of white flannels, which, to 
say the least, enhanced the beauty of his Oriental, 
clear cut, and manly good looks. 

McKee scanned him through lowered lids. * 'Surely 
a man of rank in his country," he said under his 
breath. **But, be that cis it may, he certainly has 
been right and square with me, and in my condition 
I should feel proud to think he has gone from his path 
to succor me." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Two days were required to make the necessary 
arrangements for the departure of Raymond McKee 
and Aboa Karmen. 

The major part of these two days was consumed in 
writing letters, and discussing the many matters 
concerning the problem uppermost in the minds of 
both men. The day had already been set for their 
departure although no one, to their knowledge, was 
cognizant of the fact. 

However, during their innermost and secret con- 
versations they had had a listener. They had dis- 
cussed maps and routes but none — no none — ^without 
the same silent listener at the large crack in the door. 

Naomi — although keeping to her room at all times 
when in fear of meeting the two men — ^had always 
quietly and noiselessly sauntered along near the 
room occupied by the man she loved at the times he 
Wcis closeted with his friend. 

From the remarks uttered, she gathered that they 
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were about to leave, also when they were going to 
leave. Her heart leaped to her throat, and she nearly 
fainted when she heard Karmen say that they were to 
leave by the next stage coach for the border. 

Accordingly next morning, when breakfast was 
called, she made haste to attire her form in one of her 
most becoming gowns and strode fearlessly to the 
table where she and her father had been in the habit 
of eating. Listlessly fondling the cactus flowers and 
other articles of decoration upon the table, she al- 
lowed her eyes to wander to the open well in the 
court. 

While thus employed, McKee and Karmen entered 
and prepared to seat themselves at their accustomed 
table. A nod of recognition passed between the 
three and then, without further ado she rose. 

''Will the senors please honor me with their com- 
pany at this, their last meal at the Posada?*' Her 
eyes sparkled and she looked the personification of 
innocence. ''Surely you are not going to leave us 
without a last adieu.'* 

Both men were nonplussed, but acquiesced promptly 
to the invitation. 

Naomi ignored McKee completely and addressed 
herself to Karmen. 

"A beautiful morning, isn't it, and to think we are 
to lose two such congenial spirits seems to me un- 
precedented. Still,'* and she flushed ever so slightly, 
"still one must expect when meeting strangers in 
strange places to be, at times, disappointed in one's 
— well — I might- say — ^well — ^wishes. ' ' 

The dart struck the spot for which it was meant, 
and Raymond McKee raised his hitherto unobtrusive 
eyes to those of Naomi's. 

"If you mean that shaft for me," he said suavely, 
"it is wholly uncalled for, and wholly discordant with 
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my make-up. I am sure Miss Na — Miss Lozano, 
that should we have met under any but the existing 
circumstances, that what passed between us — " 

Here Karmen interrupted. 

"Tm sure/* he said, in an acid voice, "that should 
you have met under any circumstances that you would 
have, no doubt, become the best of friends. Well- 
bred and scholarly people — such as yourselves — 
cannot help from meeting and when they do meet war, 
and war only, is bound to ensue.'* 

War, in a way, did really seem to exist and in a way 
which now seemed irreparable to Naomi. 

She — high born, wealthy and with the affluence of 
a queen ; she could see no reason why this young man 
should not prostrate himself at her feet. 

Raymond McKee in his turn, designed the thoughts 
of the young lady and deliberately rose from the 
table and resumed his seat at the one set for himself 
and Karmen. 

''If you wish to eat breakfast with me, Karmen, 
you'll of necessity be obliged to change your seat." 

Aboa Karmen was a diplomat in every sense of 
the word and although he liked to accommodate 
McKee, he still disliked the small lingering flash in 
the brown orbs opposite him. 

"Are you going to take breakfast with Mr. McKee 
or myself?" she asked. 

"I think rU eat here," he returned. 

"Very well, suit yourself. If you, however, wish 
to eat with me you will be welcome — but you'll be 
obliged to eat in my room. I prefer a man." And 
she left the room. 

The word "man" was more potent than any she 
had used. 

Young McKee was thinking. Was he — had he not 
proven himself a man in her eyes? Then again the 
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thought came to him that she had meant that word 
for his friend and liberator. At any rate he would 
take it the same for he considered Karmen his one of 
few friends. 

Other than Dave and Ellen Park, he considered no 
one his friend, with the exception of this queer man 
whom he had met but once before. Should he throw 
all his future destiny into the hands of this man? 
The answer was *V^s" for elsewhere he had no hopes 
of ever regaining recognition. 

Naomi Lozano — ^what did she care for him? Did 
she not express her thoughts for Karmen in the same 
way that she did for him? Why should he — he of 
all men — be loath to leave her, now that his time had 
come to go? His thoughts returned to the morning 
when he embraced her in her pure, sweet loveliness, 
and he wondered why he had done so — but — he 
argued — it was no more than any man would have 
done. She was sweet, petit, love-inspiring and withal 
a beautiful girl; still — was she to be compared with 
the direct opposite — his wife — Flossy — ^with golden 
hair and eyes like a summer sky? 

No — by all means — but she certainly had an all- 
compelling way which naturally would draw a strong 
man to her. A way, which in no other way defined, 
would draw him against his will. 

Young McKee decided, after a minute's thought, 
that he would not again see Miss Lozano before his 
departure. 

"You notice, Mr. Karmen, that if we get any 
breakfast, that we'll be obliged to eat by ourselves, 
regardless of the entreaties of our supposed hostess.** 

*'Yes," interjoined Karmen. ''She seems to have 
deserted us,'* and he laughed. 'The point with us 
seems to be to get a good breakfast and thereafter 
make a good get-away. I see the driver of the stage 
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has unharnessed his animals and will, no doubt, feed 
them, so we need be in no rush. This seems as good 
as any place to rest up before our next journey.*' 

Naomi Lozano went directly to her room, where 
she found her father busily engaged in sorting some 
papers from a bundle before him. 

He raised his eyes as she entered. 

"What now?'* he exclaimed, rising. '*Has any- 
thing happened, my dear? I see you are about to 
cry." 

The girl tossd her head defiantly. 

**Why should I cry? Is there any apparent reason 
why I should shed tears?" 

She went swiftly to a chair and dropped angrily into 
it. She paid no further heed to what her father had 
to say and his mind was again soon absorbed in his 
tasks. 

She watched the different expressions come and go 
on the learned old face and really smiled at times, 
through her tears, as the shaggy old head shook 
savagely at some perplexing obstacle. 

Naomi told herself that she loved this cautious old 
father of hers with her whole heart. She remembered 
when he had told her how he had managed to attain 
the thousands of acres of valuable mining and other 
lands; how he had at one time come near being the 
President of all Mexico; how, as it now was, his word 
went farther than that of any other Mexican with 
the present incumbent of that highly honorable 
position. This privilege had been granted him 
merely as a respect for his superior knowledge as a 
statesman and diplomat. 

He was, also, one of the very few who, combined, 
could control the finances of Mexico. His daughter 
surveyed him critically, and came to the lasting con- 
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elusion that such should be the case, for but few men 
possessed his faculties for far-seeing, and judgment 
of human nature. 

She wondered what his thoughts were concerning 
McKee's encounter with the young Captain of 
Cavalry, and in what way he would approach — if he 
did at all — that young man when he thanked him for 
defending her honor. He seemed to interpret her 
thoughts, for he raised his head and looked squarely 
at her. 

**Naomi,*' he said, half sarcastically, * 'how comes it 
that you sit here thus? Do I again find you brood- 
ing over your apparent infatuation for this young 
McKee? If so, you will at once banish the thought 
from your mind, as no good can come of it. He may 
be a soldier of fortune; he may be an adventurer or 
an escaped — *' 

* 'Father!'* Her tone was not pleading; it was half 
command. 

"Don't say anything which might later cause you 
to be sorry. We know not what he is, only — *' here 
her tone softened; "we know he is a gentleman in the 
true sense of the word, else he would not have fought 
for my honor as he did. Pray do not mention his 
name to me in any way but respectfully. Yes — ^he is 
a gentleman through and through, and — besides — 
the only man who ever kissed my lips but you.*' 

"Hell and demons!" roared the old man. "Then 
he did kiss you, eh? Well! That being the case, 
he shall pay the forfeit with his life. No man — 
especially him — ^has the right to kiss you but your 
husband-to-be. I will see that he — '* 

"But papa, I think — I am sure that he means to 
make me his wife. At any rate I shall assume the 
great honor of asking him to do so.** 

"You'll do nothing of the kind, my self-willed 
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little minx. You will in all cases abide by my wishes, 
and I take this opportunity of imparting the fact to 
you that you are not to ever see him again. He is 
far beneath you and — '* 

"Nothing of the kind, father/* she interrupted. 
'*! think him superior to us both, if for no other reason 
than that he is open and above-board in all that he 
does.'* 

Naomi looked squarely into the beady eyes. Her 
father in turn nodded for her to continue. 

*'You know, papa, that all Mexicans inherit a trait 
of wanton sneakiness; a trait which is inborn from 
one generation to another and to the Mexican is 
looked upon as a mark of character. In niy mind 
they all possess a mark of character, for surely they 
are all sneaks.*' 

Pablo Lozano raised a tremblingly threatening fist 
and advanced two paces. 

*'By the gods, Naomi, if you were not my daughter 

rd— ** 

''Yes, of course you would,*' she added, but standing 
her ground. ''You would strike a woman like any 
other Mexican would — providing, of course, that no 
one saw you do it. But papa — ** soothingly — "I 
know you would not strike me — hence my fearlessness. 
Come, dear, I will kiss you and make you forget 
your anger.** 

She put her words into execution which more or 
less had the desired effect, for the old man really 
doted on the excellencies of his beautiful daughter. 

"I will at once go and have a settlement with this 
young renegade,'* he amended: "and he had best 
abide by my terms.** 

"That depends, papa, upon what those terms 
are," she said, smiling. 

He paid no heed to her words and continued : 
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**In the meantime you are to remain within this 
room, Naomi, until I send or call for you.'* 
The inflection bore a slight tone of inquisition. 
''Very well, papa dear,*' she returned resignedly. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

The stage driver had announced his readiness to de- 
part and was hitching his horses and mules to the ve- 
hicle. 

McKee and Karmen had packed their belongings 
and were standing in the large arched doorway 
awaiting the signal to get aboard. McKee scanned the 
faces in the room and his brows met. He appeared to 
be searching for some one but that one was not there. 
Had he been too rude or was Naomi over-sensitive? 

At any rate, owing to their brief acquaintance and 
the happenings crowded within that space, he thought 
(so long as she knew of their approaching departure) 
that laying all else aside, she might at least show that 
she appreciated his efforts in defending her. He was 
not an egotist and despised show and display above all 
things, but somehow — ^why, darn it all, she might at 
least — 

His quick eye caught sight of the form of Pablo 
Lozano as that worthy entered the room. A glance of 
recognition passed between the two, then the older man 
threw his head back in a way which indicated that he 
wished a word in private. 

Setting down his traveling bag, McKee addressed 
Karmen. 

"Be back in a jiffy/' he said smiling. Then in a 
whisper: "The old man wants to speak to me.'* 

Karmen showed his disapproval in his looks but re- 
mained quiet. 
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In the next room the old Mexican studied McKee 
critically for a brief period only. 

**Ih behalf of my daughter, sir, I wish to thank you 
for the brave way in which you defended her. She 
seems to consider it an act of a gladiator, but insofar as 
the facts of the case are concerned, I think, you did no 
more than any man should have done." 

He smiled slightly, and McKee nodded. 

'* Young ladies are so easily impressed," he con- 
tinued, '*that they are apt to consider such an act as 
gallantry. However, we both thank you heartily and 
should the occasion ever arise when you might need 
help — ^why — I think you would do well to call upon us. 
My resources, as you are no doubt aware, are practi- 
cally unlimited and you might need — " 

"Kindly refrain from mention of such things," in- 
terrupted McKee. ''I would much prefer that the 
matter be dropped where it stands. I know that my 
defense of your daughter was nothing worthy of men- 
tion, and the least said concerning the matter, the 
better it will please me. If this is all, sir, I bid you 
adieu." 

But I have not finished," interposed the Mexican. 
The other matter concerns your actions at the time 
you embraced my daughter. Are you aware that the 
act is considered, in Mexico, a misdemeanor when in- 
dulged in by others than ones who are betrothed?" 

**I think I have heard the matter mentioned since 
being in your country," returned McKee. ''I admit 
that I might have been a trifle hasty, but so long as it 
appeared agreeable to the lady, I can see no cause for 
complaint from other sources." 
He made as if to leave. 

*'Have a care sir," said the now thoroughly exas- 
perated father. *'She is my daughter, and natur- 
ally it behooves me to look after her welfare; and rest 
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assured that I shall do so in all events. But you may 
as well go as I see my kind words were not taken as 
they were meant.'* 

Pablo Lozano threw wide the door and in so doing 
nearly upset his daughter, who had been listening, he 
thought. 

**Ah!" said the old man. "The inborn trait of the 
Mexicans is asserting itself in my daughter, I see. 
Mayhap your words apply to the female as well as the 
male.'* 

Naomi drew herself up haughtily. 

*'If you infer by that, papa, that I was eavesdrop- 
ping, you are sorely mistaken. I was on myway toan 
outer room when I happened to hear your voice and 
was in the act of joining you when you opened the 
door." 

She wondered if McKee believed her after knowing 
what he did concerning her acts while he and Mr. Kar- 
men were consulting and looked longingly that she 
might read her answer in his face. But he did not so 
much as glance in her direction and was about to leave. 

"Please — please, Mr. McKee,'* she begged, clasping 
his hand in both her owii, and dropping to her knees. 
"Just a few words; let me tell you how truly thankful 
I am to you for your noble act in my behalf." 

She was crying now, and her father disgustedly 
closed the door that she might not be heard outside. 

McKee was in a dilemma. He knew not what best 
to do. Surely he could not prove himself other than 
he was, and ruthlessly tear his hand from her warm 
and trembling clasp. He did quite the opposite. 
Gently loosing his hand, he raised her to her feet. 

"Pray, Miss Lozano, do not make me feel the fool 
that I am," he said, kindly. "Much as I regret the 
rather embarrassing circumstances intermingled with 
our brief acquaintance, I cannot but admit that I 
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regard you in a wholly diflferent light from what you 
think. I shall always remember — and be glad to do 
so — that you are one of the purest and most noble 
of your sex. The little episode of the dining-room 
was a rather impulsive act on my part, and I must 
admit, rather disconcerting, but at the same time 
exhilarating, and I am glad it happened. I do not 
say that I wouldn't repeat it should the opportunity 
present itself, but such being out of the question, I 
am forced to retain the incident in my limited brain 
as one of the most pleasant of my life.'* 

How sweetly she smiled at the termination of his 
speech. McKee thought he had never seen her 
equal for beauty as she stood with slightly parted 
lips and nostrils dilated and as the deep, regular 
breath caused her voluptuous breast to rise and fall. 
Her's was a beauty seldom, if ever, excelled, and 
but few could be chosen from the millions of her sex 
scattered throughout the world. 

Stepping close, she took both his hands in hers. 

"Your words are such a comfort to me,** and her 
voice was scarcely audible. **You have proven 
beyond a doubt that you possess the true manly 
characteristics so much needed in the man of today. 
Indeed, I may truthfully say that you are my ideal — 
the only man I ever did or ever could love. Will 
you not — 

At this juncture a commotion was heard outside 
and hurried footsteps were discernible. 

Pablo Lozano again threw open the heavy door. 

**Naomi,'* he said hurriedly, "go at once to our 
room and remain there. There is trouble of some 
kind outside, and you must not be mixed up in it." 

Horses hoofs could be heard pounding on the road 
and Pablo Lozano followed the crowd to discover the 
cause. 
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Naomi looked into the mildly excited eyes of 
McKee. 

"Please," she said, pleadingly, as she held up her 
beautiful, cherry lips. Before McKee was aware of 
his act he had again clasped her to him. But their 
bliss was to be of short duration. 

Totally oblivious to all around them they clung 
to each other. But they were ruthlessly torn apart 
by heavy hands and before he was aware of the fact, 
McKee's arms were pinioned to his sides and bound. 
The place was swarming with Mexican cavalrymen, 
each and all trying in a mad effort to get to him. 
Resistance was useless, so he submitted to his treat- 
ment with a set jaw. 

Naomi screamed and tore at the hair and clothes 
of those nearest her, but she was shoved rudely 
back, as the troopers conveyed McKee to the outer 
air. Here he was confronted by the Colonel, who 
told him that he was under arrest and would be taken 
to prison for assaulting an officer. Not one word 
escaped the tightly drawn lips of the prisoner, as he 
was placed astride a horse. 

But now Aboa Karmen interfered. 

"This man is a friend of mine," he said to the 
Colonel, "and any abuse of any sort dealt out to 
him will be left for you to settle, sir. Proceed, 
please, and I will follow with his luggage in the 
coach." 

As McKee was being tied to his mount, Naomi 
rushed through the arched door, but was stopped by 
her father and forced to re-enter. She was led wailing 
to her room, where she threw herself upon her couch. 
Five minutes before she had been the picture of 
blissful happiness; now she was the image of absolute 
dejection. Her vanquishment was complete. 
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Within ten minutes the troopers were upon their 
return journey, carrying McKee with them. 

The galloping horse nearly drove him frantic, as 
his legs were so tightly drawn around its flanks. 
For some time he rode thus, but the pain gradually 
became so excruciating that he was compelled to 
speak. 

*Tor God's sake, man,** he said to the one who 
had his mount in tow. "If you don't loosen these 
cords about my ankles the pain will drive me mad.** 

The Mexican looked dully at him, but only grinned. 
McKee was furious. 

"Say, damn you, did you hear what I said?** 

The Colonel was riding in the rear and overheard a 
part of the last speech. Spurring his steed, he came 
swiftly up. 

"These men can speak no English,** he said in a 
sneering tone. "Neither can I — much. What did 
you want?** 

McKee told him as briefly and plainly as possible 
of the pain he was enduring. The officer smiled, 
then called a halt. All were curious to know the 
cause and began to jabber idiotically. 

The Colonel ordered two men to dismount and 
lengthen the binding cords. The relief caused McKee 
to half smile. He showed the officer that he appre- 
ciated his act, but that worthy commander again 
turned to the rear without an acknowledgment, 
either by look or word'. 

McKee gathered from the talk going on around 
him that they were taking him to Oaxaca, a city 
about twelve miles to the north. Once there he 
would no doubt be tried — and perhaps sentenced to 
be shot. He knew that he had but small chance 
among these swarthy half-men. The thought was 
sickening to say the least, but he must keep his head, 
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else the results would be far worse than otherwise, 
for Mexicans as a rule admired courage, although 
being sneaks themselves. 

McKee was taken to Oaxaca and to one of the 
most loathsome prisons in all Mexico, it being used 
for felons only. Here he was thrown into an under- 
ground dungeon, foul with water which seeped through 
the old masonr>', and alive with every loathsome 
thing that creeps. There was no bed, no stool, 
no floor, not even a wisp of straw ; simply the reeking 
stone walls, covered with fungus, and the windowless 
arch overhead. One could hardly conceive a more 
horrible place in which to spend even a moment. 

He had a glimpse of it by the light of the keeper's 
lantern as they shoved him in, and it seemed a single 
night in the awful place would kill him or drive him 
mad. He protested and be^:ed and tried to bribe, 
but all to no avail; the keeper had had his 
orders. 

Aboa Karmen also stro\'e to use his influence, but 
the keeper shook his head. Although it could do no 
possible good. Karmen stood outside the wails in the 
drenching rain which had set in, all the rest of that 
wretched night, that he might be as near as possible 
to his friend, and that he might suffer a little with 
him. Karmen's ver\' soul went out to McKee and 
he would have bartered his life to free him from another 
hour in that loathsome dungeon. 

As soon as the prison gates were opened next 
morning. Karmen again importuned the keeper to 
give McKee a more aimfortable cell, but his reply 
was that such crimes had of late become so frequent 
in Mexico that no favor could be shown those who 
committed them, and that men like McKee who 
ought to know and act better. deser\-ed the maximum 
punishment. Karmen told him he was wrong in 
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this case ; that he knew the facts ; and that everything 
would be explained that day and McKee released. 

'That's all very well/' responded the stubborn 
Mexican. "Nobody is guilty who comes here; they 
can all prove their innocence at once. Anyhow the 
most of *em are shot and some of 'em give the Mexi- 
cans a little show on the side, beforehand." 

At last Karmen walked slowly away, with bent 
head. He realized also that he had eaten nothing 
since the morning before. 

He sought an eating place, and while waiting for 
his breakfast, sank deeply into thought, the while 
beating a nervous tattoo on the table with his long 
shapely fingers. McKee must be taken from that 
awful place, and that at once. But the task was 
not so easily accomplished as might be surmised. 

**Surely,'* thought Karmen, "the young man is 
having his share of trouble. Convicted for murder 
and sentenced to death in Montana, and with a 
reward on his head of twenty-five hundred dollars. 
Whew!" he said aloud. 

The reward alone seemed incentive enough to put 
half of the hounds of the law on his trail and no 
doubt it had. What of this young lady and her 
father, whom McKee had defended at the risk of his 
life? Where was their gratitude? 

Insofar as he, himself, was concerned, Karmen could , 
in no way see wherein his efforts would avail. He 
must certainly get word to Lozano, and perhaps 
the old Mexican would use his influence. Naomi, 
he felt sure, could in no way help his cause. 

At this juncture, Karmen's meal was placed before 
him, and he partook greedily of the scant and highly- 
seasoned food. He was famished, but between 
mouthfuls, he would glance through the open doorway. 
The street seemed well filled with natives who passed 
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in groups of twos, fours and sometimes many more. 
Some glanced inquisitively within, while the major 
portion hurried along, conversing in their native 
tongue. 

A dusty peon rode up, and hurriedly dismounted. 
Throwing the bridle-rein over the pony's head, he 
scanned the front of the building before entering. 
Flecking the dirt from his sombrero, he hastily 
entered, looked around, then approached Karmen. 
''Senor Karmen?** he asked. 

That gentleman scanned the Mexican closely 
before making reply. Then: '*Yes, Tm Karmen. 
Whafs wanted?*' * 

The Mexican shook his head, meaning he could 
not speak English. 

Abaa Karmen then addressed the man in Spanish: 
"Did you wish to see Senor Karmen? If so, I am 
he.** 

The peon produced an envelope from his belt and 
handed it to Karmen. 

'Trom Senorita Lozano,** he said briefly, and 
withdrew to a respectable distance. 

Karmen opened the letter. 

'*Senor Karmen,** it read. 'Tray advise me at 
once should Mr. McKee be in need of our assistance. 
If it should be the case, advise by messenger. Have 
been in grave doubt as to your ability to be of use to 
him. However, if you need us, let us know at once. 
I have said nothing to papa, as to the possibilities 
concerning the mode of punishment in such cases, 
but will do so at once. Command me, please. 

Naomi Lozano,*' 

This was indeed joyful news for Aboa Karmen, 
and he at once drew a pad and envelope from his bag 
and began to write. 
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**Miss Lozano: 

**I hasten to reply to your note. Mr. McKee is, in 
my mind, in grave danger, and anything which you 
might do to alleviate his sufferings would, I know, 
place him in debt to you for life. They have him 
in solitary confinement, in the most loathsome 
dungeon which I ever knew to exist. Whatever is 
done must be done quickly, too, as I fear his captors 
will act without deliberation. I am powerless. 

Aboa Karmen." 

He sealed the note and handed it to the waiting 
peon, along with a generous tip. The man at once 
left the room, mounted his pony and disappeared in 
a cloud of dust. 

Karmen paid his bill and left the place. He walked 
hurriedly to the prison, seated himself without, 
feeling that he might be of need to McKee. 

Naomi Lozano paced restlessly back and forth in 
the narrow confines of her room. Since the arrest 
of McKee she had hardly eaten or slept. Her im- 
pulsive nature prompted her to believe all that was 
passed and more too, concerning the predicament of 
the young man. She pictured him undergoing the 
most brutal treatment and knew that he would stand 
his ground although tortured unto death. How 
brave and noble he was, and to think of him as a 
prisoner in the hands of her brutal countrymen, 
brought a flush of hatred to her brow for those same 
countrymen. 

Her father had hurriedly left in the early morning, 
saying for her to remain within doors until his return. 
He had not told her where he was bound. 

She seated herself only to sway back and forth. 
She expected the messenger to return at any moment. 
Looking at her watch, she noted that he had been 
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gone nearly four hours. Surely it was time that he 
was returning. She had given the peon minute 
instructions as to whom he should deliver the note 
arid as that worthy personage had seen Karmen while 
at the posada, he at once recognized the description. 

Disregarding her father's instructions, she donned 
a light wrap and walked out. Looking up the road 
she saw the peon was returning at a mild canter. He 
seemed in no hurry. What was the matter with the 
man? Was he drunk? No — for as he drew up to 
her she saw that he was perfectly sober. 

**Come/* she said hastily. "Give me my answer; 
why do you wait?" 

''No answer, Senorita,'* returned the man doggedly. 
'*He say *no answer.' *' 

''No answer!'* screamed Naomi. "God above! 
What can you mean? Did you see Mr. Karmen and 
deliver my note? Come, answer me" 

She grappled his trouser-leg and all but unseated 
him. 

"I give him the note and he say 'no answer*," 
repeated the peon and turned his horse homeward. 

Naomi could conceive no reason why Mr. Karmen 
had sent her no word. She almost knew that Mr. 
McKee was at that moment undergoing no kind 
treatment. How could he avoid it? She knew the 
methods of these dirty Mexi(jans. Hurrying back to 
her room, she again threw herself upon her couch and 
burst into tears. 

It was in this condition that her father found her 
upon his return. 

He hastily entered the room upon his arrival, only 
to stop short at sight of his daughter. 

"Naomi, my child, what is the cause of this? Can 
it be that you intend to cry during the remainder of 
your life? Come, dear, I have news for you." 
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Seating himself, he drew several letters from an 
inner pocket. At the rustle of papers, Naomi sat up- 
right wiping her eyes. 

'*Hurry! Papa, tell me all,'* she said, in an un- 
happy voice. **Is it news from Mr. McKee?'* 

*'News of, but not fronty Mr. McKee," returned her 
father, eyeing her closely. '*To be brief, your Mr. 
McKee is an escaped convict and — " 

*'Stop?" The word came in a strange voice and the 
old Mexican looked around the room to trace its 
source. 

Rising, he said, "Who told me to stop?'* 

**I did,** said Naomi, in the same strange voice. 
** Before any living person can utter such words to me, 
I must see the proof of the assertion. Have you 
proofs?*' 

*'Yes — there are the proofs,** he said, throwing two 
letters into her lap. ''Read them yourself, then see 
what you have to say. I wrote to the Governor of 
Montana, also to friends of mine in Pittsburgh, and 
they both write me the same tidings of our young 
friend. You will note that he was convicted of mur- 
der and sentenced to death, but broke jail and has 
never been seen since. The twenty-five hundred 
dollars reward offered for his apprehension will natu- 
rally go to me, as the one who found him.** 

Naomi had sat wild-eyed through this accusing 
statement. 

"My God, father,** she finally said hoarsely, "are 
you a brute or a fool? You know as well as I do that 
Mr. McKee would never be — never could be the man 
who would commit murder. The idea!'* Then more 
coolly: "Have you written these men (tapping the 
letters) that you know his whereabouts?** 

"Not yet, my dear, but I shall do so at once.** 

"No, you won*t, father; you*ll do nothing of the kind 
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until we have confronted Mr. McKee with these let- 
ters. You claim to be a judge of men. Go with me 
to Oaxaca, where we will procure an audience with him. 
Show him these letters, then watch his face while he 
reads them. We will judge him by his own words and 
looks. 

**If he is guilty, 'tis your duty to report his where- 
abouts, but if innocent, *tis your duty to keep still.*' 

"Since when have you been appointed my dictator?" 
he asked, with raised brows. "Seems to me that my 
daughter has taken it upon herself to become intoler- 
ably officious of late. Now, I shall do my duty, and 
my duty is to notify the authorities concerning this 



man." 



'You will wait till you see Mr. McKee before you 
do, or as sure as there is a God in Heaven, you will 
never look upon my face again." 

Naomi Lozano pulled her wrap about her form and 
swept from the room. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

The days passed, and it had been three weeks since 
McKee had been thrust into his dungeon prison. 
Aboa Karmen had done everything within his power 
to liberate him, but as the days and weeks passed, his 
frequent visits to the prison had become, in the minds 
of the Mexicans a hoax, and upon each succeeding 
visit he was treated with more and more contempt. 
However, upon the day that McKee was brought out 
for trial, he had been admitted to the chamber 
wherein the court had sat. He would never, so long 
as he lived, forget the awful sight which met his gaze 
as McKee was brought in. 

At first, Karmen paid no heed to the bent and de- 
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crepit figure being supported by two burly Mexicans, 
but upon closer inspection he recognized Raymond 
McKee. 

*'God above!'* he ejaculated, before he could be re- 
strained. Then he was told that another such an out- 
burst would prove the worse for him. But he groaned 
inwardly and sunk his nails into his palms. 

McKee*s eyes bulged from their cavernous sockets 
in a fierce, bewildered look. He could distinguish no 
objects within the room, as his eyes could not accustom 
themselves to the light after being so long in total 
darkness. His frame was bent and wasted. The 
cheeks were pallid and hollow, and the three weeks' 
growth of beard added to the hideousness of his make- 
up. He was covered with filth from head to foot, and 
his mop of heavy hair was disheveled, covered with 
slime. 

He moved as in a dream and seemed absolutely ob- 
livious to all. 

The tria), all told, had not consumed over thirty 
minutes, for McKee had uttered no word in his de- 
fense. 

The young Captain gave his testimony which was 
corroborated by his allies with the result that upon 
the third morning following, he was to be shot at sun- 
rise. Then they had led him away. Karmen did not 
leave the room until ordered to do so. 

Once outside he again came to his senses. He 
could conceive no earthly excuse why theLozano'shad 
not come in answer to his note. 

Something must be done and that at once, and with 
him, to think was to act. Walking hastily to his lodg- 
ing place, he ordered a horse brought. Jumping 
astride the animal, he rode at a furious pace, and was 
soon alone with his thoughts as he galloped over the 
rock-strewn and dusty road. 
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Within the hour he drew up the froth-covered pony 
in front of the posada. Dismounting he at once in- 
quired if the Lozanos were still there, and at the land- 
lady's nod, he rushed to their apartments. 

Pushing open the large door with no gentle hand, he 
strode into the presence of Naomi. His qilick eyes 
noted the change in the young lady, but paid it no heed. 
Drawing a deep breath he addressed her as he re- 
moved his hat. 

**Senorita Lozano will pardon my abrupt entrance 
to her rooms, but I must see you and your father at 
once.** 

Naomi rose languidly to her feet, and bowed. 

*'Senor Karmen's pardon is granted,** she said in a 
low voice. '*Do you bring news from Mr. — Mr. Mc- 
Kee?** 

He eyed her narrowly. 

**0f course, I bring you news of McKee,** he re- 
turned. "My God! girl, did I not tell you that the 
man who saved your honor — perhaps your life is now 
lying in a rayless dungeon, a place of frightful filth, 
such as you would not walk across for all the wealth of 
Mexico; is surrounded by loathsome, creeping lizards, 
and other vermin that would sicken you but to think 
of ; is resting under a charge whose penalty is that he be 
shot the day after tomorrow at sunrise? 

"And yet you stand and ask me if there is news of 
him. In God*s name, Naomi Lozano, of what stuff 
are you made? If he had waited but one little minute, 
had stopped for the drawing of a breath; had held 
back for but one faltering thought from the ter- 
rible odds of six to one, what would you now be? 
Think!** 

Naomi Lozano stood spellbound ; she was unable to 
grasp the full meaning of his words. Had he gone in- 
sane? She asked herself. Then aloud: 
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**But, Senor Karmen, there is some great mistake. 
When I did not hear from you, I thought you both 
must have surely left the country/' 

'*Gone! Left the country!'* he ejaculated hoarsely. 
"How in God's name could we leave when McKee was 
confined in that filthy hole? When you did not hear 
from me! What — ^how do you expect me to believe 
such lies when I at once answered your note, telling 
you to come to Oaxaca with all speed and — " 

'^Heaven above," wailed Naomi, sinking to her knees 
and clasping her hands as if in prayer. *'As true as 
there is a living God, I never received a word from you, 
Senor Karmen. Tony said you had told him there was 
no answer." 

It was now Karmen's turn to be dumbfounded. He 
grew livid. 

*'Where is the low-down, sneaking pup?" he roared. 
"Show him to me, and Til choke his black tongue from 
his miserable throat." 

Naomi rose to her feet. 

"I will at once send for him," shesaid, coolly. "Please 
be seated." 

She left the room and within fifteen minutes re- 
turned dragging by the wrist the man who had acted 
as messenger. Upon perceiving Karmen he cowered, 
and would have backed from the room and fled had a 
strong hand not detained him. 

Karmen surveyed the man wrathfully. 

"Come you cur, what have you to say? Tell us the 
whole truth, or Til kill you as sure as I am a live man. 
What did you do with the letter which I sent Miss 
Lozano?" 

The wretch trembled like an aspen and looked from 
one corner of the room to the other, seemingly in search 
of some one. 

"Out with it, you pup," said Karmen, grasping him 
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by the throat, and at the same time appropriating the 
protruding dirk from the other's girth. 

*'Sen — SenorLozano took it/' he gasped, striving to 
loose the hold upon his neck. *' Coming home I hurry 
and when a mile I meet Senor Lozano who riding 
alone. He stop me and say, *where you been* an' I 
say *to Oaxaca*. He say *what for?' and I say *for 
Senorita*. He ask if I get letter an* I say ^yes\ He 
say 'give it me* an* I give *im. Then he say, *tell 
Naomi no answer* an* give me money. That all.** 

Karmen and Naomi exchanged glances. 

''Can it be possible that papa could be so vile?** she 
said, as if in a dream. "If I knew it for a fact, 
I*d— ** 

"You*d what?** interrupted the cool and composed 
voice of her father. "Tell us what you*d do, little 
one.** His voice was mockery itself. 

Naomi surveyed him coolly. 

"1*11 tell you what Td do,** she returned. "Further- 
more I will tell you frankly what I will do. If you 
have committed this great wrong and do not rectify it 
with the most possible speed, I shall this day have looked 
upon your face and figure for the last time. I shall 
leave you to complete the remaining days of your al- 
ready misspent life by yourself. I care not for one 
peso of your money and under existing conditions 
would never accept it unless turned to sonxe good. Of 
what use is your great wealth if not for good?** 

Her eyes flashed fire and the old man quailed. He 
knew she meant every word she had uttered. Then 
he amended in an injured tone. 

"I am sorry Naomi, that I have so lowered myself 
in your estimation. I will admit that I took the note 
from Tony, but am willing to repair the wrong on but 
one condition. That condition I can communicate to 
none but you.** 
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*'Any condition, papa," she wailed. "I will gladly 
^ree to anything if by so doing you in turn will do your 
duty and save the life of the man who protected us 
both in the hour of direst need. Say you will do it, 
papa.*' 

The shaggy brows knit. 

''Very well, then, V\\ do it." Turning to Karmen he 
said: ''We will join you within ten minutes; in the 
meantime you will please order mounts for three." 

"I have my own pony," returned the other, "but 
shall be glad to order two. Adios," and he backed 
from the room. 

Pablo Lozano closed the door and bolted it before 
addressing his daughter. 

"Now Naomi, I in turn will tell you what I want you 
to do: in fact it is the dearest wish of my life." 

"Anything you say, papa, only hasten." 

"Very well, dear, I will hasten. You will promise 
me that, when you are twenty-one to marry Oliver 
Norwood and — " 

"Oh, God!" exclaimed the girl, in a broken voice. 

She recalled the weasoned face and form of "OUie" 
as all his friends called him. But she was undaunted. 
She would risk anything to save the life of the man she 
loved. 

"Very well, papa," she said slowly. "I promise to 
marry him on my twenty-first birthday. 

She sank trembling into the nearest chair. Pablo 
Lozano knew that his daughter would not lie for the 
world and her promise was all that he required. 

Approaching her he kissed her tenderly. 

"Come, Naomi," he said brokenly. "Your word is 
all that I require. Get yourself in readiness and we 
will at once go to Oaxaca." 

She was broken in spirit, but she rose and hastily 
prepared for the long ride. 



\ 
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''Anything to save him," she breathed. **But I hope 
I do not live to become of age. The Lord help me!" 

Pablo Lozano's word was law in Mexico and when he 
appeared before the magistrates of Oaxaca and de- 
manded the release and a full pardon for McKee there 
remained but one thing for them to do. 

*'This same man assaulted the captain in defense of 
myself and daughter/* he told them. **Your troopers 
had me bound hand and foot while the captain assault- 
ed my daughter. I demand that McKee be set free 
at once and in his place — in separate apartments, and 
solitary — ^you confine this same captain and his six 
low-lived troopers." 

Naomi and Karmen were silent listeners to all this 
and wondered at the power of the old man ; a power un- 
disputed throughout all Mexico. But such was the 
power of wealth and politics. 

It remained for Karmen to provide a vehicle to 
transport McKee to the tavern. He chose a round- 
about route from the prison and thus obviated the 
necessity of answering questions. 

He had told Naomi and her father to call at the 
hostlery in about an hour when he hoped to have Mc- 
Kee in a presentable condition. When led out and 
placed in the carriage, McKee seemed in no way inter- 
ested in the proceedings. He obeyed meekly all words 
directed at him. Tears welled up in the kind eyes of 
Aboa Karmen as he surveyed the decrepit form of the 
man seated at his side and he wondered if the hitherto 
strong mind had become unbalanced. 

Arrived at the hotel, he saw to it that a bath and 
shave were administered to his unfortunate charge, 
after which he was put to bed. The best physician in • 
Oaxaca was summoned and at once pronounced Mc- 
Kee suffering the advanced stages of typhoid. Quiet 
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and rest must be maintained and in view of the former 
sturdy manhood of the patient, the chances were 
equal as to the outcome. 

Pablo Lozano and his daughter were admitted and 
both gazed long at the wasted face resting upon the 
pillow. Naomi approached Karmen on tiptoe. 

*'It doesn't seem possible for a person to change so 
in such a short space of time/' she whispered. 

Aboa Karmen scrutinized her from head to foot. 

**If you had but gotten a glance at the place in 
which he has been kept, you would not say that. You 
would wonder that he survived the first awful night. 
McKee has suffered the torments of the damned dur- 
ing these last three weeks and all because of his de- 
fense of you, and the interception of a letter. 

Karmen's eyes quickljy shifted to the face of Pablo 
Lozano. Then he contmued : 

''Should he recover, I must remove him from this 
place at once. We have urgent orders to be in a far- 
away country at this minute." 

He caught the searching look of the older man. 

"Perhaps you have heard news concerning our 
friend McKee?" 

At a nod from the other he continued: "You may 
also have heard that he is a fugitive from — " 

"No! No!" interposed Naomi, placing a hand on the 
arm of Karmen. "Please do not say that and thus 
substantiate the letters which father has." 

Karmen looked relieved. He would rather some- 
one besides himself be the informer. Then : 

"Such, however, is the case, and there is a reward 
offered for his apprehension; but as true as the sun 
shines, he is innocent, and his innocence would have 
been established within three months had it not been 
for this awful misfortune. He was given as much of a 
mofck trial in Valley, Montana, as he was in Oaxaca, so 
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you may readily see that the courts of the United 
States are but little above the ones here, when it 
comes to justice. 

^'Justice exists no place upon this earth where poli- 
tics enter and many an honest and innocent man has 
gone to the gallows and the chair to atone for the 
crimes of others. Had he been a woman and commit- 
ted murder, he need not have worried, for no district 
attorney extant can produce evidence enough to con- 
vict a woman (no matter how brutal her offense) of 
first degree murder. The twelve nien acting as jurors 
are men, and consequently, results.*' 

Karmen strode softly to the bedside and placed a 
tablet between the pale trembling lips, then dampened 
the forehead. 

Returning he continued : 

''No better man ever drew the breath of life than 
Raymond McKee. He is true as steel and as un- 
fathomable as the ocean; he never harmed a living 
creature without provocation and would no more 
think o^ stooping to murder than he would to steal a 
penny. I tell you he is a man, in every sense of the 
word, and one whom all should be proud to call a 
friend, and shrink at the thought of his being an 
enemy. 

* 'Should he survive, Senor Lozano, I shall take 
pleasure in acquainting you with all details surround- 
ing his case. It would do no good to mince matters 
with a man of his keen perception. I must tell him 
all and thus let him draw his own conclusions. 

"I am in hopes, however, that you will make it a 
point to call often and thus show, in a way, that you 
have made a grave mistake — a mistake which it is im- 
possible to rectify. But I know the man well enough 
to know that you will be wholly forgiven by him when 
he hears all. By nature he is an optimist, and unless 
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a wrong against him is premeditated he forgives as 
readily as he would draw a breath.'* 

Naomi was in deep thought. What, in common, 
were these two young men to each other? Karmen 
was a true foreigner and a scholar. He could readily 
speak many tongues as if from years of study, while 
McKee was distinctly American, of the better class, 
fearless to the point of recklessness and with a heart as 
soft as a lamb's. 

Where could they have met and under what condi- 
tions, she wondered, to make them so inseparable. 
Karmen seemed to worship McKee, while McKee, in 
turn seemed to idolize the dark foreigner. 

They would return to the posada, and there she 
would write McKee a long, long letter, telling him all. 
She would reserve not the slightest thing, even her 
promise to marry "Ollie" Norwood upon her twenty- 
first birthday. But she would also tell him that, to 
her dying day, she could never love but him. All 
this she would do, and when the day arrived when he 
was himself again she would give the letter to Karmen 
to be delivered. 

''Come, Naomi, we must be on our way to our 
rooms." 

She started visibly at the tones of her father's voice. 
Not that the sound was unfamiliar, but just at this 
time, when she was in the midst of air-castles, it only 
seemed different. 

''Very well, papa," she said. "I am ready." 

Then turning to Karmen: "You will, of course, 
keep us informed as to his condition? If you should 
be in need of anything — funds, or — " 

"I shall take pleasure in informing you of any and 
all changes in our patient, Senorita, but as to the 
other matter, I think we are amply supplied. Should 
you call, I would deem it wise to first send up your 
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names, as I shall make it a point to isolate any curious 
people.'* 

A good idea, Senor Karmen,*' said the girl, slowly. 

We — at least, I, shall make it a point to call often. 
Papa informs me that we may stay on for some time 
at our present plafce and it will be good exercise for 
me to ride over and back every few days." 

Pablo Lozano nodded his assent, for now he felt 
no uneasiness as to the ultimate outcome of the life 
of Naomi. She had given him her promise to marry 
Oliver Norwood and he was satisfied. Once married 
to that young man, their combined fortunes would 
suffice to put through any deal which might arise. 
Norwood owned the controlling shares in the great 
American steel trust, while he owned those of the 
Mexican. The combination would result in one of 
the greatest concerns on earth. 

His eyes glowed at the thought, for he wished to 
be looked up to in the States as well as in Mexico 
and — ^well, he loved conquest merely for the prestige 
and homage which it brought. 

The days dragged wearily on and more than once 
the devotion of Karmen had been remarked upon by the 
old doctor and many others. Naomi often called 
and at times she was accompanied by her father. 
The fever lasted four weeks, and when the crisis was 
reached, it was all the old practitioner could do to 
keep alive the vital spark within the wasted frame. 
But he won out after thirty hours of ceaseless labor. 
The crisis passed, he lay down and leaving McKee 
under the care of Karmen, slept soundly for twelve 
hours. 

Six weeks later a change for the better asserted 
itself, and from that time on Raymond McKee im- 
proved rapidly. 
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Through it all, Karmen had kept William Barnard 
informed as to McKee's conditibn, and through 
Barnard, David and Ellen Park were posted, which 
had the affect of causing these two good people to 
spend many restless days and nights. 

Naomi Lozano had resigned herself to her fate, 
although she kept wishing that she might die before 
her wedding with a man for whom she felt naught but 
scorn. Her father had informed Oliver Norwood ofc 
her consent to marry him and Norwood kept the 
mails hot with letters of endearment and little gifts. 
To some of these she made reply, but her replies were 
always formal and showed no spirit. But the dull 
brain of the young man did not see this, being blinded 
by the one thought of winning such a beauty, and of 
the vast wealth coming with her. 

He was well content to wait, when he felt sure he 
could win the whole of a love which he knew was 
concealed within her winsome, healthy and voluptuous 
body. 



CHAPTER XXX 

Six months have elapsed since the narrations in the 
preceding chapter and within these months the scenes 
surrounding Raymond McKee and Aboa Karmen have 
changed. 

The Island of Martinique emerges in tropical 
luxuriance from the bosom of the Caribbean Sea. 
A meridian sun causes the whole land to smile in 
perennial verdure, and all the gorgeous flowers and 
luscious fruits of the torrid zone adorn upland and 
prairie in boundless profusion. Mountains, densely 
wooded, rear their summits sublimely to the skies, 
and valleys charm the eye with pictures more beauti- 
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ful than imagination can create. Ocean breezes 
sweep over these hills and vales and temper the heat 
of a vertical sun. Laborers, whose dusky limbs are 
scarcely veiled by the lightest clothing, till the soil, 
while the white inhabitants supported by the indo- 
lent labor of these scantily paid menials, loiter away 
life in listless leisure and rustic luxury. Far removed 
from the dissipating influences of European and 
American opulence, they dwell in their secluded 
island in a state of almost patriarchal simplicity. 
The general condition of the laborers of Martinico 
at this time is rather deplorable. However, on some 
of the better managed plantations there was as 
perfect a state of contentment and happiness as is 
consistent with these people. These laborers were 
necessarily ignorant, degraded and superstitious. 
They knew nothing of those more elevated and refined 
enjoyments which the culivated mind so highly ap- 
preciates, but which are so often also connected with 
the most exquisite sufi"ering. 

Raymond McKee looked upon all these things 
with doubtful, though painstaking forbearance. He 
could discern no reason why any class of people in 
any part of the world should be so deprived of the 
advantages of an education. 

Karmen, on his part, paid no heed to this seeming 
neglect on the part of the more fortunate. He was 
now nearing his native soil and customs and although 
he could appear well in any country, McKee could 
not help but notice a certain amount of restlessness 
on the part of his friend. 

The boat which hid brought them to this port would 
remain a week or ten days when it would continue 
on its course to Italy. Owing to the war in Europe, 
they had been compelled to take a wholly difi^erent 
route from the one at first contemplated, and even 
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now they were informed that they might be sent to 
the ocean's bottom without an instant's warning. 

M. and Madame Rolin maintained the only hotel 
worthy of the name. Strangers from Europe and 
America visiting the island, planters of intellectual 
tastes and ladies of polished manners, met a cordial 
welcome beneath the spacious roof of this abode, 
where all abundance was to be found. 

Madame Rolin had passed her early years in 
Paris, and her manners were embellished with that 
elegance and refinement which have given to Parisian 
society such a world-wide celebrity. There was, at 
that time, much more intercourse between the mother 
country and the colonies than now, during the great 
war. 

McKee and Karmen found here a welcome, far 
surpassed by any which had ever been accorded 
either. Madame Rolin at once became aware that 
in these two young men she had met, not her supe- 
riors, but her equals intellectually. Both men, she 
knew, were educated and of refined tastes. Her 
remarks, her conversational elegance, gave evidence 
of a mind thoroughly furnished with information 
and trained by severe discipline. 

She was also an accomplished musician, and her 
voice one seldom equalled. She, in fact, exerted 
herself at some length to make the brief stay of 
these gentlemen one long to be remembered by 
both. She was blessed with that peculiar constitution 
which led her, of her own accord, to treasure up all 
knowledge, which books or conversation brought 
within her reach. She played upon the harp with 
great skill, and sang to them. 

She also read with a correctness of elocution and a 
fervor of feeling which ever held them spellbound. 
Under such influences she became a woman of such 
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grace, beauty and loveliness of character as to attract 
the attention and admiration of all who saw her. 
There was an affectionateness, simplicity, and frank- 
ness in her manners which won all hearts. 

She was also a universal favorite with all the 
negroes of the place. They looked up to her as a 
protectress, whom they loved, and to whom they 
owed entire homage. Her figure appeared to have 
been molded into the absolute perfection of the 
female frame, neither too large for the utmost deli- 
cacy of feminine beauty, nor too small for queenly 
dignity. The exquisite symmetry of her form and 
the elasticity of her step gave an ethereal aspect to 
her movements. Her features of Grecian outline, 
were finely modeled, and through them all the 
varying emotions of the soul were unceasingly beam- 
ing. 

No woman probably ever possessed in a higher 
degree this resistless charm of feminine loveliness. 
Her eyes were of a deep blue, and possessed a winning 
tenderness of expression when reposing upon those 
she loved, which could not be resisted. 

Karmen, even when most agitated by the conflicts 
of his brief, but stormy life, was speedily subdued by 
the tranquilizing power of her looks. But the tone 
and modulations of her voice in conversation consti- 
tuted the most remarkable attraction of this most 
attractive woman. 

No one could listen to her words — flow'ing, musical 
words — without feeling the fascination of their strange 
melody. 

She at once noted the affect of her charms upon 
Aboa Karmen, but did in no way show it. She 
seemed to take it for granted, knowing ads she did, 
her powers. 

McKee felt a sort of uneasiness for his friend, but 
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restrained himself from mention of the fact. Had 
she not been a married woman he would have en- 
couraged the infatuation. Karmen refrained from 
mention of the fact, and McKee felt that he should 
not. 

The time came too soon for their leave taking, and 
as the day set approached Aboa Karmen showed an 
increased uneasiness. The two men had often dis- 
cussed her superlative attractions and the night 
before their departure Karmen could no longer 
restrain himself. 

*'McKee," he said, "I never in my life so disliked 
to leave a wo^man as I do Madame Rolin; but what 
am I to do? She has a husband, but professes a 
deeper feeling for me." 

McKee hung his head. He did not dream that 
the matter had become so serious. Karmen con- 
tinued : 

*'She tells me if I will come for her within a year, 
that she will have obtained a divorce and will come 
with me." 

*'But what will your relatives say regarding suqh 
an alliance?" ctsked McKee. 

*'My actions in no way conflict with my relatives," 
he said simply. '*I am old enough, I think, to do as 
I please." 

He thought for a moment. ''I shall tell her that 
within the year I will come for her. We will travel 
for some time, then I shall take her to my home in 
triumph." 

McKee offered no objections as he felt it would in 
no way better the situation. 

**By the way, McKee,'* said the other rising, "I 
have a package for you from Senorita Lozano, but 
up to this minute it had completely slipped my 
mind." 
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He searched, and found amongst his effect^ the 
package. 

''She says this is her letter of explanation to you,*' 
said Karmen. ''Guess it will employ the most of 
your time on our trip to Italy." 

McKee thanked him, but refrained from opening 
the package at once. He would await a more favor- 
able mood. 

^h T* T* T* T* T* •!* •!* 9|c 

The vicinity of Monlebello combines perhaps as 
much of the beautiful and the sublime in scenery £ts 
can be found at any other spot on the surface of the 
globe. 

McKee and Karmen sympathized most cordially 
with one another in the appreciation of the beautiful 
and romantic; and though Karmen devoted the 
energies of his mind, with unsleeping diligence, to 
the ambitious plans which engrossed him, he found 
time for many delightful excursions with his friend. 

There is not, perhaps, in Italy a more lovely drive 
than that from Milan, along the crystal waters of 
Lake Como to Lake Maggiore. This romantic lake, 
embosomed among the mountains, with its densely 
wooded islands and picturesque shores, was a favorite 
resort for excursions of pleasure. Here in gay parties, 
they floated in boats, with well-trained rowers, and 
silken awnings and ravishing music. 

The Island of Isola Bella, with its arcades, its 
hanging gardens, and its palace of monkish gloom, 
was their first landing-place. Here they partook of re- 
freshments and looked upon others engaging with 
all vivacity in various festivities. 

McKee, during these necessary scenes of apparent 
relaxation, had but one thought — that of getting to 
Egypt. His mind was ever restless, ever excited, not 
exactly with the desire of personal aggrandizement, 
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but of gaining his freedom, and for once more feeling 
that he was again free from the stain on his name. 

He had read all which Naomi Lozano had written 
him, and felt that, although she placed no blame on 
him, that he should be wholly exonerated by law 
before being content. The next day would find 
them again upon the last lap of their journey. After 
placing foot upon Egyptian soil they would still be 
obliged to consume many days, perhaps weeks, before 
reaching their destination. Then would come the 
tedious and long days of the return trip. He found 
much, however, to occupy his mind. 

David Park and wife, with his baby, were no doubt, 
by this time, in Alaska. Their instructions had been 
to go there with all speed, after spending a few days 
in Seattle. They were, no doubt, settled comfortably 
ere this in a town named Sanford, on the Stewart 
River, some two hundred miles south from Dawson. 
To this point he must travel before again returning 
to his home in Valley, for when he did go back, it 
would be in company with his little daughter and 
her friends. 

Egypt has always been considered as physically 
the most remarkable country on the globe. It is a 
long and narrow valley of verdure and fruitfulness, 
completely isolated from the rest of the habitable 
world. It is more completely isolated, in fact, than 
any literal island could be, inasmuch as deserts are 
more impassable than seas. The very existence of 
Egypt is a most extraordinary phenomenon. If we 
could but fly over and look down upon the scene and 
observe the operation of that grand and yet simple 
process by which this long and wonderful valley, 
teeming so profusely with animal and vegetable life, 
has been formed, and is annually revivified and 
renewed, in the midst of surrounding wastes and 
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silence, desolation and death, we should gaze upon 
it with never-ceasing admiration and pleasure. 

A human mind connected with a pair of eagle's 
wings would have solved the mystery of Egypt 
within a week; whereas science, philosophy, and re- 
search, confined to the surface of the ground, have 
been occupied for more than twenty centuries in 
accomplishing the undertaking. 

The most extensive and remarkable rainless region 
on earth is the vast tract extending through the 
interior and northern part of Africa and the south- 
western part of Asia. 

The Red Sea penetrates into this tract from the 
south, and thus breaks the outline and continuity of 
its form, without, however, altering or essentially 
modifying its character. It divides it, however, and 
to the different portions which this division forms, 
different names have been given. 

The Asiatic portion is called Arabia Deserta; 
the African tract that of Sahara. 

The whole tract is marked with one all-pervading 
character — the absence of vegetable, and conse- 
quently, animal life. 

Nature is the husbandman who keeps this garden 
of the world in order, and the means and machinery by 
which she operates are the grand evaporating surfaces 
of the seas, the beams of the tropical sun, the lofty 
summits of the Abyssinian Mountains, and, as the 
product and result of all this instrumentality, great 
periodical inundations of summer rain. 

For these reasons, Egypt has been occupied by man 
from the most remote antiquity. The oldest records 
of the human race, made three thousand years ago, 
speak of Egypt as ancient then, when they were writ- 
ten. 

Here stand the oldest and most enduring monu- 
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ments that human power has ever been able to raise. 
The most important portion of the alluvion of the Nile 
is the northern portion, where the valley widens and 
opens toward the sea, forming a triangular plain of 
about one hundred miles in length on each of the sides, 
over which the waters of the river flow in a great num- 
ber of separate creeks and channels. The whole area 
forms a vast meadow, intersected everywhere with 
slow-flowing streams of water, and presenting, on its 
surface, the most enchanting pictures of fertility, 
abundance and beauty. 

This region is called the Delta of the Nile, and here 
Raymond McKee for the first time looked upon this 
most wonderful country on earth. 

It will be obvious, from this description of the valley 
of the Nile, that it formed a country which was in 
ancient times, isolated and secluded in a very striking 
manner from the rest of the world. It was wholly 
shut in by deserts, on every side by land ; the shoals 
and sandbars and other dangers of navigation which 
marked the coast line, seemed to forbid approach by 
the sea. Here it remained for many ages, under the 
rule of its own native, ancient kings. Its population 
was peaceful and industrious; its scholars were famed 
throughout the world for their learning and science 
and philosophy. It was in these ages, before other 
nations had intruded upon its peaceful seclusion, that 
the Pyramids and the Sphinx were built and the enor- 
mous monoliths were carved and those vast temples 
reared whose ruined columns are now the wonders of 
mankind. 

During these remote ages, too, Egypt was, as now, a 
land of perpetual fertility and abundance. There was 
always corn in Egypt, wherever else famine might rage. 

The neighboring nations and tribes in Arabia, Pales- 
tine and Syria, found their way to it across the deserts 
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on the eastern side, when driven by want and thus 
opened a way of communication. At length the Per- 
sian monarchs found access by the same road to Pelu- 
sium, and thence overran and conquered the country. 
At last, Alexander the Great, when he subverted the 
Persian empire, took possession of Egypt and annexed 
it, among the other Persian provinces, to his own 
dominions. At the division of Alexander's empire, 
Egypt fell to one of his generals, named Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy made it his kingdom, and during his reign 
ordered constructed from gold, silver and precious 
stones, many articles of jewelry. All these articles he 
left, with his kingdom at his death, to his heirs. 
Among the ornaments constructed by his workmen 
was a model of the Sphinx in miniature. This, with 
all other adornments, was handed down from one 
generation to another and had attained a value be- 
yond the means of any living man. Thus, this token, 
handed down for thousands of years had been placed 
in the hands of Egypt's present ruler. He prized it 
highly for the beauty of workmanship, as well as its 
great age. 

Hence, one day while looking over his treasures, his 
consternation can be imagined when he found the 
silver image of the Sphinx missing. He was at first 
inclined to herald the fact to the populace, but thought 
better of the act, and instead called together all the 
priests and advisors. They complimented him highly 
upon his forethought, then fell to the task of selecting 
a number of the most highly educated men of the 
country. Each of these men was to go to every point 
of the compass in search of the stolen image. They 
were supplied with unlimited means and were in- 
structed to call for more if needed. They were told 
not to return until the image was found and to the 
finder would be awarded untold wealth. The incen- 
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tive was enough to cause keen interest on the part of 
each chosen man and all hoped to be the fortunate 
one. Thus the story of the stolen image had been 
imparted to Raymond McKee by the indulgent and 
well-modulated voice of Aboa Karmen as they sailed 
down the smooth, glassy bosom of the Nile. They 
had been landed at Alexandria from whence they had 
procured passage by boat to their destination. 

Although the story seemed like a myth, the circum- 
stances surrounding it corroborated its veracity. 

Raymond McKee sat in a deep study his eyes scan- 
ning the placid waters of the Nile as Aboa Karmen 
completed his narrative. 

"But how did you ever gain a clue which would 
lead you to America and from thence to Montana?" 
asked McKee. 

"Easily enough," returned the other. "And in time 
it will be all explained to you, which will make it seem 
the most simple task on earth. 

"Never mind that part of the story, McKee," 
interrupted Karmen, tapping his bag. "I saw to it 
that the image was in my possession soon after resting 
my eyes upon it." Here his eyes glowed. "The 
district attorney of Valley was foolish enough not 
to place it under a lock, so I managed to get it, know- 
ing it not to be his property. However, had it been 
under lock, I should have gotten at it in in some way. 
You will, no doubt, recall the fact that during your 
trial, that the district attorney insinuated that the 
miniature had been stolen by our friend Barnard. 
Of course, Barnard knew not to what his oponent 
referred, but I smiled behind my hand at the time." 

McKee looked incredulous. 

"But surely you did not stoop to — to robbery to — " 

"Oh, no," returned the other suavely. "I merely 
took it as I was commissioned to do. I have brought 
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you to Egypt merely to verify what I shall tell them 
concerning the recovery of the miniature. Not that 
they would in any way doubt my word, but, after 
its restoration to its owners, I feel that I have another 
obligation.*' 

He surveyed McKee keenly. 

'*I must return with you and restore you to your 
rights. You may not be aware of the fact, but I am 
in possession of facts which will establish, beyond 
doubt, your complete innocence of the murder of 
McClanskey.'' 

McKee sprang to his feet. 

*'That being the case, why, in God's name did you 
not do so before leaving the State of Montana?" 

Karmen held out a restraining hand. 

*'I had my reasons, my dear boy, and at the proper 
time you will see why I have done as I have. Rest 
assured that I spent many hours of deep thought 
before I fully decided upon my final move. Suffice to 
say that all my plans were carefully laid before I 
made the first move." 

Both men lapsed into silence and gazed at the 

beautiful landscape as it unfolded its ever-changing 

beauty. Presently they were interrupted by a call 

to dinner and each rose without a word and strode to 

the cabin. 

********* 

A perfect peace, an unbroken quiet lay over every- 
thing. For a hundred miles on every side but one, 
lay rocks and forest unmarked by any sign of human 
habitation, udcontaminated by the presence of the 
destroyer, Man; the destroyer of peace, of beauty, 
of joy, of life. 

To the east alone civilization, in the form of a 
dismantled village, was within forty miles. Seth's 
hut was the only one in the valley, and to communi- 
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cate with human life at all, he had to ride forty miles 
to the east or a hundred in any other direction and 
pierce through the encircling ririg of mountains called 
the chain. Beyond these, in the valleys, lay scattered 
huts or dwellings here and there, and at long intervals, 
tiny mining towns. The nearest town of any size 
was one hundred and ten miles to the northwest, and 
was called Sanford. 

In this isolated spot Seth Monroe spent life alone. 
Although a young man of twenty years or so, a full 
beard covered his handsome face and his unkempt 
hair fell in heavy locks about his shoulders. He was 
of powerful build and the light within the steel gray 
eyes spoke of unbounded courage. He made no 
pretention of keeping track of the passing days and 
months, and if asked, could not, for his life, tell how 
long he had been in this one spot. He had, however, 
made up his mind to strike out for the States before 
many weeks. He had struck it rich in this lower 
portion of the Klondike, and had stored away enough 
gold to make him independently wealthy for life. 

Now he strode forth from his cabin and glanced 
casually at the dark arching sky overhead. 

The nightingales had been singing fitfully, but 
their songs died down into utter silence; the woods 
all round grew very still; the great orchestra the 
marvelous harmonies of a summer night were silent. 

The small, nocturnal animals of rock and stream 
passed silently through the underbrush, each seeking 
its home. The tiny footfalls passed and the hush 
deepened. A twig snapped under the foot of a 
prowling bear, and off he rushed with more crackling 
of limbs. A twitter, a young bird's cry of panic, 
broke the sultry stillness at intervals, to be instantly 
hushed by the parent bird, and the stillness grew and 
intensified till each tree, each leaf, each blade of 
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grass seemed holding itself still and motionless, waiting 
while the dark cloud curtain unrolled itself lower 
down over the violet sky. 

**Some storm, that," he mumbled. **I knew it was 
about due and now it's here." 

Then with a sudden crash of thunder the storm 
broke. The first wild rush of the rain came down 
with a loud pattering on the protecting leaves over- 
head, and a moment later all the herbage was receiv- 
ing it with a different voice; the long limbs of the 
pines swished with a crisp, fierce hiss as the rain rushed 
through them, and the smaller trees leaned this way 
and that as the deluge swirled over them. 

Seth Monroe laughed as he heard the fury of the 
storm break and backed within and closed the single 
door. Striking a match, he applied it to a candle. 

"Good thing IVe got plenty of grub, else Td starve 
out before this is over with. Some storm!" 

Seating himself, he picked up a stone and pro- 
ceeded to sharpen his knife, the while listening in- 
tently to the fury of the raging storm outside. The 
whole world above seemed afire; great rivers of 
livid-red lightening poured down the sky, and the 
light coming in at the single window paled that of 
the candle. Then again there was blackness, in- 
stantly, and he could only hear the thunder of the 
rain all round, striking the sides and roof of the re- 
verberating shanty boards. 

Seth sat listening. In the storm of the desperate 
elements, in the excitement of smitten Nature round 
him, he seemed to feel a relief within himself. He 
ceased drawing his knife over the stone as a deafening 
crash smote his ears, accompanied by a blinding flash 
of lightening. 

"Zowie!" he exclaimed. '*Some storm!" 
A huge tree fell with a resounding, rending, and 
splintering swoop. 
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**Wonder if that was the big pine,*' he said aloud, 
and as if in answer to his words something plumped 
against the closed door, nearly tearing it from its 
hinges. 

**Holy smoke! Now what was that?" 

He had risen to his feet, and as if by instinct his 
right hand sought the protruding butt of his auto- 
matic. 

"If that wasn't a body of some kind. Til miss my 
guess," he finally articulated. He stepped to the door, 
the gun in his clasp. "A bear, mebby," as he slipped 
the bolt and threw open the door. 

A great gust of wind drove the drenching torrent 
through the opening and into his face and eyes. The 
candle was extinguished, and he again attempted to 
close the door; but, whatever the object was which 
had fallen outside, it now rolled over and partly filled 
the aperture. He could pull the door to no farther, 
but held his gun in readiness for instant use, while his 
other hand stole quickly down to ascertain what the 
object could be. He stepped back terrified. 

"Holy cats!" he roared. "Of all things, who is 
this?" 

He reached down and dragged the apparently lifeless 
body through the door, which he then closed. 

Striking another match, he relit the candle. Lying 
before him was the form of a human being, drenched 
to the hide, with sodden garments of buckskin cling- 
ing to it. The long black hair covered the partly 
hidden features, and he stooped to brush it back. He 
staggered and nearly fell. 

"Good Heavens!" he exclaimed, "it's an Indian 
girl." 

He lifted her to his bunk, and for the first time 
noticed a large gash near the right temple, from which 
the rich red blood flowed freely. 
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**Well! Well! This does beat anything," he said 
with a frown. **Wonder who she is, and where she 
could have come from." 

He administered cold water to the wound and fore- 
head, which stopped the flow of blood, and after sev- 
eral minutes of tireless watching, was rewarded by a 
flicker of the long lashes. He stepped closer, then the 
dark eyes opened and stared round in bewilderment. 

Seth said no word, as the eyes at last rested upon 
his face. Her eyes seemed to burn through him in a 
questioning, piercing gaze, but still he stood and 
uttered no word. 

A faint smile, at last, stole over the handsome cop- 
per-colored features, £ts her mind again fully returned. 

'Where am I?" she asked in fairly good English. 

''Well," he drawled good-humoredly, "it looks to me 
as if you were here and lying on my bunk. What 
rd like to know is, how in tarnation did you get here? 
The first I knew you went ker-plunk against my door, 
and next you was on my bunk. Some storm, eh?" 

A frown overspread the face of the girl. 

"I remember all now," she said. "But for the pres- 
ent you must not ask me questions. Just let me lie 
and rest, if you will, and perhaps — I said perhaps — ^in 
the morning I shall tell you how I came here." 

She lay with wide-open eyes, scanning the features 
of the man. He stood looking from the small window 
at — nothing. The rain was falling in torrents now and 
the swish of the sodden limbs was a mournful sound to 
say the least. The faint rays of the flickering candle 
brought out his profile in bold relief. 

The girl watched him closely. What was there in 
that face which recalled something of the past to her? 
Her brows drew together, and her eyes half-closed as 
she studied him more closely. Thoughts ran con- 
flictingly through her alert brain. If it were not for 
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that beard — she thought she could remember more 
readily 

Now he suddenly turned his eyes upon her search- 
ingly. 

**What are you looking at me like that for?'* he 
asked, half gruffly. 

Her lids dropped. 

*'I thought at first that I had seen you before some- 
where," she returned meekly. "And I really think I 
have, too,'' she added, rising to a sitting posture. 

*'Well, that's interesting, to say the least," said 
the young man. **But where, and under what condi- 
tions, do you imagine that meeting could have come 
about?" 

*'I don't know," she said in a hurt tone. '*Now 
that I hear your voice again, I am positive that I 
have heard it before, but in someway it seems strangely 
changed; the accent or tone or — oh, shoot! some- 
thing." 

An indulgent smile suffused the face of SethMonroe. 

**You have lived among and learned from white 
women enough to, at least, be able to master some 
of their tricks," he said. **But that is neither here 
nor there. I am going outside for a while, and when 
I go I want you to put on a dry suit of clothes. You'll 
have to crawl into some of mine, but that won't 
hurt you. You're as wet as a mop and my clothes 
are, at least dry, even if they are a little too big. 
Climb into that suit there." He indicated which he 
meant by a backward jerk of his thumb. "When 
you git 'em on, hang yours' back of the stove to dry. 

"I'm going out now, so get a hustle on. Of course 
you'll have to stay all night, but we can arrange that." 

He went out and closed the door. 

The hot, red blood rushed to her face and suffused 
the rounded cheeks. She had been in many a dose 
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place, but this was quite different from all others. 
Then another look overspread her face and her 
white, even teeth set firmly upon her lower lip She 
recalled the reason for her being here, and at once 
set to work loosening her garments. Within a few 
minutes she had donned Seth's big suit and after 
rolling up the trousers-legs, opened the door. 

**You may come now," she called. 

Soon the door again opened and Seth re-entered. 
A loud, good-natured laugh answered her questioning 
look. 

'*You sure are a peach now,'* he roared. *'Guess 
rU adopt you and chain you up outside to scare away 
the bears and wolves. Zowie! but you are sure a 
coo-coo!" 

He laughed long and uproariously, while the Indian 
girl stood proudly up and eyed Kim defiantly. 

**I don't think they — the bears and wolves, I mean — 
will ever bother this place as long as you are here — 
you and your whiskers." Then more seriously: 
''But I am thankful to be dry and comfortable arid 
when the storm is over — it will probably stop by 
morning — I go — " 

"Where'U you go?" he interrupted. "YouVe got 
some reason for being in this God-forsaken place, 
and before you go farther you 're going to tell me 
where you're bound. Lord, girl'! Do you know its 
forty miles to the niearest shanty? What gets my 
goat is how you ever got here,'' 

"I said perhaps I'd tell you how I happened to be 
here, in the morning." 

She seated herself on the edge of the bunk. 

"Where will you sleep tonight?" she asked, timidly. 

"Oh, never mind me," he returned. "I can sit 
up till I get tired, then I can flop on the floor. I've 
got extra blankets in my chest, and if I didn't have 
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it wouldn't bother me any, 'cause I've slept mor'n 
one night with nothin' under me but the ground, 
and nothin' over me but the sky. I'm used to it, so 
I say — don't you fret about me." 

The girl looked relieved, but said nothing. Seth 
Monroe picked up a coverless volume, turned his 
back to her and began to read. She sat motionless 
for some minutes. The rain ceased and the wind 
died down; there was no sound but of the deep 
regular breathing of the man whose mind was ab- 
sorbed in the book held close to the candle. 

Her eyes grew heavy and dropped. She swung 
her feet to the bunk, pulled the covering over her, 
and slept. 

Seth Monroe sat far into the night deeply ab- 
sorbed in the worn pages which he was reading for 
the fiftieth time. At two o'clock in the morning he 
glanced cautiously at the sleeping girl, then tiptoed 
to his chest and drew out a blanket. 

Hell!" he said, throwing it back in its place. 
I don't need a blanket," and forthwith threw his 
great length on the bare floor. Soon his eyes closed 
and the cabin was once more wrapped in its nightly 
stillness. 

Outside, a night-bird called, and in the distance a 
wolf howled at the moon as it broke from behind a 
cloud. 

As the first streaks of dawn flushed the eastern sky 
with pinkish gray, Seth Monroe rose from the floor 
and noiselessly opened the door. 

Stepping out into the rain-washed, pure air, he 
stood thoughtfully gazing at the wonders of Nature 
spread out before him. Many of the huge monarchs 
of the forest — his beloved pines — lay uprooted on 
the ground. Their proneness suggested something 
he had at some time read: *'Man can destroy, in 
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but a moment, what it has taken Nature years to 
accomplish. 

He drew a long, deep breath. 

'That being the case,*' he said aloud, '*why does 
Nature destroy her own handiwork in less time?" 
Then he answered his own question: "Simply to 
give room for others to take their place." 

Seth Monroe was a deep thinker, although he could 
not remember of ever having attended any school. 
He, at times, wondered where he had gained what 
little knowledge he did possess. He could, in no 
way, recall any of the episodes of his early life. 
What had that earlier life been and under what 
environments? He shook his head sadly and ran 
his large fingers through the long, unkempt hair 
crowning his head. In so doing his fingers came in 
contact with a large, irregular-shaped scar. He 
traced the outlines of the scar, and found it to be 
some four inches in length. How could he have 
gotten it? Surely it must have taken a very hard 
blow to leave such a mark on a man's head. He 
wondered if it had anything to do with his early life 
and if it was the cause of his inability to recall the 
incidents of that early life. He strove to recall what 
had happened but in this he failed wretchedly. His 
boyhood days were, to him, a total blank. 

At this moment steps could be dimly heard within 
his shanty, and his mind returned to the pres- 
ent. He had forgotten that he had company. 
Slowly walking to the upturned roots of the nearest 
large pine, he fell to wondering at its great girth. 
While standing it had never appeared to be of such 
enormous proportions. Then he looked at those 
others which had withstood the awful wind. They also 
appeared larger to him than ever before. It seemed 
impossible, in his mind, that, previously, he had let 
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such important matters pass unheeded. Some day 
these very trees would be worth fortunes in themselves 
— but not in his day. The upstanding roots had 
loosened many large rocks as well as some smaller 
ones, and they all lay where they had fallen after the 
upheaval. The drenching rain had washed them 
clean. 

A flash like lightening leaped from his eyes, and he 
sprang forward. 

**Hell and blazes!" he shouted, scooping up both 
hands full of the smaller portions of rock. "Gold! 
Gold by the peck, or Tm a damn fool." He looked 
more closely. '*Sure £ts I'm a live man, every piece of 
rock is filled with it, and right here under my very 
nose." 

He hastened to the shanty, and holding his treasure 
tightly clasped in his hands, asked : 

**May I come in now?" 

'*Yes," answered a quiet voice, *'any time." 



CHAPTER XXXI 

David and Ellen Park lost no time in putting into 
execution the orders of Raymond McKee. . Attorney 
Barnard had called and given them all details. 

In less than ten days they had been on their way to 
Seattle. Here they had remained one week, at the 
end of which time they embarked for Juneau, Alaska. 
In the Gulf of Alaska they encountered a severe storm 
which drove the steamer two hundred miles northwest 
from her course. Two weeks later she shaped her 
course south-east, and landed at Juneau, where they 
were again held for three weeks, owing to several cases 
of scarlet fever which had broken out aboard ship. 

Helen McKee was one of the unfortunates, and for 
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days had lain between life and death. Had it not 
been for the ever-patient and watchful care of Dave 
and Ellen Park, the child would have, more than once, 
breathed her last. 

On the twenty-fourth day of May they found them- 
selves at Sanford, where they were to await the coming 
of Raymond McKee. 

They were unaccustomed to the licentiousness of 
the far North, and many every-day occurrences seemed 
unreal and barbarous. In time, however, they paid 
but little heed to these happenings, and Dave found 
the time dragging on his hands. 

One day, while passing a dance-hall, he heard within 
loud cries and curses, mingled with screams of women, 
then three shots in quick succession. The door swung 
open and three uncouth men emerged, dragging be- 
tween them two men — both dead. 

The other occupants of the building trailed out, 
some with curses, others with tears. The women 
were mostly clad in short skirts, and comprised a mix- 
ture of nearly all nations. The men were dressed in 
miners* garb with but few exceptions. These excep- 
tions were either saloonkeepers, bartenders or gam- 
blers and as a rule were better clothed. All, however, 
deemed it compulsory that they should wear the con- 
ventional broad-brimmed hat. 

*'How in Hell did it start?** asked a bare-headed man. 
He was the proprietor of the hall and at the time of 
the killing had been behind the bar at the rear. 

"Nobody seems to know,** answered a large miner, 
known only by the cognomen "Hickory.** "The 
first I knowed wuz when ol* Monk walked up an* 
slapped Bill. Bill dropped his fiddle an* pulled his 
gun. But aflfore Bill could shoot. Monk had popped 
him in th* left lung. Oh, course Bill dropped but 
jest as he hit th* floor he up and plunks Monk plumb 
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in th' jugler. Then, at th* same time Bill pulls agin 
an' caught Monk atween th' lamps. But th* hull 
thing happened quicker*n yuh could wink." 

This seemed to satisfy the proprietor, but his brows 
knitted. 

*'Is thar* a man here *at kin play a fiddle?*' he asked, 
as he mounted a box. "Til pay any good fiddler two 
dollars a' hour fur twenty-four hours in th' day ef he 
kin Stan' it that long." 

There were either no musicians in the crowd, or if 
there were, none seemed anxious for the position. 
"I can play all the old-fashioned tunes and jigs and 
if that will do, I'll take the job." 

Every man and woman craned their necks to get a 
look at the speaker. 

^'Who're you an' where'd yuh come from?" asked a 
burly, raw-boned miner. 

*'My name is Park — Dave Park — and I come here 
from Montana. Time drags a little heavy on my 
hands up here, but a job of this kind would help to 
lessen the drag." 

"All right, dad, you kin try 'er a whack. Two 
bucks an hour is damn good pay, too, ef you make a go 
of it." 

Men and women jostled each other in a wild effort 
to get back to the dancing. Dave Park proved to be 
the best "Fiddler" they had been able to get for some 
time, and his tips from the half-drunken dancers were 
larger than the amount paid him by the owner of the 
place. Then, his always-ready smile won for him 
many staunch friends among the rough, but really kind- 
hearted men and women. He put in as much of his 
time playing as his health would permit and many 
days he got but four or five hours sleep from the 
twenty-four. 

Sometimes he took Helen with him and she would 
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sit beside him for hours watching the antics of the 
queer assemblage. Upon these occasions the dancers 
always behaved differently Even in the far North 
they all felt that they should do nothing vulgar in the 
presence of a pretty young girl. Thus Helen grew and 
learned the habits and customs of many people of as 
many different stations of this life. At times her 
childish laugh could be discerned above all else. At 
these times the dancers would smile indulgently and 
perhaps toss her a dollar. 

Finally she began to look forward to those days 
when she would be permitted to accompany *' Uncle 
Dave," and as the weeks passed she became a familiar 
object upon the platform beside Dave. 

One day one of the women asked her if she could 
sing. Helen cast inquiring eyes upon Dave, and as he 
said nothing, she answered: 

'*I can sing a few pieces that Auntie Park taught me.** 

She at once rose to her feet and her clear childish 
voice floated through the room, accompanied by Dave. 
It was a simple, childish song, but it touched many a 
soft spot in those calloused hearts of her listeners. 
Tears glistened in many eyes as they gazed upon the 
purity of the young face. 

'*You will remain here with me until we have gath- 
ered enough gold to make us both rich." 

Seth Monroe bent upon the Indian maid a look of 
mingled command and inquiry. They had worked 
for six days, from dawn till dark, the girl only relaxing 
long enough to prepare the meals. 

**Looks to me as though we were nearing the end of 
this vein anyway ; but we'll stay till the grub gives out 
and then we'll have to do something; by that time I 
guess we'll have all the pony can lug with comfort. 
That forty miles of our first lap, runs through some 
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pretty rough country and our start must be at sun- 



rise." 



Seth Monroe was watching his companion closely, 
but as that young lass made no signs of talking, he 
continued : 

**As I said once before, we can make forty miles the 
first day, and stop over night with old Dodge. He's 
the fellow that lives in the first shanty — that is, the 
nearest one to mine that I know of. After that the 
miners are thicker and there are always a few Indians 
and half-breeds camped near the trail. Maybe some 
of your tribe?'* 

He spoke the last words in a sort of questioning 
tone. Since she came to him that stormy night she 
had neither told him her name nor asked his; no 
amount of talk would induce her to impart that in- 
formation to him. This had the very usual effect of 
causing him to be more inquisitive. But the results 
thus far had proven far from his desires. She was 
absolutely impervious to his attacks, and he had 
finally decided to abandon the project and await de- 
velopments. The more gold she acquired, the more 
silent she became and the less, seemingly, were his 
chances of ever knowing more of her than he now did. 
Well, why should he care? He had no doubt saved 
her life that stormy night, but beyond that he really 
cared nothing of her origin, or even her name. But not 
so the maiden. She had of late taken to studying the 
stalwart vigor of the young man who had proven her 
savior, as well as protector. She wished he might 
shave off that horrid beard that she might study him 
more closely. But she would wait. She was sure she 
had seen him before — somewhere. 

Thus they lived on, each maintaining a certain aloof- 
ness. 

Seth became wholly indiflferent and showed it in 
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many ways. Really his mind was filled with other 
thoughts. He had fully decided upon his return to 
Sanford, to deposit his gold and to take the first boat 
for the States. But the girl mistook this treatment of 
herself as an insinuation that he wished to be rid of her 
and decided that upon the first occasion she would as 
quietly and mysteriously slip away as she had come. 
She knew that he always slept soundly, for many 
times in the night she had been roused by his heavy 
breathing as he lay stretched at full length on the 
floor of his cabin. 

She would make her escape and leave the gold all to 
him in payment for the food and shelter he had given 
her. Then she would go — she neither knew nor cared 
where. If she lived or died it would all mean the same 
to her, for had not her mother sold her to a brute of a 
man for a handful of gold? Her dark eyes flashed as 
she recalled how the man had attempted to embrace 
and kiss her; how she had struck him full in the face 
and how, having partially stunned him, she broke 
away and ran with the swiftness of a deer. She 
seemed n^ver to tire and continued on and on, over 
rocks, through dense forests, under over-hanging 
ledges, until darkness had fallen. Then she had pro- 
ceeded with more caution until almost at her elbow it 
seemed she had heard the snarl of a wild-cat. 

With renewed vigor and speed she had again darted 
forward to — no place in particular. Then the wind 
and rain had come, but she had kept straight ahead. 

Her limbs became weary and she could scarcely drag 
one foot ahead of the other; trees were falling all about 
her and the fierce wind blew her tangled and dripping 
hair about her face and eyes. She brushed it back 
with a feeble hand, and as she did so caught the 
glimpse of a faint light which seemed miles away. 

She stumbled forward, ever keeping the light in 
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view, until she had suddenly ran plump into some- 
thing. 

She remembered no more till she awoke to find 
herself lying on the bunk of Seth Monroe. Until 
Seth had spoken of returning to the settlement, she 
had been content to remain with him, but now that 
he was going, she, also, was going, and that very 
night. Anything rather than again facing the brute 
who had bought her, and being obliged to live with 
him. If she did, she knew she would kill him while 
he slept. 

That night, as she and Seth sat within the cabin, 
no word had been spoken by either for some time. 
Seth sat in deep thought, while she surveyed him 
through half-closed lids. 

Turning to her he said kindly: 

*'Our grub will last about three days longer. To- 
morrow I will restake my claim and the next morning 
we'll hitch up and start for the village. It's a long 
jaunt but we'll make it all right. Then we'll diwy 
up, fifty-fifty, see?" 

The girl nodded her head, but spoke no word. 
Seth rose and as was his custom, went outside while 
the girl went tp bed. He usually tpok this time to 
walk to the small shed where was stalled his raw- 
boned pony. 

Closing the door for the night, he returned to find 
the girl in bed. Then preparing his blanket, he 
stretched his length upon it and was soon asleep. 

The girl lay with wide, staring eyes for what seemed 
hours to her; then, as she could hear the deep regular 
breathing of the man, she carefully laid back the 
coverings. She had not removed her outer garments 
as was her custom, therefore was not delayed. Swing- 
ing her feet to the floor, she tiptoed to the door. 
Noiselessly shoving back the bolt she opened it. 
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Kissing the tips of her fingers to the sleeping form 
upon the floor, she stepped out. 

A half moon shed weird shadows all about as the 
girl stood, undecided which direction shie would take. 
A rabbit sprang up near her feet and ran hastily 
away; the night birds could be heard calling one to 
the other and a fox barked nearby. 

Soft, padded feet could be heard as they traversed 
the rocky ground, and the girl turned to ascertain 
the source. A low, guttural snarl issued from the 
throat of the owner. The girl cowered, and as she 
did so the wolf uttered a deep-throated howl; by 
instinct she sprang to one side, and as she did so a 
huge, dark body shot through the air, barely missing 
her. She uttered a low cry and nearly fainted as the 
wolf slunk off a short distance and stopped. 

She could see the fiery-green balls, below which she 
imagined could be seen the pearly fangs and long 
protruding, water-dripping tongue. 

'Tretty damn close call for you, wasn't it?** 

The girl, startled at the voice, again cried out, but 
as she discerned its owner her lids dropped. 

Seth Monroe stood beside her. 

**I heard you yell and thought Fd better investi- 
gate,** he said coolly. '*But keep right still, girlie; 
1*11 pay him for that trick. I can see his eyes.** 

Before the girl could utter a word, Seth had drawn 
his automatic and fired. 

A howl of pain rent the air as the wolf leaped from 
the ground, only to again fall in his death struggle.. 

The girl started forward. 

''Not yet,** exclaimed Seth. '*He isn*t dead yet. 
But in a minute we*ll go and get him.** 

Seth took the girl by the arm, and felt the tremor 
which passed through her body. But she did not 
shrink nor attempt to loose the hold upon her. It 
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gave to her a sense of protection from everything 
bad, and altogether, she believed, she liked to feel 
his grip, even if it were rather tight. 

How would she explain her position to him if he 
should ask her reasons for being there? She decided 
in a moment that if he asked her she would tell 
him everything. It could do no harm and might do 
a world of good. 

His voice broke in upon her reveries: 

*'We*ll go and get him now,*' he said. *'I don't 
hear him floppin' any more, so guess he must be dead. 
If he's got a good pelt, I'll skin him for you." 

Gently assisting her, they went to where the wolf 
lay. 

''Whew! but he's a whopper. One of the biggest I 
ever saw, but he's dead, all right. Guess I'll let him 
lie there till morning, though." 

They returned to the cabin, but to her disappoint- 
ment he asked her no questions. 



The inhabitants of Sanford flocked to the dance 
hall. It had been announced several days previously 
that there would be in store for all who came an 
extra treat in the line of music. Helen McKee had 
long ere this become a topic of discussion among 
the better class, as well as the habitues of the resort. 
Each day as she grew more accustomed to the sturdy 
and rough (but always gentle while addressing her) 
habits of. the men and the complete abandonment of 
the women, she had looked forward to her reception 
with pleasure. All greeted her with a smile or kind 
word, while some snatched playfully at her long 
curls, or touched her geYitly under the chin with a 
rough fore finger. 

It had also been announced that Dave Park 
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would execute some difficult airs on the new piano, 
which had lately been brought down from Dawson. 

Long before the time set for the opening dance 
arrived, the place was filled to overflowing. Some 
occupied the benches passing the time by talking of 
events past and present, while a goodly portion 
crowded round the bar at the rear, with the result 
that many near-fights had been *'pulled off," as the 
miners were wont to term it. These ** near-fights", 
however, were speedily quelled by the proprietors, 
and harmony reigned. Some dozen or fifteen Indians 
and squaws were seated apart from the others and 
were animatedly discussing some event of a more or 
less serious nature while at the same time being ap- 
parently interested in other happenings. 

Now, all became still, then a thunder of applause 
broke forth as Dave Park seated himself at the old 
square piano. 

He ran his fingers stiffly over the yellow keys and 
again quiet reigned. It was the first tinkle of a 
piano ever heard by many in Sanford. 

Again the applause broke loose as Helen stepped 
to the platform. What was there about this sunny- 
faced girl that caused all hearts to beat more quickly? 
She smiled and bowed, then, again, stillness. 

Dave ran his fingers over the keys: then Helen 
sang 'Why Did They Dig Mother's Grave so Deep?" 
She sang every word of the song in a clear, bell-like 
voice, while many tears found their way to a hand- 
kerchief, or to the red shirt sleeve of some miner. 
At the conclusion of the song there was no applause. 
Instead there were deep, indrawn breaths and sighs. 
Then she sang two verses of *'The Star-Spangled 
Banner." Pandemonium broke loose. As if at a 
given signal, everyone rose to their feet and cheered, 
then again they rushed to the platform, each seeming 
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eager to outdo the others in first throwing at the 
girl's feet his token. A veritable stream of silver 
and gold coins seemed emptied for her. 

Again she smiled arid thanked them all. 

"More! One more/' someone called, and the cry 
was taken up with a vigor. 

The little brows contracted for a moment, then the 
girl smiled. 

**If Uncle Dave can play it, I might sing a little of 
'Sleep, Baby, Sleep,' then I will have to learn some 
more before I can sing again." 

She accompanied the song with gestures taught 
her by Ellen Park, then seated herself after many 
bows of acknowledgment to the applause. 

At this juncture many eyes were turned to the front 
door. There entered a man of huge build, with long 
hair and beard, and accompanied by a wisp of an 
Indian girl. The girl's eyes drooped, but the man 
scrutinized the assembly with clear, flashing eyes. 
Now arid again his eyes fell upon a passing acquain- 
tance, but none seemed to recognize him. 

There were two empty seats at a table near the 
door. Motioning his companion to one, he seated 
himself in the other, after which he again allowed his 
eyes to wander around. 

While thus employed an old squaw approached 
the table. Grasping the Indian girl by the arm she 
screamed : 

*'You back? Where you been for long, long time? 
Come me, and I give you back to husban'. You no 
come he kill you." 

The girl rose with startled eyes. 
"I don't care for any husbarid that you have selected 
for me," she said, as her courage reasserted itself. 
*'Here, take this and give it to him. His gold has no 
temptation for me." 
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She placed in the hands of the squaw a small 
buck-skin sack. 

''There is double the amount that he gave you. 
Now take it and go. I can never call a woman my 
mother who has tried to sell me to a brute for a handful 
of gold. Take it and go, I sa;y.** 

Her companion sat listening to the little dialogue 
with a broad smile. The little witch had some grit 
after all. 

The squaw look dumbfounded. "Where you get? 
Him?" 

She pointed a quivering, crooked forefinger at the 
man. 

"That in no way concerns you,** returned the girl, 
with more heat. "It*s enough for you to know that 
the man you sold me to didn't get me; and what's 
more, he never will.'' 

Her tone was decisive and her words sharp and 
crisp. 

"Take it back to him.'* 

All eyes had, by this time, turned in their direction, 
and many men from the bar were pushing forward to 
ascertain the cause of disturbance. 

The girl now looked at the crowd defiantly, then 
shouted : 

"There he is now. Give him his dirty gold. I 
wouldn't take him if he loaded me down with gold." 

A large, bleary-eyed miner pushed his way through 
the struggling mass and tottered toward the girl. 

"Stop!" she screamed. "Stop! you brute, or so help 
me God, Til fill you full of lead; if you take another 
step toward me I'll kill you like I would a dog!" 

The man stopped. There seemed no alternative 
in the face of such convincing odds. Her steady 
hand held a thirty-eight and it was cocked. The 
miner leered foolishly. 
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"YouVe got th* drop on me alrighto, kid, but 
wot*s th' use? I ain't aimin' t' do you no harm, an' 
b'sides, 'twas yer ol' woman's doin's 'at stirred up 
this rumpus." 

Then for the first time his eyes dropped to those 
of Seth Monroe, and his whole face convulsed. Seth 
sat critically surveying his apparent adversary with 
smiling eyes. 

**Is this th' guy 'at 'as caused yuh t' turn agin me?" 
he roared. ''Ef it is, I'll be damned ef I don't pummel 
'im up a bit, jest fer excitement." 

He disregarded the girl with the revolver and ad- 
vanced to within a pace of Seth. 

"Be you th' guy 'ats made all this here muss?" 
he articulated. 

'*If you are addressing me, you certainly are talking 
Greek," returned the other suavely. *'As for the 
'muss' which you mention, I know nothing of it, but 
no doubt the girl can answer any and all of your 
questions — if she sees fit." 

For answer the miner swung heavily at that smiling 
face below him. But he had reckoned without his 
host and when his huge fist split the air where Seth 
had sat, the force of the blow was so great that he 
pitched forward in a heap on the floor. As he again 
dazedly rose to a sitting posture, Seth was upon him. 
Placing the palm of his left hand across the nose and 
eyes of the miner, Seth grasped the strong, bearded 
chin in his right. With Herculean strength, he 
forced the mouth open and spat directly in it. 

He then stepped back and folded his arms. This 
was an insult which had never, but once, been per- 
petrated in the hifetory of the Klondike, and the per- 
petrator as a result, now lay in a grave up Dawson way. 
The miner could hardly believe that he was awake 
as he again rose to his feet, the while emptying his 
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mouth. Seeing his opponent coolly surveying him, 
he rushed at him, bellowing: 

**ril kill ye fer that,** and again swung at Seth with 
a force that would have shattered a plank. Seth 
stepped aside with lightening agility and his large 
fist met that corded neck with a blow that crumpled 
the man like a rag. The miner remained for some 
time on his back with eyes closed. 

"You*ve put him clean out, pard," said some one 
nearby, but Seth never, for a moment, allowed his 
eyes to wander from the prostrate form. 

**I say, pard, youVe put him clean out,** repeated 
the voice, and a hand grasped Seth*s arm and partly 
turned him. 

This was the chance for which the fallen man had 
waited. Like a flash of lightening his gun was out. 
A loud report rang out, and was accompanied by a 
piercing scream of agony. 

The miner's gun fell to the floor with a clatter and 
the blood spurted from his shattered wrist. The 
Indian girl smiled as she placed the still smoking 
thirty-eight in her belt, while Seth looked at her 
askance. 

"Lord, girl, you have got a nerve,** was all he said. 

Here the old squaw approached Seth, her knotty 
right hand shading her beady eyes. Surveying him 
critically she grunted. 

*'Um,** she said. **Me know um you.** At a look 
of disgust from Seth she drew back, but still per- 
sistent. *'Let um me see head, an* I tell um you 
sure. Me no hurt um,** she pleaded, again advancing. 

With trembling hand she removed his hat and ran 
her fingers through the thick hair. 

''Um, me say so,** she cackled. "Me feed you for 
many yeaf, maybe two, maybe three year; then you go 
and me can no find. Um, um, me find you, me 
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think um dead down Seattle, an' bring um you to 
tent an' cure um head.** 

It was now Seth*s turn to look astounded. Could it 
be possible that this old hag possessed the missing 
link which connected his present life to that of the 
buried and unknown past? If so, he must learn it 
from her lips at any cost. 

Taking the girl by the arm, he motioned the squaw 
to follow. 

Dave Park and Helen had kept their places upon 
the platform during the disturbance, and to this 
seemingly isolated spot Seth conducted the two women. 

*'Do you ever drink?** asked Seth of the older 
woman. 

"Um, yeh! heap! sometimes,** she returned. 

The girl turned her back disgustedly. 

**Wait right here,** said Seth, and he was gone to 
soon return with a bottle of whiskey. 

The old squaw took a deep draught. 

*'Um! heap good!** she said smiling. 

"Now, for God's sake, talk,** commanded Seth, 
"and tell us all you know about me.** 

The hag leered at him and again drank from 
the bottle. Her wrinkled face assumed a more calm 
expression. 

"Me tell um you all,*' she said. "Me start from 
time you get hit on head in Seattle." 

"Yes— yes, "interrupted Seth. "Tell me everything." 

Hearing Seattle mentioned, David Park turned 
partly round and surveyed the group. Then the old 
woman began to relate a story which was to set 
aright many wrongs. 

She told how, one night, she had been skulking 
through one of the narrow back streets. That before 
she was aware of the fact she had come nearly up to a 
man who apparently was lying in wait for someone. 
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Dropping to her knees she waited. Presently a young 
man could be seen approaching. The skulking man 
drew back his arm and as the younger man came oppo- 
site, the arm descended with a crushing blow upon the 
other's head. 

Drawing his victim from the lights of the street, he 
hurriedly ransacked his pockets, and then pulling the 
coat from his back he himself donned it. As he passed 
from the alley she had caught a glimpse of his face and 
the plaid coat which he had stolen. 

Taking the young man upon her back she had car- 
ried him to her home where she dressed his wound. 
Leaving him in the care of her sister and daughter 
(here she pointed at the girl seated beside her) she 
again went out with the intention of tracking the 
assailant. She had nearly given up hopes of ever see- 
ing him again, when right before her the doors of a 
saloon were thrown open and a crowd of men rushed 
out. All were fighting and among them she recog- 
nized her man. 

Two burly ruffians were pummeling him with clubs 
and when he at last fell, his face and head were beaten 
to a pulp. She drew back, for the police were coming. 
Two other men were also killed and the police began 
taking evidence and making arrests. Then the coro- 
ner arrived. He searched the pockets and person of 
the first victim, but found no clues as to his identifica- 
tion. As the coroner approached the next, she 
stepped closer. 

Turning the pockets, he pulled forth a large roll of 
bills, From the inside pocket of the coat he pulled 
out several letters. 

Here the squaw took another drag at the bottle, 
then continued : 

**Him drop um one letter and no see, an' me put um 
foot on. When um all go I pick um up an' keep." 
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Reaching her hand within her blouse, she drew forth 
a buck-skin pouch. Removing the string she unrolled 
the skin. 

"Um, that um/' she said, handing the envelope to 
Seth. *'Um! Me keep um all time but no tell um you. 
That um your name?" 

Seth looked long and carefully at the dirty envelope. 

**Are you sure this was taken from my coat?" he 
asked. 

**Um no, yes, I know I find um this in um pants 
pocket when um sick — most dead." 

She handed him a gold compass as large as a dollar. 

**Um — name just same as letter," she said, blinking 
wisely. 

Seth Monroe looked long and carefully at the com- 
pass, then at the envelope. 

**Donald Park," he mumbled. 'That must be my 
name." 

Helen and Dajve had been interested listeners to the 
whole story. Now Dave slowly advanced and looked 
the younger man in the eyes. 

**Donald! Donald! My son!" he cried, and sunk in a 
limp heap at the other^s feet. 



CHAPTER XXXH 

William Barnard had been at his office for three 
hours, but for the last two of those hours he had done 
nothing but sit and gaze thoughtfully from the window. 
He was in a brown study. 

Before him, on the desk, lay a pile of unopened 
letters. He shoved them fretfully to one side, with the 
exception of two which he had opened. These two 
were both large and bulky and the reading of them had 
consumed one hour of continual perusal. 
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One was from Dave and Ellen Park, and in their 
lengthy epistle they had gone into all details regarding 
the finding and recovery of their son whom they had 
for years supposed dead. The crowning climax of 
their find was that the son was possessed of some half 
million in gold, and still owned property, whereon, 
supposedly, gold could be produced for a decade to 
come. They had gone to some length regarding their 
future course and hoped that he would coincide with 
them in their efforts to spend some of it in reinstating 
Raymond McKee. They had mentioned the fact 
that they might at any time decide to return to Valley 
and promulgate their efforts from that point. 

"Should Donald receive a fair offer for his claim,*' 
wrote Dave, "he would at once close the deal and at 
which time we will speedily start for the States — and 
Montana.** 

The other large letter was from Aboa Karmen and 
fully pictured the tortures undergone by McKee while 
confined to Oaxaca, and of his timely rescue by the man 
and daughter whom he had befriended. The letter 
had been mailed in Italy, and told all regarding their 
stay at Martinique. Raymond McKee had added 
four closely written pages, to which he had signed the 
name of "Charles Wetherby.** 

The attorney leaned back in his chair and the tips 
of his two index fingers met as his face assumed a 
deeper expression. Surely matters were drawing to a 
close and as the day of reckoning came nearer, all 
seemed the more complicated. Although Aboa Kar- 
men had assured him of McKee's complete vindica- 
tion, he had his doubts as to the turn of affairs, should 
David Park appear too soon upon the scene with his 
newly-found and wealthy son. It seemed that des- 
tiny^ had ^shaped their course and they must submit, 
although^reluctantly, to whatever came. If Dave 
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did come, he (Barnard) must at once get hold of the 
son and tell him a few facts, thus restraining that un- 
doubtedly willful young man, for he might be too apt 
to take everything for granted. Yes, he must be told 
to proceed carefully, as the odds against them werfe 
yet too great to take the chance of losing what they 
had gained. 

A light tap soundqd on the door, then Judge Ban- 
croft entered bringing with him a stranger. 

**Good morning, Barnard,** said the judge jovially. 
'*I have brought you a client; that is, I suppose that to 
be the case. This gentleman accosted me on the 
street, and inquired for your office. I was on my way 
here so brought him along.'* 

The judge bowed indulgently to both men. 

"I am Mr. Barnard,** said the attorney, rising, **at 
your serivce.** 

The visitor looked questioningly at the judge, and 
Barnard at once led the way to his private office. 

Judge Bancroft seated himself in the swivel-chair 
just vacated by Barnard, whistling softly as he with- 
drew the gloves from his plump hands. 

While so doing, his eyes fell upon the bulky letters 
lying open before him on the desk. At first the glance 
was casual, but the eyes gradually narrowed as they 
swept swiftly over the pages. He looked at the closed 
door from beyond which could be heard the dim voices 
of the men. Then he deliberately read every word of 
both letters. A malignant smile curled the corners of 
his mouth as he finished, and a fiery look shot from the 
beady eyes beneath the bushy brows. He leaned 
back in the chair as he heard the knob rattle, and a 
suave smile overspread his visage as Barnard and the 
stranger re-entered the outer office. 

**Did your business up quick,** volunteered the 
judge, stretching his long arms. '*But important 
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cases are sometimes decided within the minute. Eh, 
Barnard?" 

William Barnard smiled. 

**Yes/' he said, '*that is quite often the case; too 
often, I thiiik, at times.*' 

He then approached his desk. 

*'Judge, will you please take the Morris chair? I 
have a little writing to do for this gentleman.*' 

The judge arose, smiling. 

*'To be sjure, Barnard: Your swivel-chair looked so 
inviting (cushion and all) that I took possession of it 
before thinking. You will pardon my seeming atti- 
tude of proprietorship, but the chair really did look 
inviting. However, if you have some writing to do, 
I think ril walk around a bit. I merely stopped in to 
pass the time of day, and mayhap, discuss a few things 
of minor importance. But Til come again." 

*'The work in hand will only require a few moments, 
Judg'e, then we can visit if you will but wait." 

But Judge Bancroft had already reached the door. 
Still smiling he turned : 

'^Thanks, Barnard!" he said. "I'll call again later," 
and the door closed. 

Once outside the previous look again overspread 
his countenance. 

"So, Barnard, my boy, you have known all the time 
where our young friend, McKee, has been located ?" he 
mumbled. "And you have done your share in shield- 
ing him from the law. Well, well, this is truly interest- 
ing. Wonder who this fellow, Karmen, is? If I am 
not mistaken, Bill, you're apt to land where young Mc- 
Kee was, only in a safer cell." 

The judge descended the stairs, his mind in a tumult. 
At the landing he paused, then deliberately turned, 
and entered the office of Herbert McClanskey. 
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The office boy was busily engaged in dusting the 
furniture. 

''Where's Herbert, Sonny?** queried the judge. 

'Jest stepped out to th* bank, Judge/* returned 
that important asset, figuratively surveying the large 
man while holding aloft his duster. ''Shall I go fetch 
'im?** 

"No, don*t bother,** said the judge. "He will, no 
doubt, be back soon.** 

"Sure,** returned the boy, resuming his dusting 
operations. "He ought to be here afore this. But 
he won*t be gone long. Won't you sit down, please?** 
shoving forward a chair. 

Judge Bancroft was of a nature that was easily 
annoyed, and though no one could control himself 
better when it was necessary, since he had been to 
see Barnard, who was invariably amiable to him, 
whatever his own actions, it seemed he could allow 
himself the luxury of being disagreeable whenever 
he felt so, which if he so allowed, was nearly always. 
After being with Barnard and the great reaction that 
necessarily followed the strain which he had been 
through after reading the letters, his frame of mind 
now was one not to be envied. 

He sat staring straight before him, and his large 
hands closed and opened automatically at the flood 
of varying thoughts surging through his active brain. 

Once he looked round expectantly, as he thought 
Herbert McClanskey was entering, only to return to 
his thoughts, regardless of the apparently busy office 
boy. Conflicting thoughts rushed through the mind 
of the judge. 

So McKee was now on his way to Egypt and after 
transacting certain business would again return to 
the States. Why had the reward off^ered for his appre- 
hension not been incentive enough to cause some ot 
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these fool f detectives to go down into Mexico in 
search of him? He had often wondered to what part 
of the globe McKee had gone when he made his 
escape, but always, in the end, was obliged to give it 
up. Now, it seemed perfectly reasonable that McKee 
should have gone to Mexico, and he wondered why 
the thought had never occurred to him. 

A steely, glittery smile showed in the eyes of Judge 
Bancroft as he again thought of the days and nights 
that McKee had spent in the dungeon at Oaxaca, and 
of the vivid description of his distress furnished by 
Karmen in his letter. 

No doubt this man Karmen was a man of some 
means, as he had spoken of seven thousand dollars 
as if it were a trifle. Um! How would it all end? 

At this moment the door opened and Herbert 
McClanskey entered. 

Good morning, Judge,'* he greeted, advancing. 
Hard weather to beat, this — eh? Smoke?** 

Don*t mind if I do, Herbert,*' returned the Judge. 
You show such exceptional discretion in your selec- 
tion of cigars that I sometimes wonder at it. What 
brand do you smoke?" 

*'0h, I have all my cigars made to order at Omaha, 
and I direct them, on penalty of losing my trade, to 
use nothing but the best of imported tobaccos.** 

The older man smiled quizzically. **I see,** he 
said. *'But I'll bet they cost you a small penny.*' 

Then in a calmer voice, as he glanced at the busy 
office boy: 

"I wish to see you privately for a few moments." 

'To be sure. Judge," returned Herbert. ''Just 
step this way." 

As the two men took seats the boy tiptoed to the 
door and smilingly placed his ear to the keyhole. 

The judge did not speak for a time, preferring to 
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keep the younger man in suspense. He enjoyed 
watching the different expressions flit across the face 
of young McClanskey while under suspense. Tiring 
of this, he said, abruptly: 

^'Herbert, I have found out where McKee is." 

The young man sprang to his feet. 

*'The hell, you say! Where and when did you 
find out? Did some of the detectives locate him?** 

A thousand queries rushed to his lips, but Judge 
Bancroft stopped them with an upraised hand. 

*'Tut, tut, my boy!" he said in a low voice. ^'Suffice 
to say that I know whereof I speak, and if you will 
bear with me, I will be enabled to acquaint you with 
all the details within a few minutes. In the first 
place, the fool detectives could never have located 
him, for he left no clue by which they could have 
done so. Second — they, none of them, know enough 
to untangle an intricate problem. As it is, it was 
left for me to learn his whereabouts in an unique 
manner, and at that, to stumble upon the evidence 
when and where I least expected to." 

He then related to Herbert all that he had learned 
from the letter to Barnard. 

/This man, Karmen, claims to have evidence which 
will wholly vindicate McKee, but you know as well 
as I, that, such being the case, it is all trumped up, 
and is a lie pure and simple. McKee killed your 
uncle as sure as fate!" 

The judge looked long and hard at young McClan- 
skey, and that young man paled ever so slightly. 

'*The evidence was surely convincing enough," he 
said, simply. 

**rm not so sure about that, Herbert," returned 
the judge, blandly. **You see, it was not up to me 
to make any deductions while having the case under 
advisement, other than those which had a bearing upon 
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the case. Had I cared to prolong it for some weeks, 
other points might have arisen which would have made 
matters more complicated, and I might say, extremely 
embarrassing to parties whom I might mention.** 

The judge smiled placidly as he surveyed the tips 
of his patent leather shoes. 

The channel into which the conversation had 
drifted proved distasteful to young McClanskey, but 
he offered no protest. He merely frowned and waited 
for the judge to resume. 

'* Notwithstanding events which have passed and 
gone, Herbert,'* the judge continued, *'the vital 
question now seems to be — ^What are we going to do 
about it if this man, Karmen, should return with 
evidence of McKee*s innocence ? He seems perfectly 
confident as to his ability to do so, and if he doeSy it 
will be the complete undoing of both you and myself. 
They are in Egypt long ere this and may, perhaps, 
by this time, be in possession of the evidence which 
they are seeking. But it gets me why they should go 
away off there." 

'There seems but one plausible thing for us to do 
at present,'* said Herbert, thoughtfully, *'and that 
is to place Barnard under arrest as an accomplice, 
and to make him produce the letter which he has 
from this man, Karmen, to substantiate our charges. 
He surely has known the whereabouts of McKee from 
the start, and that is enough to convict him for 
hindering justice. Then, if that fails, we could place 
officers on the lookout for Karmen and McKee when 
they return to Italy, with instructions to arrest them 
and take from them any and all evidence which they 
might have in their possession.** 

Judge Bancroft's eyes sparkled. 

*'When it comes to figuring things out, Herbert, I 
certainly must take off my hat to you," he said. 
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The small boy with his ear to the key-hole waited 
to hear no more, but silently hastened out the door 
and up to William Barnard's office. He repeated all 
he had heard to that worthy gentleman, who, 
at once placed all correspondence which he had 
received from Karmen and McKee in the grate, and 
applied to them a match. 

*'A11 right!" he said to the boy. ''Now let them 
shoot their fool heads off; they'll get the warmest 
reception they ever had. You'd better skip back 
down, my boy; perhaps you may be enabled to learn 
more. In the meantime, I'll send a cable to Karmen 
and warn him." 

When the boy again entered the outer office it was 
to find Judge Bancroft and young McClanskey there. 
They had retired from the inner room, and now stood 
conversing earnestly. Herbert turned as the boy 
entered. 

"You may now clean and dust my inner office," 
he said. "And — ^wait — you'd better dampen a cloth 
with some of that oil and go over my desk thoroughly 
with it." 

He tossed the boy a silver quarter which was deftly 
caught and pocketed. 

"There," said Herbert, addressing the judge, "he 
won't bother us for another hour or so." 

The boy had closed the door as he entered, but 
instead of going at once at his task, he again bent 
and placed his ear at the key-hole. 

"There's no getting around it, Herbert, you certainly 
are one of the cleverest young fellows I have ever 
met." 

As the judge relieved himself of this rather lengthy 
speech, he placed both broad palms on the shoulders 
of the younger man and looked him squarely in the 
eyes. Herbert shifted uneasily. For some reason 
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he did not like the hidden meaning of the judge. He 
would much rather that worthy gentleman would 
maintain a certain amount of aloofness which would 
retain for him his required superior position. But 
Judge Bancroft chose to be on familiar terms and 
Herbert attributed it to the fact that he had fully 
repaid the loan with a good interest. In this, how- 
ever, he was sorely disappointed, as was proven by 
the next words uttered by the judge. 

Herbert, my boy," he said, with upraised brows, 
what have you ever done with the will which was 
left by your late Uncle Arthur?" 

Herbert wrenched himself loose from the protect- 
ingly outspread palms, as a black look overspread his 
handsome face. 

"Why, you old—" 

"Tut! tut! Herbert," interposed the other. "Please 
do not say anything for which you will later be sorry. 
I am awfully in earnest — so much so, in fact, that I 
have had thoughts which led me to believe that you 
might possibly have allowed your wilfulness to get 
away with your better sense and that — well, that 
you might have destroyed it." 

Herbert drew back a step but at once retraced it. 
His eyes narrowed as he thus met the sharp orbs 
opposite. 

"How did you know that he left a will?" he asked, 
huskily. 

"Huh!" returned the judge, contemptuously. "Had 
you taken the pains to look at the will, you would 
have found that I was the man who drew it up and 
that it was witnessed by one Henry Ackerman, a 
life-insurance man from Omaha. By the \yay, your 
late uncle carried some fifty thousand insurance with 
that same company." 

As these words were sinking into his mind, Herbert's 
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face and manner underwent many perceptible 
changes, much to the satisfaction of Judge Ban- 
croft. 

The young man said nothing, and the other con- 
tinued : 

**I might add that at the time I executed the will 
for your uncle, he also drew up one for myself which 
was also witnessed by Mr. Ackerman.** Then more 
gently: **I am truly in hopes, Herbert, that you have 
not made away with this will, as it may be the means 
of complicating matters for yourself.** 

Herbert was thoroughly frightened now and trem- 
bled ever so slightly. 

**I still have the will,*' he said doggedly, '^butwhen 
I took it I didn't even notice by whom it was executed 
or witnessed. I only saw that my uncle had left the 
bulk of his fortune to McKee and — ** 

"Yes, yes — of course!** interrupted the judge. 
**You were naturally so over-wrought at the murder of 
your uncle that you thought nothing of these little 
details. But let me advise you that the time is draw- 
ing near when you will have need of all your wits and 
cleverness. If you could and would trust me with 
that precious bit of paper, I might find some way 
whereby — ** 

**Could you — would you?** cried Herbert, springing 
forward and grasping the other's hand. A look of 
anxious fear and dread overspread the young man's 
face, as it took on an ashen hue. * Will you do it for 
me. Judge?** he pleadingly murmured. "If you will, 
I will make you a present of twenty thousand.** 
Couldn*t think of it, Herbert,** suavely. 
Twenty-five — thirty-five,** continued the young 
man beside himself. 

Not so fast, my boy,** admonished the judge. 
You must know that what you ask of me is a serious 
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job and one slip would send us both where we would 
not repeat it for a spell.'* 

'*ril make it an even fifty thousand,** said the husky 
voice of the young man. 

After some moments of hesitation and apparent 
thought, the judge gave the hand within his own a 
gentle pressure. 

'*Very well, Herbert, I'll do it for you, but you 
must also remember that, should you ever find occa- 
sion to do so, by turning informer you would be impli- 
cated as much as I. Now get me the paper and I will 
take it home at once. Then, to-night, at ten sharp, by 
rapping twice upon the side door of my study, you will 
at once be admitted by me in person. Remember, two 
distinct raps." 

Young McClanskey nodded as he procured an office 
stool and mounted it before the portrait of his late 
uncle. Disengaging the wire fastening he stepped 
down with the picture. Within a short time he had 
removed the back under which rested the hurriedly 
folded bit of valuable parchment. 

Handing it to the judge he said simply: 

*'To-night at ten sharp — two raps.** 

Judge Bancroft nodded his shaggy head, as he deftly 
placed the bulky paper within his breast pocket. 
Again bowing to the younger man he hurriedly left 
the office. 

Herbert replaced the portrait, then went to his pri- 
vate office. There he found the boy busily engaged 
polishing his desk. He wished to be alone with his 
thoughts, and dismissed the boy at once. 

*'Busy yourself around the outer office, but allow no 
one in here for two hours, I must write some letters of 
importance and am not to be disturbed.*' 

"Very well, sir,*' returned the boy, pulling the door 
to as he withdrew. For a time he kept very busy, 
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then, after a swift glance at the closed door, he deftly 
mounted the stairs, and soon was repeating what he 
had heard to the astonished Barnard. 

The boy returned to his duties and at the same time 
William Barnard hurriedly left his office. Within ten 
minutes he was closeted with the district attorney. 
After a lengthy discourse, Barnard again left, and was 
soon back behind his spacious desk. 

A broad smile overspread and wrinkled his now 
good-humored face. 

*'A fine pair of birds, I must say,** he chuckled; 
'*one a vulture and the other a blue- jay. Fine pair to 
draw to.** 

CHAPTER XXXIII 

Weary and travel-stained, McKee and Karmen at 
last found themselves before the gates of the king*s 
palace. 

At a signal from Karmen the guards at once threw 
wide the portals. Raymond McKee had noted with 
pleasure the reception accorded his companion on all 
sides since their entrance into Egypt. 

They were both furnished with the best which the 
country provided, by the highest officials, and by the 
poorest peasants. All, of one accord, seemed to recog- 
nize the dignity and loyajty due Aboa Karmen, and 
many there were who prostrated themselves before 
him as he approached. Upon all occasions he wore a 
pleasant smile and to man,y of the poorer class he 
would flip a coin. McKee wondered at times how it 
could be possible for one man, like Karmen, to be 
known to all his countrymen, but advanced no in- 
quiries, and his companion seemed reluctant to volun- 
teer an explanation. 

After the heavy gates were thrown open and they 
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ftad eiHtered the enclosure, McKee was much surprised 
but highly elated, at their reception. 

On either side of the broad walk lines of soldiers 
were drawn up, each an apparently immovable stoic, 
while before them, in the flimsiest of lacy garments, 
floated hundreds of the handsomest girls and 
women he had ever looked upon. Their dark olive- 
hued skin and coal-black eyes and hair stood out in 
bold relief fi^om the gauze enwrappings of their elf-like 
figures. 

They seemed really to float upon air as they 
gracefully preceded the two men to the foot of the 
massive marble steps leading to the mansion. 

Here they divided, leaving a space of about three 
feet through which the two men passed, tjhe while 
treading upon the flimsy, web-like texture spread be- 
fore their feet by the younger girls, adorning the front 
row in a kneeling posture. Such pomp and splendor 
seemed superfluous to McKee, and wholly meaningless, 
but he strode bravely up the steeps, seemingly oblivious 
to all the beauty before him. 

At the landing they were halted by the high priest, 
who stood with upraised hands ready to administer his 
holy blessing. Karmen knelt and McKee did likwise. 
For perhaps thirty seconds they remained thus, 
while the priest mumbled his blessings. He then 
bent and assisted the two men to arise and at the same 
time led them through the massive door to the outer 
court of the king. 

Here they were seated upon velvet and silk cushions 
and surrounded by the most elaborately groomed and 
trained guards on earth. They were then ushered 
through a grilled opening, festooned with gold and sil- 
ver relief. Untold wealth was spread out before and 
around them, and a slight tremor passed through the 
body of McKee at the magnificence. 
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He kept a close watch on Karmen and in all things 
did as nearly as was possible what the other did. 

The king rose as they entered, and as they knelt be- 
fore him advanced, placing his hands upon their heads. 

'*Your work has been well done, Aboa Karmen,'* he 
said in good English. ** Arise, please, and again receive 
the reward due you and the blessings of all Egypt." 

Aboa Karmen then placed in the hands of the king 
the hand-bag which he had at no time entrusted to a 
living being. 

The ruler at once opened the bag and drew forth the 
carefully wrapped image. Loosing the wrappings 
with trembling hands, he at last held aloft the silver 
image of the Sphinx. 

He cried aloud. The welcome cry was taken up by 
the chosen assemblage, within the inner court, then by 
the outer one, and as the shouts of gladness reverber- 
ated through the domed ceilings of the palace, it ended 
in one glad thundering roar from without. 

Raymond McKee stood spell-bound. He wondered 
at the value of so small an article as the image and 
wondered what would have happened had Karmen or 
any of the other men sent out for the purpose been 
obliged to return without it. No doubt the image 
held a value high above any other one article in Egypt, 
and its return meant more to the inhabitants than the 
crowning or death of a ruler. 

Great preparations were made by the king for the 
banquet which was to follow in honor of Aboa Karmen 
and his friend. For a day or two previous large sup- 
plies of food arrived. Early in the morning a host of 
professional cooks had arrived to prepare the special 
dinner. 

The meal consisted of beef and goose, ibex, gazelle 
and oryx; for although large flocks of sheep were kept 
for their wool, the flesh is not eaten by the Egyptians. 
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There were, besides, great numbers of ducks, quail 
and other small fowl. 

Bakers and confectioners made the bread and pas- 
try. 

When the hour of noon approached, Karmen and 
McKee were told to take their seats on either side of 
the king and queen, at the upper end of the chief 
apartment, and as the guests arrived, each came up to 
them to receive their welcome. When all had arrived, 
the women took their places at one side of the hall, 
the men on the other. Then the servants brought in 
tables piled high with dishes, containing the viands 
aind ranged them down the center of the room. Cups 
of wine were then handed the guests, lotus flowers pre- 
sented to them, and garlands placed round their necks. 
Stands, each containing a number of jars of wine, 
stoppered with heads of wheat and decked with gar- 
lands, were scattered throughout the room. 

Many small tables were now brought in and round 
these the guests were seated. 

No knives or forks were used, the joints being cut up 
by attendants into small pieces, the guests helping 
themselves from the dishes with the aid of pieces of 
bread held between the fingers. 

McKee experienced some little difficulty at first in 
the operation, but soon became efficient, as a novice. 

Varied vegetables were served, for the Egyptians 
ha've long since learned that a vegetable diet is far more 
healthful than one composed wholly of bread and meat. 

During the meal a party of girl musicians, seated in 
one corner of the room, played and sang. 

About midway of the meal, the figure of a mummy, 
about three feet in length, was brought round and 
presented to each guest in succession, as a reminder of 
the uncertainty of existence. However, as all present 
were accustomed to this ceremony, it seemed to have 
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but little eflfect, and the sound of conversation and 
laughter, although checked for a moment, again broke 
out. 

Rich old win^ of many kinds was served to all 
alike. When all was concluded, the small tables 
and stools were removed, and the guests were again 
seated at the sides of the room. Parties of dancers, 
by turn, came in; female acrobats then entered, then 
jugglers. 

A bard recited an ode in honor of the glories of 
the king, and late in the evening the entertainment 
came to an end. 

Throughout the whole performance, McKee sat 
with a bored look upon his face, but advanced no 
comments. At its conclusion he could not stifle the 
sigh of relief which involuntarily escaped his lips. 

Both the king and Karmen looked at him with 
surprise, but he returned their look with a smile. 

The room was soon emptied of all excepting the 
king and queen and the two young men. McKee 
wondered what was coming next; but he was not 
held long in suspense. 

A stooped, sickly-appearing young man entered 
from the far end of the room, leaning upon the arms 
of two stalwart escorts. As they solemnly approached 
all knelt before the king, who in turn rose, bidding 
them to stand. 

Turnitig to McKee he said: 

"These three men will return with you and Mr. 
Karmen to America. I am very anxious that the 
start should be mad^e as soon as possible, as Humid 
Amar (nodding toward the sickly mari) may not be 
enabled to accompany you should you wait too long. 
Therefore, by tomorrow evening, I will have engaged 
passage for you all on the first boat sailing up the 
Nile." 
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He bowed to the three men and they left the 
room. 

Turning to Karmen he surveyed him critically. 

'*Come to me/' he said in a low voice. '*Come to- 
morrow at ten — you and Mr. McKee — and I shall 
deem it a great pleasure to confer upon you the reward 
which is your due. Your act of restoring the Silver 
Sphinx to Egypt has made you the most loved man 
in the land. Go now to your pleasures. All are 
at your command.'* 

The king bowed low as Karmen and McKee left 
his presence. 

As the two men wended their way from place to 
place, they were greeted on all sides with shouts of 
gladness and honor. McKee cared little for the 
homage bestowed upon them while Karmen seemed 
to expect it- When they had reached a secluded 
spot from which point of vantage the lofty peaks of 
the Pyramids were thrown boldly out against the 
azure blue of the clear sky, Raymond McKee grasped 
the arm of his companion rather tightly and the 
otherr winced. 

Look here, Karmen,'* he said, his face darkening, 
I wish this thing were over with and ended. Have 
you any idea how much longer it will last?'* 

Aboa Karmen looked at him, surprise showing in 
every line of his handsome dark face. Slowly raising 
his right arm, the long fingers of his shapely hand un- 
closed and the forefinger pointed directly at the 
towering peaks of the distant Pyramids. 

'To the south, and just beyond the first of those 
man-built peaks, stands the orignal of the source of 
our trouble, — ^your trouble, rather.'* His voice trem- 
bled ever so slightly at first, but as he proceeded he 
became more like his real self. 

*'The silver image which your late partner and 
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great friend presented to you was, to all records 
available, hammered from pure silver during the 
building of the great Sphinx and at the time, and on 
the day of dedication of the larger one, was presented 
to the ruling king, and has, during those untold 
centuries, been handed down as a priceless relic to 
each succeeding ruler. 

''All Egypt is cognizant of its value as a relic and 
a work of art, and at the tiime of its theft, some years 
ago, every man in the land swore solemnly to himself 
that he Wbuld spare no time or expense in an attempt 
to regain it." • 

McKee now stood wondering at the earnestness 
with which his companion was speaking. At no 
time since their first meeting had Karmen shown 
such eloquence, aloofness. The man was wonderfully 
beside himself in his joy. 

Karmen cleared his throat and continued : 

''You cannot, and never will know the elation 
within me when I first set eyes upon the "Silver 
Sphinx'* and when I tell you that I would have com- 
mitted any act, no matter how low or vile, to regain 
possession of the image, I am expressing the feelings 
of every Egyptian who draws the breath which God 
gave him. The small trifles to which I was com- 
pelled to resort are as nothing compared to what I 
would have done. 

"I knew you innocent of the crime of which you 
were charged, and after gaining possession of the 
image feJt that I should do all within my power to 
serve you. The law juggled you to prison and 
within' a short time would have taken your life for a 
crime unknown to you, and for a crime which I wit- 
nessed with my own eyes^ 

"Holy—" 

The inarticulate cry came involuntarily from the 
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throat of Raymond McKee, as he staggered forward, 
eyes bulging. He sobbed like an hysterical woman 
as Karmen held him supported. 

His first great surprise having somewhat abated, 
McKee at last found his voice. 

**If you knew all this time, why, in God's name, did 
you not make it known to the authorities and to 
myself, instead of bringing me away off here?*' 

'Toof!'* siiiffed the disgusted Karmen. *'0f what 
weight would my testimony have been with a lot of 
blood-suckers who were bound to get you? Why, 
McKee, you surprise me with your denseness. I 
saw that the only way to save you was to kidnap 
you and I should have done so, even against your 
will, and besides, my course was to be as square as 
possible with all concerned so long as I already had 
in my possession the object of my many months of 
tireless search. Had I volunteered my testimony 
in your behalf, I no doubt would again have lost 
the Silver Sphinx, saying naught of my chances of 
being accused as an accomplice in the murder.'* 

Aboa Karmen looked wistfully at the pale face 
before him, as a smile of superior knowledge over- 
spread his own. 

McKee now could see why his friend had proven 
so true at all times. His mind wandered back to 
the time of their first meeting, and from that night 
to the present hour, and he could not recall one 
moment when he had not felt the protecting in- 
fluence of this strangest of men. 

*'But you will tell me," pleaded the now penitent 
voice of McKee. "You will tell me how my great 
friend and beiiefactor came to his death?" 

Karmen patted him playfully on the back. 

'*Not now, my friend," he replied. '*But the time 
will soon arrive when you will know all, and so will 
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the world. Until that time — '* his face set — **until 
then you will relieve me to a great length by not 
making mention of a subject which has at all times 
been very trying to me.*' 

Very well/' said McKee, in a voice which told. 
I shall at no time refer to the subject in any way 
whatsoever; you have proven the truest friend I ever 
met and from now onward I shall do all within my 
power to make your task easier if no more than to 
prove to you my great appreciation of your efforts 
in my behalf.'* 

The next day, at ten, found McKee and Karmen 
again in the presence of the king and queen. A 
broad, benevolent smile overspread the king's face 
as the two young men were ushered within his sacred 
shrine. He bowed to the attendants and they 
solemnly withdrew. 

*'Mr. McKee," he said, proffering his shapely 
hand, "it gives me great pleasure to bestow upon 
you a gift from the people of Egypt and myself. 
Upon hearing the details connected with the re- 
gaining of the Silver Sphinx from Mr. Karmen, I 
ordered an exact duplicate of the image made for 
you, and as I place it in your hands I can but regret 
its insignificance compared with the value of the 
original. You can, however, make the same use of 
it, if you so desire." 

McKee's senses seemed numbed. Never before 
had he experienced the same feeling as his eyes fell 
upon the massive work of art held out to him. On a 
tray of hammered gold rested a golden Sphinx, with 
eyes of the purest blue-white diamonds. 

Words failed him as his trembling hands reached 
forward for the wealth of blazing gold. He was, 
however, reassured by the gentle tones of the donor. 

* 'After you have examined the gift, I will have it 
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packed in a special case designed for its occupancy. 
You need offer no thanks, as it will require too much 
of my time. I can read your gratitude in your face." 

He turned to Karmen and with but few words 
had endowed him with an immense fortune and a 
royal suite in the palace for life, and a title. All 
this he did with a few chosen words. 

*'The boat,*' he concluded, *'which is to carry you 
to Alexandria sails tonight at nine. Upon arrival 
at that point you will find awaiting you the steamer 
which I have chartered. She will land you in Italy, 
from which point you will be compelled to select 
your way as best you may, owing to the war which 
is now devastating Europe. May God be with and 
protect you, is my prayer, and that of all Egypt.'* 

He smiled and extended both hands which were 
gripped by McKee and Karmen. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

A day passed and another as the steamer which 
bore the men plowed her way toward Italy. These 
days the sun beat down upon the decks and crowned 
each wave with a jewel. The ship sped on in a 
smacking, quarterly wind. On deck was peace and 
simple pleasure and budding love affairs. 

The sailors sang their chanteys beneath the scorch- 
ing sun. 

Streams of gulls from the mainland gleamed and 
flashed in splendor. 

Quite often during the evenings, Raymond McKee 
and Karmen would stand together on the deck and 
exchange stories of their past lives. 

One night they stood thus, as the moon peeped 
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over the rotundity of the sea, and the stars flickered, 
dim at first, and brightened. The twilight settled 
over the ship. The moonbeams — silvery, magic 
things — drove from the deck all those deep shadows, 
so loved by unhappy phantoms. 

They watched the cheery sphere rise high, and now 
they saw that its beams made a great ring in the 
dome of the sky. 

**What, if anything, does that signify, Karmen?*' 
McKee asked his friend. '*You have sailed much.** 

"It looks like a halo for the moon, but it really 
means a storm, according to the old sailors.'* 

A slight frown drew the brows together on McKee*s 
handsome face. 

*'I hope it will be of short duration,** he returned. 
'*I detest storms at sea, as I seem to possess inborn 
feminine traits. I always get sick.** 

Aboa Karmen smiled pleasantly as he placed a 
hand consolingly on the muscular shoulder beside 
him. 

* 'Seasickness shows no trait of weakness, my boy. 
The best of sailors are often seasick.** He chuckled 
aloud. *'A little rough weather might help to awaken 
us to o,ther duties and thus shorten the time.** 

Some one climbed the stairs. The captain came 
along the deck. 

*'The barometer is falling,** he called, and entered 
the cabin. 

All at once the wind sprang up. 

**Storms come up quickly in this latitude,** said 
Karmen, as he studied the face of his companion. 
'Terhaps we had better go below.** 

But McKee continued to study the moon and 
waves. 

Karmen resumed. *7ust a stiff wind^ — see how 
the boat wallows — ** 
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They were now obliged to grip the railing to retain 
their balance. 

**Ah, there, she steadies! But the ring around the 
moon surely looks bad. We might have some stiff 
weather tomorrow." Karmen spoke in even tones. 
'*But tomorrow will take care of itself. Shall we 
go mr 

'*No, not yet/* returned McKee with a wan smile. 
''Let's wait a while longer." 

The wind increased steadily and they were now 
compelled to talk loudly to be heard. Every star 
was now obliterated, and their queen, the radiant 
moon, had stolen away, appalled by the shambles 
below. A cloud had sprung up before the wind; 
growing and spreading covetously, it had incompassed 
the whole world. The moon had gone and the sea, 
infinite about them, seemed an abyss wherein avenging 
gods might pour the universe. The ship was rocking, 
too. 

McKee seized Karmen's arm to keep from falling. 

"It came up so quickly," he said, paling. 

"Such squalls are common here, I fancy," Karmen 
replied. "We are in the right latitude." 

McKee attempted a laugh, but the quick wind 
struck the sound from his lips. 

"It's fierce," he groaned, "but I shall go to my 
berth and sleep, anyway. I think the storm will 
soon pass and I don't imagine a real sailor would 
call this a storm." 

He accepted the proffered arm, and they staggered 
together to their staterooms. 

If it were really possible for humans to acquire in- 
spiration from music, Raymond McKee could have 
transferred his mission upon this earth within the 
brief ensuing hours. Music — such music — rang and 
trummed upon his eardrums. But he had not the 
power of expression. 
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Had he possessed that trait for those few hours, 
he might have been this day one of our most noted 
authors. He could but lie quietly in his berth during 
the calm and pitch of those stressful moments. 
The sea, during these latter periods was no less 
than a mass of feathery foam and tossing billows. 
She lashed herself to such a fury that the boat liter- 
ally stood upon end at times. 

Many were the observations in later days by brown- 
faced seamen while relating the struggle. 

Five times McKee found hianself thrown com- 
pletely from his berth, and as many times he re- 
gained it. But as the steamer rose to the crest of an 
enormously violent wave, he was again thrown to the 
floor. For a moment only did his fingers clasp. 
They unclasped and spasmodically closed. 

A man slipped into the room, glanced round and at 
last noted the human form cluttered upon the floor. 

"Heavens!** he ejaculated. "Tm just an hour too 
late — or maybe a minute!** He frowned. ''But we*ll 
see. I need the man to complete my case.** 

Silently he slipped a strong right arm beneath the 
immobile body and with but a slight effort raised it 
from the floor. With careful fingers he loosed the 
fastenings upon the door. 

Glancing stealthily about, his eyes encompassing 
all views, he strode toward the prow of the boat with 
his burden. 

''We*ve got you at last, my boy,*' qouth the burly, 
again shifting the limp form. ''Guess better I first 
go through you though, and see if you happen to 
have anything on you worth taking.** 

Raymond McKee was apparently unconscious. 
He was lowered to the deck. The cause of whose 
burden he had been surveyed him critically. 

"They*ll pay um now, me boy,** mumbled the man. 
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**ril get a nice little piece of *jack* for doin* you up, 
kid, and b'lieve me Til do 'em a first class job. Let's 
see what you've got in your pockets that will prove 
to 'em 'at I've done my end of th' job up right." 

The man searched every pocket of the prostrate 
form, ever and anon giving vent to a guttural exclam- 
ation of pleasure as the long fingers came in contact 
with some object which would prove to his employers 
that he had executed his end of the agreement. 

The ship continued to rise to the wave crests and 
again to plunge down into the troughs, seemingly to 
never rise again ; but after each plunge she again rose 
to the n,ext crest with the gracefulness of a swan. 

At these plunges of the boat, the man was compelled 
to grasp the steamer's rail to hold his balance. Now, 
as the boat again dove to the next trough, he slid his 
right arm beneath the limp form of McKee while his 
left hand grasped the rail. 

*'Now, me boy," he said aloud, * Vhen we reach th' 
next wave, over yuh go." 

As the ship began to rise he lifted McKee to the 
rail. Sliding his arm farther down the unconscious 
form, he gathered his forces for the last great effort, 
for McKee was no weakling. Spat! Spat! With a 
groan the muscular arms relaxed and a myriad of stars 
danced before his eyes. Thud! And the huge hulk 
struck the deck in a crumpled heap, a quivering mass 
of bone and muscle. 

"Just in time," murmured a low voice, as Aboa 
Karmen stooped and gathered Raymond McKee in 
his strong arms and bore him to his stateroom. 
"Another second longer and I would have been too 
late, and all my labors would have been expended for 
nought." 

He raised his eyes in a mute prayer. Then noting 
McKee's pockets pulled out he rushed again to the 
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deck. Colliding with a sailor, he grumbled, taking 
the man by the arm: 

**Come, my man, you must help me at once/' 

The sailor looked his surprise and held back. 

*'Come, come,'* urged Karmen, giving the man a 
twitch which nearly unfooted him. "There has been 
a crime committed on this boat and we must imprison 
the perpetrator ere it is too late.'' 

The sailor now moved forward more quickly, and 
they arrived just in time to see the assailant attempt- 
ing a foothold. 

'^You're under arrest, my man," said Karmen, 
coolly, as he shoved an automatic in the man's face. 
**Be kind enough not to make any trouble," counselled 
Karmen, in a low tone, "or I'll blow the top of your 
head off." 

"I ain't done nothin'," grumbled the man with a 
scowl. "What in Hell hit me, I'd like to know." 

He accompanied the speech with a gesture of the 
arm. 

"No, you don't, my man," interrupted Karmen, 
grasping the arm. "We happen to need all of Mr. 
McKee's belongings, or at least, he does." 

Karmen coolly appropriated the articles and stored 
them in his own pockets. 

"We'll now go to the captain," he continued. 
"Sailor, you lead, and we'll follow." 

Poking the gun in the man's ribs, Karmen motioned 
him to follow the sailor, which he did reluctantly. 

"Youse guys'll pay fur this," he muttered. 

"Some one will, "returned Karmen, softly. "Of 
that I am quite sure. Move up." 

Seated before the captain, the man reluctantly re- 
lated how he had been hired to kill, no matter how or 
under what circumstances, Raymond McKee, and was 
to receive five thousand dollars for his work when he 
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showed the proof of his efforts. McKee's belongings 
and the report from the ship that he was dead were 
to be his proofs. 

Aboa Karmen drew his brows together in a frown. 
Here was an unlooked for menace. Could it be possi- 
ble that their enemies had again traced them and 
found that they were on their way to the States? It 
seemed impossible, but he admitted that more wonder- 
ful things had been accomplished with but little effort. 

'Well!" 

The deep voice of the captain aroused him and he 
sat up with a jerk. 

"What, if anything, are we to do with this man?'* 

He eyed Karmen narrowly. Then Karmen spoke 
in assured tones: 

*'There remains but one thing to do,** he said. **He 
must be placed under arrest, in chains if need be, and 
handed over to officers of the law at our first landing, 
and a charge of attempted murder preferred against 
him.*' 

**And who will make these charges?** asked the 
captain, a peculiar light in his beady eyes. 

'*I will,** returned Karmen, with some heat. 
'*Whom do you think I am, sir, to allow any man to 
attempt the life of a dear friend without seeking retri- 
bution?** 

Aboa Karmen thought he detected a look in the 
captain*s eyes which boded no good for McKee and 
himself. Perhaps the man would like a share of the 
five thousand and would give his assistance in pro- 
curing it in a mild way — and still remain immune in- 
sofar as the law was concerned. 

Then, again, they were now within the war zone and 
Karmen knew that many lawless depredations were 
indulged in by both officers and men of many of the 
large passenger boats. 
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He, therefore, rose and motioned the captain to 
the far corner of the room, and without parley of words 
said: 

'*The minute you place this man in the hands of the 
proper officials I will put into your hand one thousand 
dollars in cash. Otherwise, I shall be compelled to 
think that you are striving to protect him in his 
villainy, and shall pursue a wholly different course.'* 

During this speech Aboa Karmen watched his man 
between narrowed lids. 

''Come,*' he said, * Ve haven't time to waste words. 
We are only three days' sail from the next port and he 
can't cause you much trouble, and besides — it's 
your plain duty.'* 

The captain smiled. 

'*A11 right, it's a go, but see that you make good at 
the landing," he said simply. 

**Do your part, and you won't need to worry over 
the financial end," returned Karmen, in a tone of dis- 
gust. 

Karmen saw the culprit placed in irons before re- 
turning to McKee. 

Raymond was sitting up in his berth, rubbing his 
bruised head. 

''Gee, Karmen," he said, ''I must have gotten a 
terrible jolt somehow." 

''Guess you did, too," returned Karmen, with a 
smile. "Now go to sleep." 



CHAPTER XXXV 

Judge Steven Bancroft paced restlessly up and 
down the spacious room which answered as library 
and study, with the palm of his right hand clasping 
the left behind his back. 
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The sfiaggy gray brows were drawn together in a 
deep frown over the beady eyes beneath, eyes as 
bright as the brightest of stars, brighter than the 
electric arc which swayed back and forth in the wind 
in the street, and as it swung, casting gaunt shadows 
from the two suspending poles or from the huge 
maples which adorned either side of the pretty 
thoroughfare. 

The room was in complete darkness, for the judge 
did not care for callers and — well, this was a night for 
business. He approached the mantle upon which 
rested the black marble clock. The ticking was indis- 
tinct but had long been his companion when sitting 
alone in the small hours of the night figuring out 
some iiitricate problem. Now he squinted at the 
face and after some time noted that the minute hand 
lacked but a minute of the twelve and the hour hand 
pointed at exactly ten. He drew closer, in a mild way 
wondering at this curious incident. 
Tap! Tap! 

He started and looked around and as he did so the 
low, mellow tones of the clock slowly announced .the 
hour of ten. 
Tap! Tap! 

More clearly this time. The judge hastened to the 
door and silently slid the bolt. The portal swung 
and in its dim outlines the figure of a man was 
discernible. 

"Is that you, Herbert?" whispered Judge Bancroft, 
in a hoarse voice, shaking visibly. "To tell you the 
truth, you startled me just a wee bit at first.'' 
Herbert McClanskey pushed past the judge. 
"Why don't you close the door?" he said. "I'm 
cold. It's a deuced cold night and I don't suppose the 
mission upon which I am bent would cause me to feel 
any warmer." 
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He shrugged uncomfortably as Judge Bancroft 
adjusted the curtains Then he again spoke. 

''I suppose if certain people knew of this meeting 
and its cause that we would both soon be where we 
wouldn't need to complain of the cold for some time 
to come. In other words, they'd make it so very warm 
for us that it might, in the end, prove rather hot. 
Eh?' 

"Don't joke, Herbert," returned the judge, switch- 
ing on a desk light. Then he looked up at his visitor. 
"Why, Herbert, what's the matter, boy? Have you 
been drinking?" 

"Of course I have, you old buzzard," he retuned 
gruffly. "I've consumed a quart of perfectly good 
liquor since noon, and I've got more in my pocket." 

He mechanically produced a full pint from an inner 
pocket and drank. Then extending it to the judge he 
asked, suavely: 

"Have one?" 

Judge Bancroft looked at him, questioningly. 

"No, Herbert," he said. "Not now; and you'd 
better go easy on it too, or first you know you'll be 
dead drunk. It really is cold tonight, though, and a 
little good whiskey isn't a bad thing to have round." 

He rubbed the large palms together affectionately. 

"I hope, Herbert, that all is well with you and yours 
— that is — ahem — laying aside the slight inebriation?" 

Herbert eyed his superior with shrewd, but mildly 
laughing eyes. 

"Oh, to hell with you and your bull-con, you old buz- 
zard. Why in hell don't you say, right out, like a man, 
that you're glad I'm here on time and prepared to pay 
to you the equivalent of fifty thousand dollars? Such 
a narrow-minded, shallow-brained old fossil as you are 
is forever holding a place of trust amongst the people 
and I am compelled to admit that, as a rule, you get 
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away with it, too. But, let me tell you now, that not 
one of your kind ever put it over on me. I may be a 
trifle — ^yes, quite a little, under the influence of drink, 
but not so much that I don't know what Tm telling 
you. You're all a bunch of human buzzards and 
vultures preying upon the ofFal of a silly people. Oh, 
you're grand, noble men, you are, every damned one 
of you. Why you — you old reprobate, if you had 
what was coming to you, you would have been behind 
the bars before I was ever born. NoWy all you live 
for is to add to your already large amount of ill-gotten 
wealth and to start young men and women out in the 
same path, or to cause what misery you can to some 
poor forsaken wretch who already has more than any 
human being should rightfully bear. But go ahead, 
you bunch of solid ivory — keep on, I say, and sooner 
or later you'll meet your Waterloo." 

*'Why, Herbert, you surprise and shock — " 

'Tlease don't Vhy Herbert' me, you oldl — you old 
wart hog. Let's get down to business and the sooner 
its over the better. But remember, Bancroft — I 
won't call you Judge for you're not worthy of the title 
— the minute this matter is settled and you get your 
pay, your path and mine separate forever." 

Judge Bancroft looked his dismay. Then : 

**Very well, Herbert, it shall be as you wish, but if 
you should ever need me or my services, don't hesitate 
to call upon me. I am fully aware of your condition 
tonight, and gladly forgive all you have unwittingly 
said, so please do not drink more till we have gone 
through this business." 

He seated himself at his desk, at the same time 
motioning young McClanskey to a chair on his left. 

Herbert smiled sarcastically. *'Hurry up, then," 
was all he said. 

The judge produced a bunch of keys and selecting 
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one, opened a small drawer. He drew out what 
proved to be Arthur McClanskey's last will. Unfold- 
ing the parchment, he spread it out on the desk with 
his large, slightly-trembling hands. Raising his 
large, shaggy brows he said : 

''Read it aloud, Herbert, and you'll see that your 
late uncle has willed every ceiit of his mon*ey and 
assets to Raymond McKee, and without a codicil. 
He told me when I executed it that it was because of 
your last episode at Omaha, and because you were 
absolutely unworthy. Now read — but wait, you 
understand that after you have read it through, that 
all my duties consist of is changing the name of 
Raymond McKee to that of your own. I have here 
the acid for removing the name of McKee, then all I 
need to do is insert yours in its stead. It can be easily 
done, as the writing is all my own. You will also 
note that your late uncle also left the fifty thousand 
insurance to young McKee. Now read aloud.'* 

When Herbert McClanskey had finished reading, 
he laid the will upbn the desk. 

Judge Bancroft produced the acid which was to 
remove Raymond McKee's name from the will, then 
hesitated. 

''It might be best, Herbert, if you first secured me 
as agreed." 

A cynical smile gathered on the face of young 
McClanskey. Then: 

"All right, produce the note, and Til sign it. But, 
for God's sake, let's get this over with. I want 
another drink." 

The note was filled in and signed, and Judge Bancroft 
dipped the stopper in the first bottle of acid. Draw- 
ing it forth he held the slender glass tube above the 
name of Raymond McKee, then allowed it to slowly 
descend. But it never accomplished its purpose, for 
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at that moment a strong hand gripped the wrist 
of Judge Bancroft, and a low voice advised: 

''Better not do it, Judge/' 

Dropping the acid covered tube. Judge Bancroft 
sprang to his feet, overtipping his chair. He faced 
an automatic and behind the gun stood the sheriff. 
A deputy covered Herbert McClanskey. 

Peering past the sheriff, the judge made out several 
other forms, and among them the familiar ones of 
the district attorney and William Barnard. He could 
utter no word as the district attorney stepped forward 
and took possession of the will and note. 

"It's rather late. Judge, to go out," said the sheriff, 
"but so long as it's a business matter, you better put 
on your overcoat. It's cold out, but I think we can 
keep you comfortable over at my place." 

He glanced over his shoulder. 

"You, too, Herbert," he added, coolly. "Come on, 
boys, we'll all go now." 

"But — " interrupted the judge. 

"No 'buts'. Judge. Get your overcoat and we'll 
be going. I don't think I need to tell you the 
charge." 

Judge Bancroft drew himself to his full height. 

"I'd like to ask you gentlemen why you are in my 
house without the proper authority and by what means 
you gained an entrance?" 

"Both questions are easily answered, Judge," 
volunteered the district attorney, advancing. "First, 
we were appraised of your and Mr. McClanskey's 
intentions by Mr. Barnard, who had, in turn, been 
informed of them by the office boy employed by the 
law firm of McClanskey, McKee and McClanskey. 
He heard all you and Herbert said when you planned 
this meeting for ten o'clock, and also heard why you 
were to have it. Second, we were admitted by way 
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of your front door, by a servant, not by the private 
door through which Herbert made his entrance, al- 
though we saw him enter and saw you close the door 
after him, and heard part of his remarks. But, to 
relieve your mind, I might explain to you that not 
twenty seconds elapsed after his entrance by the 
private door before we were all standing within 
your hallway, and heard nearly, if not all, that passed 
between you and Herbert. We saw you switch the 
light on, after drawing the curtains and when you 
were both seated at your desk, we all entered this 
room and have been here ever since. The case is a 
clear one against you both, so let's be going. I have 
other business yet tonight." 

He motioned to the sheriff and his deputies and left 
the room with William Barnard. 

*' Pretty hard on the old man. Will,'* whispered the 
prosecutor. '* Pretty hard, but no one can tell but 
what he has been doing these things for years. No 
one would hardly believe it of the old cuss." 

Barnard nodded assent, then: 

"Youjig McClanskey certainly did tell him some 
truths, though. Eh?" 

''Well, I guess he did," returned the ot;her, as they 
passed to the street. 

Judge Steven Bancroft was a broken man. He 
entered the jail with bowed head and his broad should- 
ers were bent with shame. 

Herbert McClanskey held his head high and a grim 
smile twitched either corner of his handsome, though 
cruel mouth. As yet he had done nothing for which 
he could be punished, he thought, so let them go ahead. 
Give any calf enough rope and it will always hang 
itself, he was wont to remark. He had done nothing 
but sign a note for fifty thousand dollars, and that he 
had a perfect right to do. His right arm pressed his 
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side and he felt the piht bottle of whiskey, and he 
smiled grimly. 

"Wait one moment," he said to the deputy, and 
turning his back, he had pulled the cork and emptied 
the contents of the bottle down his throat ere his es- 
cort had had time to guess his intentions. He nearly 
strangled, and no doubt would have done so had not 
the deputy struck him squarely on the back. 

*'What in hell ails you?'* asked the sheriff, gruffly. 
Then as the bottle struck the pavement and broke 
into fragments, he understood. 

Grasping young McClanskey firmly by the arm, he 
hastened him along. But before they reached the 
jail, Herbert McClanskey stumbled and fell in a 
drunken heap. In this condition he was carried to 
his cell and in the same condition he remained till the 
following morning. 

ijgThe residents of Valley were dumbfounded the next 
forenoon when the newsboys ran down the streets 
shouting: 

* 'Extra! Extra! All about the arrest of Judge Ban- 
croft and Herbert McClanskey for conspiracy.'* 

Needless to state, the papers sold faster than the 
boys were enabled to procure them, and within the 
hour nearly every inhabitant of the little city had 
read the news concerning the two men, and many 
and varied were the conjectures as to the final out- 
come. Any and all were cognizant of the money and 
power behind the two men and the judge, especially, 
would be a hard one to handle should he decide to 
fight. 

The case itself seemed strong enough, but many 
were the wagers offered, unaccepted, that the **old 
man*' would find some loophole of escape while young 
McClanskey would surely be freed for lack of evidence. 

Every hour of the day found the district attorney 
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either in communication with the attorney-general, 
or closeted with William Barnard. They were weav- 
ing a web which they proposed would be re-enforced 
with steel bars for the remaining days of Steven 
Bancroft and Herbert McClanskey. 

The warrant, when read to Steven Bancroft, charged 
him with conspiracy and malfeasance of office, together 
with the crime of influencing Herbert McClanskey 
in wrong-doing, while McClanskey was charged with 
conspiracy and the murder of Arthur McClanskey. 

Both men lost no time in procuring the best legal 
talent in the country, and ere many days passed their 
attorneys were with them and preparing the defense. 

In the meantime, a new circuit judge had been 
appointed and every one awaited the trial with no 
little uneasiness. 

CHAPTER XXXVI 

The steamer from whose deck rails were leaning 
Aboa Karm^ and Raymond McKee, together with 
dozens of other passengers, was nearly motionless. 
Her engines had been reversed and the foaming 
water at her stern proclaimed that the boat was, at 
last, in port. The merry clank and rattle of the 
anchor chain, as it was played out, was enhanced by 
the sharp, clear voices of the officers as they issued their 
orders. 

Each face on board bore mute evidence of some sup- 
pressed wish or dread. Some were in search of war 
news, others wished to scan the papers for news of 
the markets, while still others were expecting to meet 
dear friends or relatives. 

A small boat fluffed loudly and black masses of 
coal smoke arose from her single funnel as she drew 
alongside. 
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Uniformed men clambered on deck, each engrossed 
in his special labor. 

Behind these came newspaper men, then a civilian 
put in appearance. He approached a group of pas- 
sengers near the rail, and inquired: 

"Is Aboa Karmen aboard?" 

Many heads were turned in as many directions. As 
the man repeated the inquiry, Karmen stepped for- 
ward. 

"I think you spoke my name," he said, smiling. 
**My name is Aboa Karmen." 

The other surveyed him closely. Then : 

''Very well, sir, I wish to speak with you." 

He held back the lapel of his coat and displayed a 
star. 

"Is it permissible for me to invite my friend?" 
asked Karmen. 

"That depends," returned the officer. "Who is 
your friend — or, rather, what name does he go by?" 

Karmen eyed the officer closely but derived nothing 
from the scrutiny. 

"His name is McKee," ventured Karmen, with 
even tones. 

A smile twitched the corners of the Italian's mouth 
as he asnwered: 

"Surely, Mr. McKee is more th^n welcome, as I 
think my business concerns him as much as yourself. 
Shall we go to your stateroom?" 

At a nod of approval from Karmen, both McKee 
and the officer followed. 

Once within the stateroom, the official made no 
preliminary remarks, but drew from his breast a 
bundle of papers. He selected an envelope and 
handed it to Karmen, then busied himself with the 
others. 

Karmen opened the cable and read : 
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"Discovered. Bancroft and McClanskey have 
cabled Florence in code. Don't worry. Trust offi- 
cials fully. 

William Barnard." 

He handed it to McKee, who also read it, then both 
looked at the Italian quizzically, who, at that moment 
raised his eyes. 

Have you gentlemen, by any chance, happened 
to make the acquaintance of one John Sorensen, 
while on board?" he asked. 

Karmen and McKee looked at each other and both 
shook their heads, negatively. 

*'He is a large man of Swedish descent, and has been 
detailed to do away with a Mr. Raymond McKee, if 
these reports are correct." The official paused, 
then continued: 'The report further states that this 
Swede boarded the same boat with you gentlemen at 
Alexandria. If these reports can be relied upon, he 
must also be aboard this boat." 

''I have it," said Karmen rising to his feet, a broad 
smile overspreading his face. "The man you want is 
now in the hold, and — in irons. How near he came 
to carrying out his contract, no one but myself can 
tell you; not even McKee, for he was unconscious 
when I found him. Briefly, the Swede was just in 
the act of dumping him overboard as I came up." 

McKee's eyes widened, for until now Karmen had 
made no mention of the episode. 

"Please conduct me to Sorensen at once," said the 
Italian. "We must work fast in order to locate the 
whole gang." 

They sought out the captain, who at once conducted 
them to the hold. 

The prisoner recognized the officer and smiled. 

"Hello, kid," he said, in a deep voice. 

"Well, John," returned the other, good-humoredly, 
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"YouVe given me a good chase, but Tm pleased to 
find you comfortably situated." He looked casually 
at the chains. "I think Tve got something here that 
will be more comfortable for you. Hold out your 
hands, John.** 

The Swede did as he was told, and the hand-cuffs 
clicked upon either wrist. 

**ril wear 'em fur you, kid,'* he said, good hu- 
moredly. *'That is — I'll wear 'em a little while; then 
I'll get rid of 'em jus' like I alius did." 

I don't think so, John," returned the other. 
You've never before been accused of attempted 
murder and your friends won't find it so easy to get 
you out this time." 

The chains were loosed from his ankles and he rose 
to his feet. 

"It's been damned uncomf'tble t' sleep 'ith them 
things on my feet," he said, frowning. *'Damn glad 
'at its over 'ith." 

Again on deck, the captain touched the arm of 
Karmen knowingly. 

'That's so," said Karmen, producing two five 
hundred dollar bills. "You've done your end and 
I'm not the one to go back on you." 

The captain smiled. 

"Keep your money, sir," he said gruffly. "I only 
wanted to see if you was square." 

Karmen smiled, replacing the bills in his book, but 
he hadn't missed the look given the captain by the 
Italian officer, neither had he missed the frightened 
one on the captain's face, as that worthy refused the 
money. To save further parley and delay, he said 
no more on the subject. 

After attending to their baggage, the two young 
men accompanied the officer and his prisoner to 
shore. 
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Here they were detained over a week at the trial 
and conviction of John Sorensen, who, after four 
days of hard grilling, had broken down and confessed 
to his share of the conspiracy and had implicated three 
other men, among whom, it developed, that at least 
one official high in the ranks of the Italian constabu- 
lary was the ruling spirit of the gang. 

The trial also brought to light the fact that one 
Herbert McClanskey of Valley, Montana, had 
cabled thirty thousand dollars to the leader for his 
faithful end of the contract. They were to furnish 
McClanskey with proofs of the death of one Raymond 
McKee, and that the amount would be doubled if 
proofs of the death of one Aboa Karmen were also 
forwarded. 

"You young fellows are really pretty well off," 
said the Italian judge, addressing McKee and Kar- 
men. "At least, you would be worth something 
dead to this man, McClanskey. Td like to meet 
this very liberal young man,'' he ended, smiling. 

As court was dismissed he beckoned McKee and 
Karmen to the bench. 

"For three hundred dollars, American money, I 
can furnish each of you with a copy of this trial and — " 

"Done!'' said Karmen, impulsively. "Get them out 
within the week and I'll make it five hundred." 

The old man nodded, good-humoredly. 

"Very well, gentlemen," he said. "So be it." 

Four weeks later found them aboard a transport 
bound for San Francisco, and three days from then 
the big steamer's prow was again plowing the waves. 

Alternate flurries of snow and sunshine ushered in 
the twenty-first day of March — the first day of spring, 
according to the almanac, but it was far from being 
the first spring day. As yet there promised to be 
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many more wintry days before that long wished for 
first spring day. 

March twenty-first in Alaska seems but the be- 
ginning of winter to many of the residents. However, 
today the birds sang softly. On March thirtieth 
appeared the first real spring day; it was really quite 
warm and lovely, and robins and bluebirds and 
cardinals burst into song. 

The pines, instead of appearing black against a 
gray sky background, today assumed a new color, 
and really appeared a reddish-green. The thorn tree 
also showed symptoms of becoming green; dog-wood 
twigs swelled in the warm vertical rays of the sun. 
Although the days were but a few hours in length, it 
took but few such as this to start the buds to bursting 
and the birds to warbling softly. 

Soon the dismal and drawn out h-o-n-k, h-o-n-k, 
of the brant would be heard; soon the ice-bound 
ravines and river-beds would be raging torrents of 
muddy water, ice, tree-trunks, rocks and snow, one 
crashing and tumbling over the other amid flying 
particles of ice and spray. 

In this far northern latitude, spring is ushered in 
with ajl the pomp and magnitude of a restless Nature. 
From now till the first cold nights of the following 
autumn she. Nature, would be fully and wonderfully 
alive. 

David and Ellen Park emerged from the low door 
of their humble abode, to be quickly followed by 
Helen McKee. 

'*Oh-o-o-o,'* she cried, clasping her pretty dimpled 
hands. "Isn't it just to-o-o grand for anything? 
Just hear the birds and the waterfalls and — " 

She clasped her hands ecstatically and raised her 
beautiful face to the smiling heavens in a mute, 
though Christ-like prayer. The pink lids, fringed 
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with long curling lashes, closed for a moment, then 
opened as the girl dashed past her foster-parents and 
ran to meet the large man approaching with a long, 
swinging stride. He advanced with bent head, ap- 
parently absorbed in something which he held in his 
hand. 

Helen ran up to this tall young man. 

"Well, Donald, aren't you going to kiss me this 
beautiful morning?*' she asked, pouting. 

Seth — Donald Park — looked up startled, for al- 
though he had long been addressed as "Donald," he 
rather longed to be called "Seth'* once more. Then, 
as he stooped and lifted the girl in his stong arms: 

"Wouldn't miss it for a thousand, my little song 
bird ; your greetings and kisses are worth more to me 
than all the gold in the Klondike. You*re a treasure 
all in yourself, and God bless the man who wins you 
as his wife." 

He carried her on his left arm to the porch, where 
he lowered her by the side of his fatl^er and mother. 

"Some news, dear?" asked Ellen Park^ observing 
the folded papers in his hand. 

"Yes, mother," returned the young man. "A letter 
for father arid a telegram for me; shall I read it to 
you?" 

"Yes, yes," returned Mrs. Park, all a-flutter, "read 
it out loud, Donald." 

The young man drew the telegram, forwarded by 
mail from Seattle, and read : 

"Mr. Donald Park, 

"Sanford, Alaska. 

"Meet steamer due to arrive Juneau April 14th. 
Inquire McKee and Karmen. 

William Barnard." 

"Glory! Hurray!" shouted David Park, clasping 
his wife in his arms. "Hurray! Donald, Helen, he's 
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coming at last! Papa is coming, Helen dear, and 
Tm afraid he'll almost kill our girl with hugs and 
kisses.** 

Then raising his hands above his head : 

''The Lord be praised! I knew you*d send him 
back to us. Lord.** 

Ellen was crying softly as she drew Helen to her 
hungry breast. 

"God bless you, child,** she cooed. ''Your papa is 
coming to you again. Poor little lonely girl; how 
hungry he must be to see his darling.** 

The girrs eyes were large and wondering. 

"Is papa so awfully handsome and so awfully 
good?** she £tsked. 

"Yes, dear, he is very handsome, and loves you so — 
so dearly,** the good woman returned. 

"Then why. Aunty Ellen, has he left us up here 
alone so long?** she asked, her pretty lips pout- 
ing. 

"Becasue — because, dearie, his business has called 
him away into far-off Egypt. It was a matter of 
life and death with him, and he had to go all alone a 
part of the way. Poor man! But he will tell you 
ail about it when he comes — much better than I 
possibly can tell you. Why, I bet it will take him 
just weeks and weeks to tell you a//.** 

"Won*t that be just grand,'' cried Helen. Then 
turning to the young man: "Why, Donald, why do you 
look so sober and forlorn?** 

"Oh, for nothing, I guess,** returned young Park. 
"Only I was just thinking and wondering what a very 
great man your papa must be; so smart and so used 
to the world and its people. I, too, shall be very 
glad to know him. Father and mother have told me 
such wonderful things about him that I don*t wonder 
longer at the very wonderful little daughter. He 
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must be very different from most men, else he couldn't 
own you.'' 

Dave Park was an interested listener and a broad 
smile overspread his good-natured face. Looking 
from one to another of the group he said : 

''Come, let's go inside and we'll see what Mr. 
Barnard has to say to me." 

All filed into the small living room and as Mrs. 
Park replenished the fire, Dave opened the letter. 

The letter consisted of sixteen typewritten pages, 
giving them a full account of the arrest and conviction 
of both Steven Bancroft and Herbert McClanskey. 

"The judge," he wrote, ''retained two of the 
best criminal lawyers in the States at unheard of fees, 
and they put up the best fight of their lives, but to 
no avail. It took five weeks to get a jury and over 
three hundred venue men were called before we 
agreed upon a panel." 

Then many of the minor details were narrated, for 
no other reason, no doubt, than that Mr. Barnard 
knew it would prove of great interest to the readers. 
But we finally managed to convict him," it read. 
However, he put up the greatest fight on record and 
our final pleas to the jury, on both sides, consumed 
four full days. The jury was pretty well fagged at 
the end, as well as ourselves. He was pronounced 
guilty and the presiding judge inflicted a fine of 
twenty-five thousand dollars and costs, and a term of 
from ten to twenty years in state's prison. Of course, 
Bancroft's attorneys asked for a new trial, and if 
that is refused, the case will surely be appealed, 
which means another long fight. The old man is 
surely fighting his last hard battle, and it will, no 
doubt, take every dollar that he possesses. But he's 
in safe keeping and will remain so for some time, as 
bail has been refused in any amount. As for Herbert 
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McClanskey — ^why — that young renegade is nearly 
insane from fright. His counsel was also of the best 
and cost a heap of money, but must admit that his 
conviction was accomplished with much more ease 
than that of the ex- judge. 

"The jury convicted him of conspiracy and made 
him co-defendant with Mr. Bancroft, then again 
convicted him of the murder of Arthur McClanskey, 
and in the same breath exonerated Raymond McKee 
and—" 

"That isn't my papa, is it?** interrupted Helen, 
wide-eyed. 

"He — that is — ^your papa was implicated in a 
way, dear,** explained Dave Park. "That's why he 
was compelled to journey to far-off Egypt.** 

"Oh, yes, I see,** she returned. "And did they 
accuse papa of murder, also?** 

"I'm not sure, child, but they implicated him in 
some way in order to shield some other prominent 
men. But we all knew and still know that your 
father was innocent. He'll explain everything to 
you fully, dear, when he sees you,** consolingly. 

"Oh, I see,*' said the girl, all attention. "Please 
read on." 

"Let's see!" said Dave. "Where did I leave off? 
Yes, here it is: * — ^with the same breath exonerated 
Raymond McKee and the circuit judge fined Mc- 
Clanskey twenty-five thousand and costs on the 
conspiracy and will pronounce sentence for the 
murder charge on April fourteenth.* " 

Isn't that just awful!" again interrupted the girl. 
It's just too bad, because that is the day papa will 
arrive in Alaska." 

The other members of the group looked knowingly 
at each other. 

"It is rather a queer coincidence," admitted 
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Dave. ''But who, but a youag girl, would ever have 
thought of it?** 

''Oh, well, Uncle Dave,'* returned the girl, flushing, 
Tm not such a doughhead as some people think. 
One thing I do know and that is this: papa will have 
a whole lot to explain to me before — ** 

"Helen!** admonished Mrs. Park. "Please do not 
be unladylike in your remarks.** 

At this Helen maintained a glum silence, but the 
large round eyes and tinted cheeks denoted that her 
fertile brain was very busy. 

Here Dave Park again started where he had left 
off, and read aloud to the finish without interruption. 
William Barnard related every news it,em of interest: 
how he had been in almost constant communication 
with Ray and Karmen, also filled in with many 
anecdotes bordering on the comic. 

Withal it was a wonderful letter, well-timed and 
worded, and conveyed the exact news needed at the 
exact time needed. 

All drew a deep breath and all smiled. 

"A wonderful letter,*' ventured Donald, thought- 
fully, "and written by a very smart man. I shall 
also be glad to know Mr. Barnard.** 

"You will soon meet and know many very smart 
men, Donald,** advised his mother. "Then you*ll 
be where you belong'' 

"I suppose so, mother,** he said. "But I'm wonder- 
ing if they'll average up for squareness with the men 
of the Klondike. We'll see." 



CHAPTER XXXVn 

Raymond McKee sat facing Aboa Karmen on the 
forward deck of the great liner; on the far distant 
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horizon could be dimly seen the blue outlines of the 
Pacific coast. 

Large black-tipped gulls soared and dipped in the 
early morning rays of the sun. 

Above the throbbing and pulsating of the huge 
engines far below could be heard the dim, though 
constant roar of the breakers, as they dashed against 
the cliffs or the outlying rocks. 

McKee was studying the face of his companion, 
but now that he recalled the fact, he knew but little 
more concerning this strange young man than he did 
the first time he had seen him. 

As the days passed into weeks and thence on into 
months, he became more and more engrossed with, 
and still more in doubt as to the real character and 
mission of Aboa Karmen. Karmen had been list- 
lessly gazing shoreward. Now he turned his wonderful 
eyes full upon McKee*s face. 

^'Another spell of the blues, McKee?" he asked, 
showing two rows of beautifully white teeth. 

"Yes, that is — I guess so,** returned McKee, shaking 
himself and sitting upright. "We will soon land in 
San Francisco, and Tve been wondering whether or 
not I know any more about myself than I did when I 
left America'. If I do, I can't see where it is. But, 
of one thing I am sure, and that is — I don't know 
you any more — no, not as well, as I did the first hour 
we spent together." 

Karmen's eyes widened, but the same indulgent 
smile remained. 

"I might say the same of you, my boy," he returned, 
in soft, even tones; "but if I did, I shouldn't be speak- 
ing the truth as fully as you are. But never mind, 
dear boy, my mission is about ended now, and with 
the termination of that mission it will be but an easy 
task to enlighten you; so easy, in fact, that you will 
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wonder at your own denseness at not having solved 
it months ago.'* 

McKee appeared ill at ease and nJ^rvous. He asked 
the question without deliberation: 

"What, if any, reason did you have for bringing 
those three men from Egypt, or what reason did your 
ruler have for sending them with us? I note that 
of late you have spent much of your time in their 
company." 

The smile left the handsome face of the Egyptian, 
and now faint lines could be discerned on either side 
of his mouth. 

"Yes,** he said, in a strange voice, "I have spent 
much of my time with them, but, my dear sir, that 
time has been well spent, I assure you.** 

He coughed. 

"Humid Amir has been failing fast of late and — ** 

Noting the questioning look on the face of his 
companion, Karmen hesitated. Then: 

"You, of course, remember that Humid Amir is 
my countryman — the one who was so sick?** 

At a nod from McKee he continued : 

"As I said, the man has failed miserably within 
the last five weeks, and I have fully decided to send 
the men directly on to Valley from San Francisco, 
there to await our arrival from Alaska. I im- 
agine the long days and nights of travel have proven 
too much for his frail makeup.** 

Again he coughed. 

"I shall send them direct to Mr. Barnard, and with 
them will go to Mr. Barnard my full instructions as 
to their disposal. I mean to take them all back home 
with me when my work is completed here — dead or 
alive.** 

His closing remark caused McKee to shift uneasily. 
As Aboa Karmen*s softly modulated voice continued, 
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young McKee again adjusted his form to the deck 
chair. 

''It is absolutely imperative that Humid Amir 
should yisit Valley alive^ and had I any doubts as to 
his ability to do so, I should consider it my whole 
duty to accompany them there at once. But I have 
implicit confidence in my countrymen and entertain 
not the shadow of a doubt as to their trustworthiness. 
They will make the most possible speed. I have fully 
prepared papers — and at a cost of no little labor on 
my part — which will be at once placed in the hands 
of Mr. Barnard. Then, should not all prove well 
with my countrymen, he will experience but little 
trouble in straightening out matters.'* He frowned. 
Then: ''Truthfully, I am sorely worried over the 
condition of Mr. Amir, but the ship's physician has 
informed me that he may possibly live on for many 
months." 

"Which, no doubt, will prove a great source of 
gratification to'one Aboa Karmen," suggested McKee, 
irritably. 

Karmen gave his companion a searching look of 
surprise, bordering on disgust. 

"Are you sure that you are quite well?" he said, 
rising and walking away. 

The cut hurt, and Raymond McKee half rose 
to his feet to follow, but his better judgment prevailed 
and he settled back in his chair, to indulge in many 
gloomy thoughts. 

The steamer was swiftly eating up the intervening 
miles and the shore line was now plainly discernible. 
The Golden Gate was no longer mist-covered, but 
stood out in bold relief against the pure azure of the 
sky. Small steam and sailing yachts glided by from 
whose decks could be heard the joyous laughter and 
merry-making of their passengers. This also had an 
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irritating effect upon young McKee and he rose and 
strode to his stateroom to prepare for the landing. 

The noise and confusion attendant upon the arrival 
of a large steamer is» no doubt, familiar to most 
readers, hence we will obviate the trouble of a de- 
scription. Suffice to say that during this war, all 
due precautions were exercised and the officials per- 
formed their duties with alacrity. 

Aboa Karmen first saw his three countrymen safe 
upon the train which would carry them to Valley, 
then turned to McKee. 

"It won't take us long to get ready for our next 
lap, so we may as well have something to eat.** 

Ray was busily engaged scanning the faces of the 
throng about them. Every one seemed busy and 
mingled with the crowds could be seen hundreds of 
uniformed soldiers and sailors, some smiling grimly 
as they conversed in subdued tones with a relative 
or, mayhap, a sweetheart. None were really gay, 
but all, invariably, appeared thoughtful. 

Perhaps the next transport would be the one to 
carry them to — they knew not where. 

''Come, McKee,** said Karmen, '1et*s eat.** And 
Ray followed glumly. 



Pablo Lozano had been summoned from his 
home in Vera Cruz to the bedside of Oliver Norwood 
in Pittsburgh. 

The wire had reached him unexpectedly and it 
was with much apparent elation mixed with a few 
misgivings that the old Mexican rapped at the door 
of his daughter*s room. Apparently she had not 
heard him, or, mayhap, she was not in, and he rapped 
again. 

"Yes,** came a voice; "who*s there?** 
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"It's me, Naomi/* returned the man. *'May I 
come in?" 

He heard the bolt on the door shoot back, and 
frowned. Why did his daughter persist in always 
keeping her door locked? He grasped the knob and 
threw wide the door, then stopped short. 

"What's the matter, dear?'* he asked. 

The daughter made no attempt to reply, and he 
continued : 

"Must you forever keep this up, daughter mine? 
Here you are pining your life away day in and day 
out for no apparent cause. What in the world can 
be the matter?" 

The tall, listless daughter uttered no word, but the 
large, beautiful eyes looked wonderingly at the father 
from hollowed sockets. Black and purple rings 
showed plainly beneath those luminous and question- 
ing orbs. 

The proud form was bent and the mound of luxu- 
rious hair showed neglect. Now she moved, with 
apparent effort, to the far side of the room, pulled a 
chair to the window and seated herself, face from him. 

The old Mexican was visibly irritated, but he swal- 
lowed his anger as he advanced. 

"See, Naomi," he said, placing his hand on her 
head. She shuddered visibly at the show of affection. 
"See, Naomi, here is a telegram from Pittsburgh and 
we must leave for there at the earliest possible hour." 

He threw the open message in her lap. For some 
moments she allowed her eyes to rest on the adjoining 
landscape, then carelessly dropped them upoa the 
slip of paper. She folded it and held it over her 
left shoulder. 

"Well!" the father ejaculated, rather harshly. 
"What, if anything, have you to say concerning it?" 

The girl made no move, nor attempted an answer, 
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but was again gazing through the window at — 
apparently nothing. 

Pablo Lozano was desperate, and in his desperation 
he grasped his daughter by the shoulder with a grip 
of steel. She winced, and all but uttered a scream. 
However, these were the only visible indications that 
she even knew he existed. 

He loosed his grip, and as he did so, the imprint 
of thumb and every finger showed purple upon the 
creamy-white skin. 

The pain was fearful and the large tears welled up, 
unbidWen to the hollow eyes. Still she made no 
move, not even when the tears dropped and spattered 
the now clasped hands. He now stepped back and 
scanned her irresolutely. 

For weeks his daughter had acted thus, and as the 
weeks dragged on the change became more and 
more marked. He was cognizant of the cause, too, 
but ignored it completely. 

Such utter foolishn<ess on the part of a handsome 
and wealthy young woman was beyond his compre- 
hension, and he*d wean her of that foolishness if it 
consumed the rest of his life and his whole fortune. 
What utter, utter foolishness. Silly, shallow-brained 
rot/ 

He advanced, and grasping the chair post, twisted 
it and its fair occupant half around. For the second 
time since he entered the room she now looked him 
squarely in the eye unflinchingly. 

At first he could have gripped her by the slender 
throat for her insolence, but his better self prevailed. 
How she reminded him of her dead mother ; he had seen 
that same look of mingled wonder, appeal and de- 
fiance many times in the face of her mother, years 
ago, and he had been unable to erase it, either by 
kisses or curses. 
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The mother's characteristics were an inborn trait 
in the daughter, and were now asserting themselves, 
after all these years, for the first time. He was un- 
decided, but at last resolved that the best course to 
pursue would be only one of kindness. 

Millions were at stake, and he must act with 
discretion. He failed miserably, but nevertheless 
attempted a smile. 

Extending both palms he said: 

*Tardon me, Naomi, dear, but of late you are at 
times, so very unemotional and obstinate that I 
allow myself to become exasperated. But I am 
getting old and cannot control myself as when younger; 
you— "- 

'*You are not too old to figure and scheme and rob 
other people of their happiness in your selfish and 
hellish desire to add more millions to your already 
unlimited wealth,** she coolly interrupted. 

"But, Naomi,*' he returned unruffled, ''you of 
course, recall your promise to me and knowing you 
as I do, I know you will keep it if it takes your life's 
blood." 

"Thanks, father, but your words are uncalled for, 
and are wholly out of place. You know I always 
keep my word, and I shall in this case, even though 
it breaks my heart." 

A tremor ran through her slender body and a red 
spot appeared on either cheek. 

"About what date did you wish to start for Pitts- 
burgh? I shall be ready by the time you are. But 
remember, father, as yet I am but twenty." 

She rose and hurriedly left the room. 

Pablo Lozano ran his fingers through his thin grey 
hair, then turned on his heel. 

"She's exactly the image of her mother in every 
way," he mumbled, aloud. "Exactly!" 
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Ten days later Pablo Lozano and his daughter each 
occupied a suite of rooms in the palatial home of 
Oliver Norwood. 

For six years young Norwood had lived alone with 
his housekeeper and other servants. His father had 
died when he was but sixteen years of age, leaving 
over ninety millions of dollars to the mother and son. 
The mother lived less than six years longer, leaving 
the whole fortune to the young man at a time when 
he had scarcely gained his majority. Young Norwood 
had proven himself capable of handling the money, 
however, and had managed to nearly double the 
amount since taking full control. 

He had met Pablo Lozano and his wonderfully 
beautiful daughter at a party given by some friends 
of both families, and had at once become enamored 
with her many charms. 

He asked to call and Naomi willingly granted the 
request. Within a fortnight he had prostrated him- 
self at her feet and had asked her to become his 
wife. She had detested the young man from the 
beginning but not wishing to hurt his pride and feel- 
ings, had told him that she was too young to think 
of marriage. 

"Why, Oliver, you little goose,** she had said, 
' Vhat makes you talk so earnestly? It*s far beyond 
your age. As for myself I shall never think of marry- 
ing until I become twenty-one.** 

He had sprung to his feet with a glad cry. 

'*Then, Naomi,** he had said, trembling, *Vhen 
you are twenty-one I shall hunt you up, no matter 
where you may hide yourself.** 

He had attempted to force a ring upon her slender 
fiiiger, but here she had rebelled. 

**No, sir!** she told him. 'Tm not going to be handi- 
capped by any engagement. Tm young, so are you, 
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and we both enjoy good times; so don't try to be 
silly." 

The next day young Norwood had asked Pablo 
Lozano for his consent/ and had obtained it with the 
best of wishes from that worthy Mexican gentleman. 

After leaving Pittsburgh, Naomi had managed to 
keep up a rather threadbare correspondence with the 
young man, and within a few months had ceased to 
write him altogether. However, his letter reached 
her at regular intervals, and her father heard from 
the young man twice every week. In fact, with their 
combined capital, the men had each managed by co- 
operation to add very materially to their already 
great wealth. But they had planned even greater 
things and the fulfilling of their designs needed only 
time and patience. 

As yet, Naomi had not seen the young man since 
their arrival the (fay before. The family physician 
had advised complete rest and quiet as the patient 
was very weak. 

'*You see. Miss," he advised, scrutinizing her 
closely through thick lentees, ''the young man was 
completely upset upon receiving the wire from your 
father, telling him you would both be leaving at once 
for Pittsburgh." 

And Naomi had answered, simply: 

'* Please convey my deepest sympathy to Mr. 
Norwood and tell him I yearn for his speedy recovery." 

Saying this she closed her lips tight, and left the 
doctor staring at her slim figure as it disappeared 
behind a friendly portifere. 

* Well!" he ejaculated. ''What kind of a woman do 
you call that? Yes, I think they told me she was 
Mexican. I shouldn't wonder if tfiey told the truth. 
Whew! but I pity that boy if he gets that. She's a 
regular Hell-damn-it, Til say." 
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Alone, Naomi covered her face with her trembling 
hands and fell across her bed. 

''Oh, Mr. McKee, — Ray,*' she moaned. ''Where, 
oh, where are — are you, Ray? Why do you leave 
me to suffer this terrible pain all alone? Come to 
me, Ray, Ray — Oh, God above, have mercy on me 
and send him to me!** 

Then she sat bolt upright. He might be dead for 
aught she knew. She fully realized the danger of 
traveling the seas these days. Always she was scanning 
the papers in a vain hope that amongst the lists of 
dead on torpedoed liners, she might find his name. 
She would almost feel comforted to have it thus; she 
would then, at least, know where he was. 

Her meek devotion was absolute and her love so 
deeply rooted that it was consuming her soul and 
body. But she must live and wait and trust to 
Providence to bring him back to her. These thoughts 
soothed her at times, while at other times she proved 
very rebellious. She loved him, wanted him, that 
was enough and could never bear the thought of 
giving her lips to another man. No, nor she never 
would. 

She would no longer remain in this awful house. 
The red blood mounted to her throat and overspread 
her face to the roots of her hair. She would summon 
her father and acquaint him with her intentions. 

The heavy curtains parted. 

"Oh, here you are,** observed the nurse, now 
entering. "It would please Mr. Norwood very much, 
Miss — er — Miss Lozano, if you could come to him 



now.** 



Naomi gave the girl one glance, then turned to the 
dressing table with an air of dismissal. 

"Tell Mr. Norwood that I shall see him within the 
hour,** she said, quietly. 
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The pretty nurse threw back her head, nose in air, 
and left the room. 

*'Huh!** she said aloud, as she passed through the 
adjoining room. *Trude! and to think that awfully 
nice young man is so wrapped up in her. It makes 
me sick. He'll rue the day that he ever gets her,'' 

Quiet reigned in the sick room, save for the light 
swish of one tree against the window-pane, and the 
slow breathing of the sick man filled every corner of 
the room. 

On the canopied bed at the other end of the room 
he reposed, propped with pillows. 

Pablo Lozano, the nurse and the doctor, looked 
expectantly at Naomi as she entered; and if, once or 
twice, the plain rebuke of her father's look compelled 
her eyes upon her folded hands, still she was watchful 
and waiting, and seemed demurely to defy the con- 
vention of unblinking silence. The air grew warm, 
but none became restless but her father; all seemed as 
cool of face and body as the white trimmed uniform 
covering the nurse. 

Naomi raised her eyes to those of her father. He 
nodded toward the bed. With a slight gesture of 
relief she turned her head to, for the first time, be- 
hold Oliver Norwood. 

He was good to look at — clean-shaved, broad of 
brow, absolutely composed, though it was the com- 
posure of the people by whom he was surrounded. 
Their eyes were slow and quiet, more meditative than 
observant; his were changeful in expression, now 
abstracted, now dark and shining as though some 
inner fire was burning. A gentle, half-amused smile 
flickered at the young man's lips for an instant, then: 

"Come, Naomi, I am awaiting you." 

A sort of ruffle went through the atmosphere and 
four pairs of eyes were fixed and inquiring. The 
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doctor and the nurse were of the same opinion. Her 
father's lips closed tightly; he clasped his hands be- 
tween his knees with apparent self -repression. 

Then came a long silence, during which Naomi 
slowly trailed to the bed-side and seated herself. 
Young Norwood seized her hand greedily, hungrily. 

"Naomi," he said, and closed his eyes. 

The girl sat with unmoving look upon the distant 
prospect through the window. Then a woman's sob 
broke the silence. Naomi's handkerchief was at her 
eyes. Only orte quick sob, but it had been wrung 
from her by the premonition, suddenly come, that 
this boy — for such he appeared at this time — for whom 
her heart had never yearned, had indeed come 
to the cross-roads, and their ways would either hence- 
forth divide, or continue as one. He was so wasted. 
She recalled her last meeting with him. At that time 
he was self-reliant, spirits bouyant, and happy. She 
could not, for her life, associate his former self to this 
altogether changed invalid. 

He opened his eyes and met hers. 

"So good of you to come, dear," he whispered, with 
difficulty. 

He motioned the doctor to his side. 

"Is it needful for you and the others to remain?" 
he asked. 

The practitioner touched the pulse with two know- 
ing fingers. 

"I think no harm will come of it," he returned, and 
walked from the room. The others followed. 

Naomi thought she would surely faint, but controlled 
herself with a mighty effort; she must keep up. 

"It's— it's too bad, Oliver," she articulated. "It's 
just a shame — awful." 

She could say no more a;id sobbed chokingly. 

"Never mind, girlie, dear," reassured young Nor- 
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wood. **I know my changed looks and all are shock- 
ing to you, but you must bear witfh me and hear me 
through/* 

A hollow cough sent the blood to his fevered brow 
and he continued with difficulty: 

**Now listen, girlie, and please do not interrupt me. 
The doctor, some days ago, advised me to settle up 
my earthly affairs, as my time was surely limited. 
That was the day I wired your father. To be brief, 
I have settled all my earthly affairs excepting the 
most important one.*' 

Again the cough resounded through the room, and 
Naomi placed her cool hand upon the burning brow. 

"Yes, I have settled them, all but one," he con- 
tinued; "and that one can be settled only with your 
consent. Naomi, I want you to marry me today — 
yes, this very afternoon.** 

This was more than the girl had expected and her 
hand clasped her breast. 

"Oh, Oliver — Ollie, dear,** she cried, "why do you 
ask that of me — rtow? Why not wait until you are 
fully recovered? You know I have promised to 
marry you on my twenty-first birthday. Please do 
not ask it; wait until I am of age and then 1*11 marry 
you; please, oh, please let*s talk of something else; 
your health — ^your — oh, anything but that.** 

She was wringing her hands now and her eyes shone 
luminous. 

Oliver Norwood placed a fever-laden hand over both 
her own. 

"Hear me through, dearie, and then decide,** he 
begged. 

Naomi did not reply, but continued to intertwine 
her fingers. 

"Listen, dearie,** he said. "It must be as I wish if 
it ever is to be. The doctor tells me that it is a matter 
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of but a few weeks — ^possibly days — ^when I shall be 
through with this glorious world, and my sole and 
only remaining wish is to make you my wife before 

He looked at her, his eyes full of intense pleading. 

*'Say you will, Naomi, and make me the happiest 
man in the world; say you will — this afternoon.*' 

She bent her face close to his and said, resolutely: 

*'Yes, Ollie, I will." 

'*Thank God," he murmured, and smiled, but 
again that awful cough resounded through the 
room — once, twice, thrice. Then the door opened 
and the nurse entered. 

She at once approached the bed, to wipe a thin, 
red stain from the corner of the patient's mouth. 

*'You may go now," she said, turning to Naomi. 

Young Norwood again pressed her hand as she rose 
to ledve the room. 

*'This afternoon," he whispered, and she was gone. 

And that afternoon, in the presence of all the 
servants, the doctor, the nurse and Pablo Lozano, 
they were quietly married. Naomi moved as in a 
trance and answered, unknowingly, the questions 
asked by the minister. She at once sought her rooms 
and locked the doors. 

And that night Oliver Norwood passed quietly, so 
quietly that even the nurse, who sat reading, could 
not tell when — ^passed into the Great Unknown, 
leaving a handsome young woman, his wife, in posses- 
sion of the proud old name of Norwood and the vast 
amount of wealth which went with it. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

Raymond McKee and Aboa Karmen seated them- 
selves a^ a private table in ati exclusive caf6 and or- 
dered food. They were tired, but the everchanging 
scene in a way soothed them to a degree. 

Men, women, boys and girls, soldiers and sailors, 
came and went in a seemingly endless stream. All 
were hungry and all must be fed. 

Tiring of this diversion, while awaiting the arrival 
of their food, young McKee picked up a worn news- 
paper. Glancing at the date, he was about to replace 
it when his eye caught a heading. Disregarding 
everything else he was quickly engrossed in the 
article. Their food arrived, unnoticed by 
McKee, until his companion appraised him of the 
fact. 

^'Here's our food, McKee,'* he said. ''Lay aside 
your paper and fall to before it gets cold. The coffee 
is really excellent.'* 

Apparently McKee had read the article for he 
partly folded the paper, then passed it to Karmen, 
indicating the column with an index finger. 

*'H'm," mumbled Karmen. Then observing the 
date of the paper: "Paper's six, no — seven months old ; 
still it must have been left here Specially for us — or 
you, rather." 

Then he read: 

'Two big fortunes consolidated; wealthy Pitts- 
burgher weds beautiful daughter of Mexican multi- 
millionaire; Oliver Norwood of old Pittsburgh family 
married to only daughter of Pablo Lozano of Mexico 
City. Happy event occurred at home of bridegroom 
in mid-afternoon." 

The article gave a graphic account of the ceremony 
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and details surrounding it, together with a full 
description of the contracting parties, also produced 
a very good likeness of Naomi and her husband. 

Each fortune was enlarged upon and the many 
summer and winter homes of the young couple were 
described in detail. 

It told of young Norwood's present sickness, and 
even went so far as to offer conjectures as to the 
possibilities of the young woman should her husband 
not recover. 

It read in part: 

"The young man has already been in bed some 
weeks, but as the attending physician is one of the 
very best in his chosen line of specialization, it is 
hoped that Mr. Norwood will soon have passed the 
crisis, when recovery will mean, at the most, but a 
few weeks of careful nursing and — '* 

Here the article ended and at the base was *' Con- 
tinued on page four, second column." 

Karmen turned the sheets of the paper, but page 
four was missing. 

• ''Devilish note,'* he said, frowning. 'Tunny she 
didn't even send us a card. Eh, McKee?'* 

"I think we must have been some thousands of 
miles away when the event occurred," returned young 
McKee. 

The young men had finished their meal. McKee 
was reading the last edition of a local paper, while 
Karmen contented himself by watching the patrons 
of the cafe. All seemed well bred, if not wealthy, 
and all seemed wholly engrossed, if not exactly with 
the food, at least they attended strictly to their own 
business. 

Suddenly his eyes opened wide, and a smile gathered 
on his handsome face. Two persons had entered, a 
man and a woman, and he watched them eis they took 
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seats at the far side of the room, and facing the other 
way. He rose at once. 

**Excuse me a moment, McKee," he said. '*Be 
back in a few minutes." 

Young McKee looked up from his paper, and 
answered, preoccupied: 

'*A11 right, Karmen." 

Aboa Karmen made his way leisurely across the 
well-filled room, to the table where sat the man and 
woman. 

Placing his hand on the back of the one remaining 
empty chair, he said : 

"Is the intrusion permissible?" 

The man stared and nodded, while his companion, 
who had hitherto sat with downcast eyes, now looked 
up at him. 

She at first started, then thinking it a mistake on 
her part, also nodded and resumed her preoccupied 
position. 

*'I beg pardon," said Karmen, smiling. "This 
may be intrusive, but I think I have had the honor 
of meeting you both before." 

Neither paid him heed, but the lady shifted uneasily. 

"You surely could not have forgotten me so quickly, 
even if I do appear an impostor. My name is 
Karmen." 

The lady rose hastily to her feet, nearly upsetting 
the table in her excitement. 

"Aboa Karmen?" she asked, surveying him criti- 
cally. 

"The very same," he returned, also rising and bow- 
ing. "At your pleasure, Mrs.Norwood." 

She started forward, but restrained herself. 

"Then where is Mr.— Mr. McKee?" 

She blushed scarlet £is the name passed her lips. 

"The young gentleman is enjoying the best of health, 
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I assure you, although mentally, I think he is anything 
but well." 

Again she started forward. 

"Is he-is he — that is — is he insane?'* 

She covered her eyes with her gloved hands as 
though to obliterate the thought. 

**0h, please tell me it is not true, Mr. Karmen.'* 

"Pardon me, Mrs. Norwood,'* he returned. "I 
also assure you that the young man has not as yet 
succumbed to the malady you suggest, but only re- 
cently he suffered quite a jolt (as they say) when he 
happened to pick up this old paper." 

He held it out to her and she quickly grasped it. 
Then: 

"How careless of me. I must have left it in here 
last evening when papa and I quit the place after 
dinner. But where is Mr. McKee?" 

"Only a little way off," returned Karmen. "Shall 
I fetch him?" 

For the momeilt she was sttiartled and was all 
a tremble. Then absehtly: 

"Yes, yes, please do so at once. I will have the 
waiter arrange the table for four." 

She motioned to a waiter. 

Karmen; made his way to McKee*s elbow. 

"Come on, McKee," he said rather gruffly, for him. 
"Don't pretend to be so wrapped up in that paper. 
IVe got a friend over here I want you to meet." 

Mechanically young McKee rose to his feet. 

"Who is it, Karmen?" he asked. 

"Oh, an old friend of mine," returned Karmen, as 
he led the way. 

Ray frowned and followed doggedly, eyes upon the 
polished floor. Karmen stopped, and McKee looked 
up to behold — Naomi, gazing at him with those 
wonderful eyes. 
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**But/' he said, in a strange voice. *There surely 
is some mistake and — '' 

*'l told you h<e was unbalanced," broke in Karmen, 
addressing Naomi. 

''But, Karmen, you told me — that is, you said, er — " 

"Yes, I told you I wanted you to meet a friend, and 
I do,*' he said, suavely, a merry twinkle in his eyes 
at the discomfiture of his young friend. 

"Mr. McKee, meet Mrs. Oliver Norwood;*' turning 
to the old Mexican, "and Mr. Pablo Lozano." 

McKee was dumbfounded and acted like a school 
boy. 

"Well, well," he finally managed to articulate, 
"this is truly a pleasure and the greatest surprise of 
my life. Miss — er — Mrs. Norwood." 

They both colored as their hands met, and McKee 
turned to Pablo Lozano. 

"Hope you too haven't changed your name, Mr. 
Lozano?" he questioned, smiling as he grasped the 
extended hand. 

"This surely is a surprise and a happy one." 
Then turning to Karmen: "You — you — oh, I'll get 
even with you." 

Aboa Karmen laughed uproariously. 

"It's almost too rich to be true, McKee," he 
roared. "Come, let's sit down," as the waiter arranged 
the chairs. 

McKee was the personification of discomfiture 
while Karmen looked on, absolutely pleased with 
what he had done. 

The old Mexican looked on with an air of pleasant 
toleration, while Naomi exercised more spirit and grace 
than she had for months. She even indulged in a 
few discreet witticisms. She was happy, and they 
all knew it, and with happiness her old charms re- 
turned. 
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The two young men merely toyed with the food, 
but ascribed it to the unexpected meeting the only 
friends whom they had met since leaving Egypt. 

Raymond McKee studied the girl closely. She 
appeared so utterly happy that he was inclined to be a 
trifle jealous. Naomi noted the fact and became the 
more happy. 

He wished she had not appeared quite so self- 
confident; then he could have consoled her, perhaps. 
Karmen also noted McKee's preoccupied looks and 
actions and guessed the cause with twinkling eyes. 

"He*ll survive, I guess, till he meets the next one,'' 
he thought. 

At last young McKee felt that he must say some- 
thing or prove himself a perfect cad. Addressing 
Naomi he said bluntly: 

"Are you and your father travelling alone, Miss — 
Mrs. Norwood?'' 

'*Yes, quite alone," she returned with alacrity. 
"We, however, are quite well acquainted in San 
Francisco — that is, we have many friends here, as 
well as elsewhere. We have been here since Christmas 
and no doubt, will remain until May, although there 
is nothing certain about our movements at any time." 

"But Mr. — that is, your — husband," he faltered, 
"Is he not with you?" 

The smiles vanished from her face as she turned it 
toward his own. 

"If you would just as soon, we will discuss that after 
the theatre tonight, when we reach our hotel," she 
said, calmly. "Mr. Karmen and yourself will, of 
course, accompany papa and I to the theatre, then to 
our suite, where we will have a nice little lunch." 

Her tone brooked no refusal, and the conversation 
drifted into many channels. Both Naomi and her 
father listened with deep interest when the beauties 
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of Egypt, Italy and other foreign countries were 
described by Karmen in his deep, beautiful voice. 
His scholarly way of picturing the world's beauties 
was not to be excelled. Then Ray told of the running 
from torpedo boats and other dangers which also 
proved interesting. 

It was ten o'clock before they parted, with the 
promise that the young men would call at their hotel 
before eleven. 

The two young men were about to leave the room 
when a messenger boy hurriedly entered. 

"Aboa Karmen, Aboa Karmen,*' he shouted. Then 
catching a glimpse of the upraised finger of Karmen, 
quickly advanced. 

*'Aboa Karmen?*' he inquired. Then at a nod, con- 
tinued more softly: "All right, Mr. Karmen, sign right 
here, please." 

Karmen signed and slipped a bill in the boy's hand. 

**Thanks,** and the boy was gone. 

Karmen read : 

*' Humid Amir died en route. Wire instructions. 
Better wire Park at Sanford to take boat leaving 
Juneau April 21, then come to Valley at once. Very 
important. 

William Barnard." 

He then handed the telegram to McKee. 

"We'll wire Mr. Park at once, then we can leave 
here tomorrow morning for Valley, at eight-forty," 
he advised. "Come, let's hustle that wire, then 
we'll get ready for the theatre." 

McKee moved as in a trance. Was it possible 
that they were so soon to reach Valley, after all? 
Karmen now showed his superiority as a diplomat. 

The wire was sent, they were dressed and at the 
hotel before the appointed time. 
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A boy approached them. 

"Messrs. McKee and Karmen?" he asked. 

At a nod from each, he bowed and said briskly: 

"You are to at once come to the suite of Mr. 
Lozano." 

The elevator stopped at the sixth floor and the boy 
led them to a door and rapped. 

"Come in,** called the voice of Pablo Lozano. 

The boy turned the knob, then silently withdrew. 
The old Mexican sat reading, but now observed the 
two young men over his glasses, quizzically. 

"On time, I see boys,** he remarked cordially. 
"My daughter will soon be with us.** He smiled 
grimly, then: "She wished me to say that, since dinner, 
a dull headache has developed, due, no doubt, to the 
excitement attendant upon the many surprises of the 
evening. She, however, will advise us, upon her 
arrival, whether or not we shall attend the theatre, 
or spend the evening in our rooms.*' 

He eyed both men inquiringly. 

"For my part,** ventured McKee, "I would much 
rather remain here.*' 

He turned to Karmen. 

"Agreed,** said that young man, absently. "You 
see, Mr. Lozano, we are compelled to leave rather 
early in the morning for Montana. We just received 
a wire which has caused us to alter our plans in a 
hurry. So we leave at eight-forty, tomorrow.** 

"Oh, so soonr 

All turned and all rose to their feet at the voice. 

"Isn*t that just too horrid,** she continued, ad- 
vancing to the group. "I had really planned so many 
nice little surprises for you both, and had even gone 
so far as to call up some of my friends telling them 
we would call tomorrow.*' 

She was not dressed for the theatre, but the gown 
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she wore brought out the supple gracefulness of her 
beautiful form to its fullest. Her father even ad- 
mitted to himself that she was better to look upon 
than her mother had ever been. Then, too, her spirits 
were soaring again, which, of course, added the final 
touch to her ravishing beauty. 

Now she spoke directly to the young men. 

*'Is it absolutely necessary that you should go to- 
morrow?" she asked, falteringly. 

"Absolutely,** returned Karmen, assuming the auth- 
ority of spokesman. ^'Absolutely, Mrs. Norwood; 
the wording of the telegram shows for itself. Yes, it 
is imperative.** 

Here he held out the telegram, but she drew back. 

'Terhaps — ** she faltered. 

''Nothing of the kind,'* assured Karmen. "Please 
read it; aloud if you wish.** 

She did so. Then: 

"Really it does seem quite serious,** she murmured, 
then raised her eyes and met the solemnly inquiring 
ones of Raymond McKee. 

The spell lasted perhaps thirty seconds and passed 
unnoticed by either Karmen or the Mexican. But 
in that thirty seconds Naomi had again laid bare her 
love and her very soul to Raymond McKee and she 
saw in his eyes a something which told her her love 
was not in vain. Quickly regaining her self-control 
she said, laughingly: 

"If you gentlemen wish, I might attempt to play 
for you, if you will follow me to my sitting room.** 

"With the greatest of pleasure,'* voluntered McKee, 
advancing a step. 

Pablo Lozano made no attempt to rise and at a 
look of inquiry from Karmen, motioned that young 
man to a chair opposite himself. Turning to his 
daughter, smiling, he said : 
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''Mr. Karmen and I will join you directly. Play 
and sing for Mr. McKee a few minutes, Naomi, dear. 
I think he needs music of some kind to cheer him up." 

His sharp eyes sparkled good-humoredly. 

'Tlay something good and lively." 

She smiled and placed her fingers delicately on 
McKee's arm. 

''Very well, papa," she said, coolly, 'Til do my best 
to entertain him till you come." 

Gaining her own sitting room, she beckoned McKee 
to a deep chair, and at once advanced to and seated 
herself at the piano. Her nimble fingers ran aim- 
lessly over the keys for a brief period, then struck 
into some old Spanish melody, which breathed of 
orange blossoms, tropical suns, moons and stars; 
breathed of romance and undying love. 

Raymond McKee sat spellbound while the music 
swelled and floated round about him, till he could no 
longer bear the suspense, then — ^as she continued to 
play — ^he advanced to a position directly back of her. 

He stooped till his lips were within an inch of the 
pearl-like ear, and the fragrance of her hair intoxi- 
cated him. Naomi also knew that he was there but 
continued playing. She could feel his breath, as it 
was quickly drawn and exhaled, upon her neck and 
shoulders — hot breath, that all but suffocated her. 
Still she played and waited for him to speak. At 
last, with an effort, he fairly gasped, his lips now 
touching her ear: 

"Do you, do you, Naomi?" 

Without hesitation, but requiring every ounce of 
stamina that the girl possessed, she answered: 

"Yes, Ray." 

Before she realized it she was in his arms, and with 
large startled eyes she had, for the third time in her 
young life, surrendered her lips fully to his. They 
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met and melted. With a yearning sob of joy she threw 
both her beautifully moulded arms about his neck 
and rested her pliant body upon his broad dhest. 

*'Ray, Ray,** she murmurmed. **Is — oh, is it 
possible that at last we are reunited?** 

She clung to him as if fearful that upon again 
looking up he would be gone. But upon doing so, 
she clung the closer to him. 

He was trying to speak, but again and again her 
lips covered his and he was helpless. 

'*Ray, Ray, darling,** was all she could utter. 

At last he held her at arms* length, a blushing, 
panting, beautiful rose in her zenith of young happi- 
ness. She smiled bewitchingly. 

*'You must forgive me, Ray dear, but I have been 
so hungry for you for — oh, for such a long time.** 

But now, for the moment, Raymond McKee felt 
the full reaction. He realized that she was married, 
that she belonged to another man, that — 

Seeming to read his deepest thoughts she smiled, 
then poutingly said : 

''Ray, just once more, then 1*11 tell you all." 
Again she was in his arms. "There, darling,*' she 
cooed, ''now I will tell you all about myself, since I 
last saw you — oh, that was so long ago. 

She now led him to the big chair and took a seat 
opposite, and at once launched into her story. She 
related every incident of any importance connected 
with her life since their last meeting; of her marriage 
to Oliver Norwood, his death and of the vast inheri- 
tance thrust upon her. 

McKee looked puzzled. 

"But Naomi,'* he said, sadly, "it seems queer 
to me that with all your beauty and attainments you 
might have — *' 

"Ray!** she said softly. "Please don*t say it. 
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You know why.'' Then in a whisper: "Because I 
love only you, Ray/' 

At this juncture her father and Karmen entered. 

^'Well," said the old man," we wondered why you 
ceased playing. Couldn't McKee stand the racket, 
or what?" 

He advanced to a position directly facing Raymond 
McKee, and as that young man rose to his feet, ex- 
tended his hand. 

*'There are many events in this world, Mr. McKee, 
which can never be overlooked." He coughed. 
"As I said — there are many that cannot be overlooked, 
but when I tell you, young man, that I have com- 
mitted many wilful wrongs, and all directed at 
yourself — I can but recall them now — I realize 
tKey were wilful, and meant to do you the most 
possible harm. 

"For months your name never passed between my 
daughter and myself, and for months I noted with 
many dire misgivings that she was slowly but steadily 
passing into a state of absolute decline. The ending 
I could, at that time, not foresee. I exerted every 
effort at my command but in no way succeeded in 
diverting her mind from what I chose to think a 
foolish infatuation. We^ traveled far and wide, al- 
though our scope was handicapped by this awful war, 
to no apparent results insofar as my daughter's health 
was concerned." 

Here he hesitated. Then: 

"Have you told him, Naomi?" 

At her nod of assent, the old man continued : 

"During those elapsing months I learned, through 
correspondence, full details surrounding your case 
and each succeeding letter the more convinced me 
that you were guilty of the crime, though, for my life, 
I could not arrive at any satisfactory point which 
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would convince me of a motive — that is — ^ahem — a 
motive that would be in keeping with yourself — that 
is, in keeping with your real makeup. 

''Oh, I studied you thoroughly, my boy, although 
you were, at the time, unaware of the fact. As time 
went on, I became more and more interested in the 
case, but I, as well as most others, was unable to 
arrive at a point from which I could, with a clear 
conscience, judge you or anyone connected with it. 
It has been, and still is, the most baffling case of the 
age. 

"Becoming thoroughly engrossed in the details 
surrouitding the crime, I advised Naomi to visit 
some friends in San Antonio, and took it upon myself 
to visit the little city of Valley. Imagine my surprise 
upon reaching there to learn that Judge Bancroft — 
the man who had sentenced you to hang — and your 
partner, Herbert McClanskey, had been placed in 
jail for—" 

Raymond McKee*s hand slipped from that of the 
older man and he sank limp into his chair. Thus he 
sat staring into space for a minute. Then rising, he 
asked in a low voice: 

"How long since this happened?'' 

"Oh that was some time ago,'* the Mexican replied. 
"Long enough so that both trials — that is — the trial 
of both men are over with, and Mr. Bancroft is sent 
up for life and young McClanskey is sentenced to 
hang for the murder of his uncle; and you my boy, are 
fully exonerated." 

McKee's hand brushed a lock of hair absently from 
his brow, then remained over his eyes. His brain was 
awhirl and he knew not whether to shout or weep for 
very j oy . He lowered his hand and a wan smile over- 
spread his handsome face. 

"Thank God!" he said, then faced Aboa Karmen. 
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"But for you, dear friend/' he said, slowly, "but 
for you, I would have expiated the murder of Arthur 
McClanskey many months ago, an — an innocent man 
— and left behind me a stigma which would for all 
times have blasted the innocence and very life of my 
only child — little Helen. Oh, I could have withstood 
the shame if but for myself, but all that I have done 
to avoid it was for her sake — that and the thought 
that I was doing no wrong in my attempt to evade the 
law and justice as was meted out to me. I could, 
though, have borne all had it not been for the thought 
that in later years, people would have pointed out my 
beautiful daughter, and said: 'Her father was a mur- 
derer — her father hung.''' 

Naomi was watching every expression of his face. 
How she longed for him to bury his face on her bosom 
while she, with words of deepest love, comforted and 
consoled him; and how manly and handsome he 
looked now, how Christ-like his expression while 
speaking of his little girl and oh, how she did love him. 

Aboa Karmen was thinking deeply; he could not 
concentrate his mind, but outwardly he appeared per- 
fectly cool and confident. 

"You see, McKee," he said at last, "this is one 
more reason why we must make all possible speed 
toward Valley. It's well that Barnard wired us when 
he did or tomorrow we might have been on our way to 
Seattle. As matters stand, we cannot possibly reach 
Valley too soon.'* 

McKee nodded, but said nothing, and again the 
Mexican lass wished she might comfort him with her 
love. 

Pablo Lozano led Karmen to the adjoining apart- 
ment, and Naomi at once seated herself on the arm of 
McKee's chair. 

"Oh, Ray, darling," she cooed. "What can I do or 
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say that will prove to you that, through it all, I have 
loved none but you, that at all times I knew you were 
innocent, that every hour of the day and night I have 
yearned for you, that I have watched every paper, in a 
vain hope that I might catch a glimpse of your dear 
name, telling me that you were still alive, that — " 

''Naomi, dear!'* he interrupted, tenderly. ''If you 
will say the right one, ypu need not utter but one 
word to-rfight to make me the most happy man living. 
Do you know what that word is?" 

With a glad little cry she threw herself on her knees 
at his feet. 

"Do I know, Ray?*' she cried, clasping his hands. 
"Do I know? Of course I do, dear, and that one word 
is yes — yes, through all eternity." 

She was sobbing softly as he tenderly raised her to 
his knees, and allowed her a brief spell of intensest 
happiness as she clung to him and he kissed away the 
blissful tears — tears that were blinding but welling 
from eyes sparkling with gloriou!s, healthful and 
blooming womanhood. 

"Take me, Ray, darling; take me and say that you 
will always love me," she cried. "Take me, marry me, 
to-night, if you will, but take me, for until you do I 
shall at all times be afraid of again losing you." 

"But your money, Naomi?" he asked. "Let's not 
forget that." 

"Let^s not mention that," she corrected, "for I 
shall give every dollar of it to the poor. I want only 
yoUf Ray, and if wealth is a hindrance, I shall refuse 
to ever touch a penny of it. I want and long for 
happiness and can acqUire that in but one way. That 
way is through you and what love you can give me." 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

William Barnard's fingers were beating a tattoo on 
the desk as he leaned slightly back, watching the blue 
smoke which curled from the end of the cigar between 
his teeth. Before him lay a telegram announcing 
the departure from San Francisco of Aboa Karmen 
and Raymond McKee. 

He was wondering in what manner young McKee 
would conduct himself upon the arrival at Valley, and 
what the outcome of the whole thing would be. Kar- 
men, he thought was in many ways, still a complete 
and unfathomable conundrum. The yourig foreigner 
had, in more ways than oiie, proven himself the queer- 
est character he had ever met up with. And what 
had this Egyptian, Humid Amir, to do with the case 
in hand, and why hkd his death been considered by 
the two others who had accompanied H^m of such im- 
port, and why had they, at once, delivered to him the 
large, sealed package with instructions plainly written 
on the outside, that it should in no case be evened 
until the arrival of Aboa Karmen? Again, suppose 
some unforeseen accident should occur which might 
cause the death of Karmen, and he should never 
claim the package! 

Surely the young man seemed very optimistic. re- 
garding his chances with life, considering that he was, 
at no time in his travels, immune from death. 

The two Egyptians had themselves borne the body 
of their deceased comrade from the station to the 
undertaking establishment where it now rested in 
apparent state, and guarded every hour of the day and 
night by one or the other of his countrymen. They 
also had attended to the embalming and preparations 
for burial of the body without assistance, had placed 
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it in the specially ordered, hermetically sealed met- 
allic casket and politely informed all questioners 
that when they returned to Egypt, the casket and 
contents would accompany them. It could be plainly 
seen that Barnard had abandoned any attempt at a 
solution, and had reconciled himself to a point where 
he could do nothing but await developments. 

''Ho, hum!" he yawned. ''Matters are now ap- 
proaching a finish, and I shall be grateful when the 
case is cleaned up." 

He rose to his feet and approached the window, at 
the same time glancing at the large clock on the oppo- 
site wall. 

*'Four hours more before McKee again steps foot 
on the platform of the station of our little city," he 
ruminated. "Wonder how the young man will con- 
duct himself." 

The door opened, and McKee's former office boy 
entered. Since the incarceration of Herbert McClan- 
skey he had been in the employ of Biarnard, as he had 
also been during the trial and conviction of young 
McClanskey and Judge Bancroft. In fact, his testi- 
mony had gone a long way in the conviction as his 
every statement had been substantiated by conclusive 
proofs. 

"If you please, sir," he said, "the district attorney 
is out here. Shall I show him in?" 

Barnard smiled grimly. 

"Certainly, my boy. Show him in." 

The conference was purely legal, but consumed 
the greater portion of two hours. 

It developed that word had been received from the 
jail that ex-Judge Bancroft had suffered a slight stroke 
of paralysis, and that the old man had absolutely 
refused the services of the attending physician, but 
demanded his own. 
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'*You see,*' said the district attorney, frowning, 
"the sheriff and his assistants in a way exceeded their 
authority and before consenting to the arrangement, 
walked way over to my office to consult me.*' He 
coughed irritably. "You know that I at once called 
Bancroft's family doctor and told him to hasten to the 
patient's side. Having done that, I turned to our 
overly self-reliant sheriff and told him a few facts 
worth remembering. I tell you, Barnard, as man to 
man, that one-half the sheriffs elected these days are 
so absolutely unscrupulous and narrow-minded that 
they are not fit to serve food to many who are 
placed within their ironclad domiciles. The voters 
who elect them seem to think the only requirements 
needed in a sheriff is to know how to shoot and on the 
side, steal a good portion from the county's treasury." 
He paced back and forth, chewing his unlighted cigar. 
"Before coming here," he continued, "I called Ban- 
croft's physician, inquiring as to the old man's health, 
and what do you suppose he answered?" 

Search me," returned Barnard, all attention. 
Well, he said a lot of things, and among others that 
these sheriffs and otlier county and state officials 
were getting altogether too officious and that had he 
been called a half hour later, that upon his arrival Mr. 
Bancroft would have been a corpse. Oh, but he 
gave me blue blazes." 

Barnard scrutinized the other closely. 

"By the way," he said casually, "why not get in 
the machine with me and take a little spin? It's 
about fifteen miles over to Baker's Landing. We'll 
drive over there and back, and by that time the train 
will be about due, which brings Raymond McKee 
again in our midst. Come on, it will do you good." 

An hour later the high-powered car chugged along- 
side the station platform and stopped. William 
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Barnard sprang out and walked briskly to the other 
side of the station, just as the thundering locomotive 
which pulled the passenger train clanked by and with 
escaping steam, came to a halt a hundred feet farther 
down the track. There was, at once, the usual passen- 
ger rush to and from the coaches and amid the ones 
leaving the train he caught a glimpse of two sun- 
burned, though familiar faces. McKee and Karmen 
at the same time saw him. 

'This way, boys," he said, grasping each by a 
hand. "My machine is rarin* to go.'' 

And he hurried them across the platform before the 
onlookers had hardly gained a glimpse of the new arri- 
vals, and within ten minutes they were seated in 
Barnard's private office. 

Four weeks had elapsed since the arrival of McKee 
arid Karmen in Valley, and during that period Pablo 
Lozano and his daughter had also arrived and taken 
rooms at the best hotel. 

Many conjectures were indulged in by the inhabi- 
tants, but no solution of the apparent mystery pre- 
sented itself as to the mission of the Mexican and the 
young lady. But one thing was certain. Raymond 
McKee spent certain hours of every evening in their 
company. 

Aboa Karmen, with his peculiar oriental bearing, 
was also observed with keenest interest. Then, to 
ca:p it all, today had witnessed the arrival of David 
Park and his comely wife, accompknied by a very 
large young man, whom no one had ever seen before, 
and who, disregarding his dress, carried himself as 
none but an experienced miner could, and he really 
did bear the unmistakable "ear marks" of those 
worthy and required gentlemen. And walking by 
his side was a handsome and beautifully gowned girl. 
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What could it possibly all mean? And wonder of all 
wonVlers — as the quartet was part way across the 
platform, who should jump from a machine and rush 
to meet them but Raymond McKee! 

First he grasped the girl, and smothered her with 
kisses, then held her closely to him with his left arm, 
while shaking hands with Dave and Ellen Park. 
Then Park had evidently introduced the big young 
man, who, in turn, wrung McKee's hand. Oh, it was 
wonderful! 

The happenings in this little city of late were beyond 
the comprehension of the local gossips. They shook 
their heads and turned away. 

McKee at once drove his car to his home, which had 
been opened, aired and prepared two weeks in ad- 
vance. All was bustle and preparation without and 
within. Machines drove up each day to the McKee 
home, occupants leaped out, remained a few hours, 
and departed amid laughter and happy remarks. 

Raymond McKee had told Helen and the Parks 
many things concerning the excellent qualities of 
Pablo Lozano and his beautiful and accomplished 
daughter. 

"The old man," he said, "is queer in many ways, but 
he possesses a big and kind heart and you'll all grow 
to love and respect him. But — " Here he looked 
roguishly at Helen, who sat cuddled in his lap on the 
porch, " — but you, Helen (as you all will) will at 
once fall in love with t^e old Mexican's daughter, 
Naomi.'' 

"Now, papa," admonished Helen, "you know I 
promised to not really and truly love anyone but you 
and Uncle Dave and Auntie Ellen." 

McKee looked grave for a moment, then smiled. 

"You'll see for yourself, dearest Helen, when she 
arrives, for she is one of the most lovable girls you 
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ever saw. Here they come now," he ended, rising to 
his feet and retaining his daughter's hand. 

They met at the machine's side. 

''Oh, you darling!'' gasped Naomi, rushing to Helen 
and embracing her before that young lady could say a 
word. "Father, father, isn't she the most wonderful 
child you ever beheld? Just look at the handsome 
child. I could crush her with love and kisses." 

And Helen found herself returning, with interest, 
the caresses bestowed by this most alluring young 
woman. 

Raymond McKee and the Mexican smiled indul- 
gently at the proceeding. 

"Why, Ray," admonished Naomi, "why didn't 
you tell me how really pretty and sweet your little 
girl really was? You told me a lot, but not one 
half." 

"But you must remember that papa hasn't seen me 
for so long," interrupted the girl, solemnly. "You 
see, I was a teeny, weeny baby, almost, when he last 



saw me." 



'That's so, you darling," cooed the Mexican lass, 
again embracing her. "And wasn't it just too bad 
that he left you for so long, you — you little angel. 
Papa, isn't she too sweet for anything?" 

Then they ran off up the walk together, and Helen 
introduced Naomi to Auntie Ellen and Uncle Dave, 
and brother Donald. Ray and Pablo Lozano followed. 

Happiness, complete happiness, reigned again in 
the home and no one enjoyed it as much as Raymond 
McKee, after being so long from it. He overflowed 
with joy and Naomi remarked to Mrs. Park that it 
made him look so handsome. 

Now had arrived the day set for the sentence to be 
pronounced upon Herbert McClanskey. The court 
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room was packed to suffocation. Men and women 
from far and wide flocked to Valley on this day, for it 
had been rumored that something sensational was to 
to expected. The presiding judge was on his bench, 
while the attorneys were seated at their accustomed 
tables. At the prosecutor's table were seated, besides 
himself and Bafnard, Raymond McKee and Aboa 
Karmen, and one of the Egyptians. At the adjoin- 
ing table were Herbert McClanskey and his counsel of 
three attorneys. 

The judge raised his head, saw that all was in readi- 
ness, and nodded to his assistant, who, in turn, asked 
for silence. Then in a tone which conveyed kindness 
in every accent, he said. 

"Herbert McClanskey, arise, please.*' 

As that young man did so, he continued: 

"Herbert, is there any just cause existent why sen- 
tence should not be pronounced upon you?'' 

The room was as quiet as the grave. 

"There is, your honor," returrted the young man, 
slowly. "First of all, I am absolutely innocent." 

He hesitated. Then: 

"As I testified at my trial, I repeat that my Uncle 
Arthur was dead when I entered the office that morn- 
ing so long ago. He lay exactly where they found 
him afterwards. I admit, your honor, that I pried 
open the drawers and desks, in an effort to find the 
will which I knew to exist, and at last my uncle's 
private box in the safe. I knew the combination as 
did each member of our firm, but we each retained a 
private inner drawer. Finding the will, I placed it 
behind a portrait of my uncle, where it remained till 
removed by myself. Then I left the office. Further, 
I swear before God and man that I do not know who 
committed the crime. But / am wholly innocent." 

"Is that all, Herbert?" asked the judge. 
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'Yes, your honor.' 
"Very well, then, I will now sentence 



"Just a moment, your honor," interrupted the low 
voice of William Barnard. 

Every neck in the room was craned in an effort to 
catch a glimpse of the speaker. 

"Your honor,'* he said, "in all honor and justice 
due to every living man, I wish to introduce, on behalf 
of the prisoner, some evidence which has appeared 
since his trial, and which, I hope, will prove of benefit 
to him." 

A murmur went through the court room, but was 
hushed by the mallet. 

Aboa iCarmen rose to his feet, and at a nod from the 
judge said, in a low, musical voice, which penetrated 
to every corner of the vast room: 

"I know that Herbert McClanskey did not murder 
his uncle, Arthur McClanskey. I saw the murder 
committed with my own eyes, but was unable to pre- 
vent it. My countryman, Humid Amir, was the 
murderer, after which he left the office by a rear exit, 
and was on his way to Egypt before any of us knew. 
He came in the saime door from which he left, and 
locked it behind him. Humid Amir was in Valley 
for the same purpose as the one which called me here — 
that of gaining possession of the little Silver Sphinx, 
which is of greater value to our country and people 
than the whole world." 

Stepping forward, he placed a bulky package of 
papers before the judge. 

"You will find among these papers," he said, "a 
full confession by Humid Amir, together with complete 
sworn-to statements, covering his life from the day he 
left Egypt till his return. Also, you will find a record 
of the little image, dating back thousands of years. 
For the benefit of the community surrounding your 
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little city I might advise that you allow your local 
daily paper to print it all, word for word. I am 
truly sorry that these facts could not have been brought 
to light sooner, but I was compelled first to assist Mr. 
McKee in getting away, for had I not done so, he 
would have hung before my return. His escape, 
coupled with the long trip to my country and back, 
has required some little effort, I admit, but it is as 
nothing when, by so doing, I have be'en enabled to 
save both Mr. McKee and Mr. McClanskey. Thank 
you, your honor.'' 

A deafening roar of applause shook the building, as 
Aboa Karmen again took his seat. 

Men and women fell over each other in a vain 
attempt to be the first to spread the news. 

The following day, Aboa Karmen bid his friends 
good-bye and left with his countrymen, amid shouts 
of joy. Just before the train entered the station, he 
leaned over to McKee and whisp>ered : 

'Tm going back by way of Martinique — and 
Madame Rolin.*' 

Their hands met, and he was gone. 

The following week Raymond McKee and Naomi 
Lozano were quietly married in the red sandstone 
church, attended only by Helen and her foster-parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Park, and Pablo Lozano, and Donald 
Park. 

A few years later people bestirred themselves again, 
for had not Helen McKee and Donald Park left Valley 
on the same train? It looked mysterious, to say the 
least. 

Ex- Judge Bancroft cheated the law by quietly 
passing away ere he left the local jail, while young 
McClanskey served ten years and was pardoned by a 
retiring governor. 

THE END 
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